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ARGUMENT  to  Book  I. 

Cairbar,  the  fon  of  Borbar-duthul,  lord  of  Atha  In  Con- 
naught,  the  moft  potent  chief  of  the  race  of  the  Fir- 
bolg,  having  murdered,  at  Temora  the  royal  palace, 
Cormac  the  fon  of  Artho,  the  young  king  of  Ireland, 
ufurped  the  throne.  Cormrx  was  lineally  defcended 
from  Conar  the  fon  of  Trenmor,  the  great  grandfather 
of  Fingal,  king  of  thofe  Caledonians  who  inhabited  the 
weftern  coalt  of  Scotland.  Fingal  refentcd  the  behaviour 
of  Cairbar,  and  rcfolved  to  pafs  over  into  Ireland,  with 
an  army,  to  re-eflablifh  the  royal  family  on  the  Irifh 
throne.  Early  intelligence  of  his  defigns  coming  to 
Cairbar,  he  aflembled  fome  of  his  tribes  in  Ulftcr,  and  at 
the  fame  time  ordered  his  brother  Cathmor  to  follow  him 
fpeedily  with  an  army,  from  Temora.  Such  was  the 
fituation  of  affairs  when  the  Caledonian  invaders  appeared 
on  the  ccaft  of  UUler. 

The  poem  opens  in  the  morning.  Cairbar  is  repre- 
fented  as  retired  from  the  reft  of  the  army,  when  one 
of  his  fcouts  brought  him  news  of  the  landing  of  Fingal. 
He  aflembles  a  council  of  his  chiefs.  Foldath  the  chief 
of  Moma  haughtily  defpifes  the  enemy  ,•  and  is  repri- 
manded warmly  by  Malthos.  Cairbar,  after  hearing 
their  debate,  orders  a  feall:  to  be  prepared,  to  which,  by 
his  bard  Olla,  he  invites  Ofcar  the  fon  of  Offian  ;  re- 
folving  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  that  hero,  and  fo  have 
fome  pretext  for  killing  him.  Ofcar  came  to  the  feaft  ; 
the  quarrel  happened ;  the  followers  of  both  fought, 
and  Cairbar  and  Ofcar  fell  by  mutual  wounds.  The 
noife  of  the  battle  reached  Fingal's  army.  The  king 
came  on,  to  the  relief  of  Ofcar,  and  the  lri(h  fell  back 
to  the  army  of  Cathmor,  who  was  advanced  to  the  banks 
of  the  river  Lubar,  on  the  heath  of  Moilena.  Fing.al, 
after  mourning  over  his  grandfon,  ordered  Ullin  the 
chief  of  his  bards  to  carry  his  body  to  Morven,  to  be 
there  interred.  Night  coming  on,  Althan,  the  fon  of 
Conachar,  relates  to  the  king  the  particulars  of  the  mur- 
der of  Cormac.  Fillan,  the  fon  of  Fingal,  is  fent  to  ob- 
ferve  the  m.otions  of  Cathmar  by  night,  which  concludes 
the  a<Elion  of  the  tirll  day.  The  fcene  of  tliis  book  is  a 
plain,  near  the  hill  of  Mora,  which  rofe  on  the  borders 
of  the  heath  of  Moilena,  in  UUler. 
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THE  blue  waves  of  Erin  roll  in  light. 
The  mountains  are  covered  with  day. 
Trees  fliare  their  dufky  heads,  in  the  breeze. 
Grey  torrents  pour  their  noify  ftreams.  Two 
green  hills,  with  aged  oaks,  furround  a  nar- 
row plain.  The  blue  courfe  of  a  ftream 
is  there.  On  its  banks  flood  Cairbar  *  of 
Atha.  His  fpear  fupports  the  king:  the  red 
eye  of  his  fear  is  fad.  Cormac  rifes  in  his 
foul,  with  all    his   ghaftly  wounds.     The 

*  Cairbar,  the  fon  of  Borbar-duthul,  was  defcendec} 
lineally  from  Lathon  the  chief  of  the  Firbolg,  the  firft 
colony  who  fettled  in  the  fouth  of  Ireland.  The  Cael 
were  in  poffeffion  of  the  northern  coaft  of  that  king- 
dom, and  the  firfl  monarchs  of  Ireland  were  of  their 
race.  Hence  arofe  thofe  differences  between  the  two 
nations,  which  terminated,  at  laft,  in  the  murder  of 
Cormac,  and  the  ufurpation  of  Cairbar,  lord  of  Atha, 
who  is  mentioned  in  this  place. 

B  2  grey 
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grey  form  of  the  youth  appears  In  darknefs. 
Blood  pours  from  his  airy  fide.  Cairbar 
thrice  threw  his  fpear  on  earth.  Thrice  he 
ftroaked  his  beard.  His  fteps  are  Ihort. 
He  often  flops.  Fie  toffes  his  finewy  arms. 
He  is  hke  a  cloud  in  the  defert,  varying  its 
form  to  every  blaft.  The  valleys  are  fad 
around,  and  fear,  by  turns,  the  fhower  ! 
The  king,  at  length,  refumed  his  fouL  He 
took  his  pointed  fpear.  He  turned  his  eye 
to  Moi-lena.  The  fcouts  of  blue  ocean 
came.  They  came  with  fteps  of  fear,  and 
often  looked  behind.  Cairbar  knew  that 
the  mighty  were  near  !  He  called  his 
gloomy  chiefs. 

The  founding  fteps  of  his  warriors  came. 
They  drew,  at  once,  their  fwords.  There 
Morlath*  ftood  with  darkened  face.  Hi- 
dalla's  long  hair  lighs  in  the  wind.  Red- 
haired  Cormar  bends  on  his  fpear,  and  rolls 
his  fide-long-looking  eyes.  Wild  is  the 
look  of  Mahhos  from  beneath  two  fliaggy 

*  Mot -\cii\\^  great  in  the  day  of  battle.  Hidalla',  mildly 
looliijighero,  Co: -mzr^  expert  at  fea.  M.2.\i\i-os,  Jlow  to 
fpeak.     Foldath,  generous. 

Foldath,  who  is  hereftrongly  marked,  makes  a  great 
figure  in  the  fequel  of  the  poem.  His  fierce,  uncom- 
plying character  is  fuftained  throughout.  He  feems, 
from  a  paflage  in  the  fecond  book,  to  have  been  Cair- 
bar's  greatelt  confident,  and  to  have  had  a  principal 
hand  in  the  confpiracy  againfl  Cormac  king  of  heland. 
His  tribe  was  one  of  the  moll  confidcrable  of  the  race 
of  the  Fir-bolg. 

brows. 
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brows.  Foldath  ftands,  like  an  oozy  rock, 
that  covers  its  dark  fides  with  foam.  His 
fpear  is  like  Slimora's  fir,  that  meets  the 
■wind  of  heaven.  His  (hield  is  marked 
with  the  ftrokes  of  battle.  His  red  eye 
defpifes  danger.  Thefe  and  a  thoufand 
other  chiefs  furrounded  the  king  of  Erin, 
when  the  fcout  of  ocean  came,  Mor-annal  *, 
from  firearay  Moi-lena.  His  eyes  hang 
forward  from  his  face.  His  lips  trembling, 
pale! 

"  Do  the  chiefs  of  Erin  ftand,"  he  faid, 
*'  filent  as  the  grove  ot"  evening?  Stand 
they,  like  a  filent  wood,  and  Fingal  on  the 
coaft  ?  Fingal,  who  is  terrible  in  battle,  the 
king  of  ftreamy  iViorven  ! "  *'  Haft  thou 
feen  the  warrior  ? "  faid  Cairbar  with  a 
figh.  *'  Are  his  heroes  many  on  the  coaft  ? 
Lifts  he  the  fpear  of  battle .''  Or  comes  the 
king  in  peace  ?'*  "  In  peace  he  comes  nor, 
king  of  Erin  !  I  have  feen  his  forward 
fpear -f*.    It   is  a    meteor   of  death.     The 

*  Mor-annal,  Jlrong-breath  ;  a  very  proper  name 
for  a  fcout. 

t  Mor-annal  here  alludes  to  the  particular  appear- 
ance of  Fingal's  fpear.  If  a  man  upon  his  firfl:  land- 
ing in  a  ftrange  country,  kept  the  point  of  his  fpear 
forward,  it  denoted  in  thofe  days  that  he  came  in  a 
holtile  manner,  and  accordingly  he  was  treated  as  an 
enemy  ;  if  he  kept  the  point  behind  him,  it  was  a 
token  of  friendfhip,  and  he  was  immediately  invited  to 
the  feaft,  according  to  the  hofpitality  of  the  times. 

B  3  blood 
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blood  of  thoufands  is  on  its  fteel.  He 
came  firft  to  the  fhore,  ftron^  in  the  grey- 
hair  of  age.  Full  rofe  his  finewy  limbs, 
as  he  ftrode  in  his  might.  That  fword  is 
by  his  fide,  which  gives  no  fecond  *  wound. 
His  fliield  is  terrible,  like  the  bloody  moon, 
alcending  through  a  Ilorm.  Then  came 
OlTian,  king  of  fongs.  Then  Morni's  Ton, 
the  firfl  of  men.  Connal  leaps  forward  on 
his  fpear.  Dermid  fpreads  his  dark-brown 
locks.  Fillan  bends  his  bow,  the  young 
hunter  of  ftreamy  Moruth.  But  who  is 
that  before  them,  like  the  terrible  courfe 
of  a  flream  !  It  is  the  fon  of  Offian,  bright 
between  his  locks !  His  long  hair  falls  on 
his  back.  His  dark  brows  are  half-inclofed 
in  fteel.  His  fword  hangs  loofe  on  his 
fide.  His  fpear  glitters  as  he  moves.  I 
lied  from  his  terrible  eyes,  king  of  high 
Temora!" 

*'  Then  fly,  thou  feeble  man,"  faid  Fol- 
dath's  gloomy  wrath.  *'  Fly  to  the  grey 
f^reams  of  thy  land,  fon  of  the  little  foul ! 
Have  not  I  feen  that  Ofcar?  I  beheld  the 
chief  in  war.  He  is  of  the  mighty  in 
danger  :  but  there  are  others  who  lift  the 
fpear.     Erin  has  many  fons  as  brave,  king 

*  This  was  the  famous  fword  of  Kingal,  made  by 
Luno,  a  fmith  of  Lochlin,  and  after  him  poetically  called 
the  fon  of  Luno  :  it  is  faid  of  this  fword,  that  it  killed  a 
man  at  every  ftroke  ;  and  that  Fingal  never  ufed  it  but 
in  limes  of  the  greateft  danger. 

of 
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of  Temora  of  Groves  !  Let  Foldath  meet 
him  ill  his  ftrength.  Let  me  ftop  this 
mighty  ftream.  My  fpear  is  covered  v/ith 
blood.  My  fhield  is  like  the  wall  of  Tura  !  " 

'*  Shall  Foldath*  alone  meet  the  foe?" 
replied  the  dark-browed  Malthos.  *'  Are 
they  not  on  our  coaft,  like  the  waters  of 
many  ftreams  ?  Are  not  thefe  the  chiefs, 
who  vanquilhed  Swaran,  when  the  fons  of 
green  hrin  fled  ?  Shall  Foldath  meet  their 
braveft  hero  ?  Foldath  of  the  heart  of  pride  ! 
take  the  ftrength  of  the  people  !  and  let 
Malthos  come.  My  fword  is  red  wirli 
(laughter,  but  who  has  heard  my  wordsf  ?'* 

''  Sons  of  green  Erin,"  faid  Hidalla  if, 
"  let  not  Fingal  hear  your  words.  The 
foe  might  rejoice,  and  his  arm  be  ftrong 
in  the  land.  Ye  are  brave,  O  warriors  ! 
Ye  are  tempefts  in  war.  Ye  are,  like 
ftorms,  which  meet  the  rocks  without  fear, 
and  overturn  the  woods.     But  let  us  move 


*  The  oppofite  chara£lers  of  Foldath  and  Malthos 
are  ftrongly  marked  in  fubfequent  parts  of  the  poem. 
They  appear  always  in  oppofition.  The  feuds  between 
their  families,  which  were  the  fource  of  their  hatred  to 
one  another,  are  mentioned  in  other  poems. 

t  That  is,  who  has  heard  my  vaunting?  He  intended 
the  expreffion  as  a  rebuke  to  the  felf-praifeof  Foldath. 

%  Hidalla  was  the  chief  of  Clonra,  a  fmall  diftrift  on 
the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Lego.  The  beauty  of  his 
perfon,  his  eloquence  and  genius  for  poetry,  are  after- 
wards mentioned. 

B  4  in 
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in  our  ftrength,  flow  as  a  gathered  cloud ! 
Then  fhall  the  mighty  tremble  ;  the  fpear 
fhall  fall  from  the  hand  of  the  valiant. 
We  fee  the  cloud  of  death,  they  will  fay, 
while  (hadows  fly  over  their  face.  Fingal 
will  mourn  in  his  age.  He  fhall  behold 
his  flying  fame.  The  fleps  of  his  chiefs 
will  ceafe  in  Morven.  The  mofs  of  years 
fhall  grow  in  Selma." 

Cairbar  heard  their  words,  in  filence,  like 
the  cloud  of  a  fhower  :  it  ftands  dark  on 
Cromla,  till  the  lightning  burfls  its  fide. 
The  valley  gleams  with  heaven's  flame  ; 
the  fpirits  of  the  ftorm  rejoice.  So  flood 
the  filent  king  of  Temora  ;  at  length  his 
words  broke  forth.  '*  Spread  the  feafi:  on 
Moi-lena.  Let  my  hundred  bards  attend. 
Thou  red-haired  011a,  take  the  harp  of  the 
king.  Go  to  Ofcar  chief  of  fwords.  Bid 
Ofcar  to  our  joy.  To-day  we  feafl:  and 
hear  the  fong  :  to-morrow  break  the  fpears! 
Tell  him  that  I  have  railed  the  tomb  of 
Cathol  * ;  that   bards  gave   his    friend    to 

*  Cathol  the  fon  of  Maronnan,  or  Moran,  was  mur- 
dered by  Cairbar,  for  his  attachment  to  the  family  of 
Cormac.  He  had  attended  Ofcar  to  the  war  of  Inis- 
thona^  where  they  contraded  a  great  friendfhip  for  one 
another.  Ofcar,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Cathol, 
had  fent  a  formal  challenge  to  Cairbar,  which  he  pru- 
dently declined,  but  conceived  a  fecret  hatred  againft 
Ofcar,  and  had  beforehand  contrived  to  kill  him  at  the 
feart,  to  which  he  here  invites  him. 

the 
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the  winds.  Tell  him  that  Cairbar  has 
heard  of  his  fame,  at  the  ftream  of  re- 
founding  Carun  *.  Cathmorf  my  brother 
is  not  here.  He  is  not  here  with  his  thou- 
fands,  and  our  arms  are  weak.  Carhmor 
is  a  foe  to  ftrife  at  the  feaft!  His  foul  is 
bright  as  that  fun  !  But  Cairbar  mud  fight 
with  Ofcar,  chiefs  of  woody  Temora  !  His 
words  for  Cathol  were  many  :  the  wrath 
of  Cairbar  burns.  He  lliall  fall  on  Moi- 
lena.  My  fame  fhall  rife  in  blood." 

Their  faces  brightened  round  with  joy. 
They  fpread  over  Moi-lcna.     The  teaft  of 

*  He  alludes  to  the  battle  of  Ofcar  againfl  Cares, 
king  ofjhips  ;  who  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  Ca- 
raufius  the  ufurper. 

t  CAi\\n\or ^ great  in  battle^  t.\\Q  fon  of  Borbar-duthul, 
and  brother  of  Cairbar  king  of  Ireland,  had,  before  the 
infurrection  of  the  Firbolg,  pafled  over  into  liiis-huna, 
fuppofed  to  be  a  part  of  South  Britain,  to  alTift  Conmor 
king  of  that  place  againft  his  enemies.  Cathmor  was 
fuccefsful  in  the  war,  but,  in  the  courfe  of  it,  Conmor 
was  either  killed,  or  died  a  natural  death.  Cairbar, 
upon  intelligence  of  the  defigns  of  Fingal  to  dethrone 
him,  had  difpatched  a  mefTenger  for  Cathmor,  who 
returned  into  Ireland  a  few  days  before  the  opening  of 
the  poem. 

Cairbar  here  takes  advantage  of  his  brother's  abfence, 
to  perpetrate  his  ungenerous  defigns  againft  Olcar; 
for  the  noble  fplrit  of  Cathmor,  had  he  been  pr^fent, 
would  not  have  permitted  the  laws  of  that  hofpitality, 
for  which  he  was  fo  renowned  himfelf,  to  be  violated. 
The  brothers  form  a  contraft  :  we  do  not  detell  the 
mean  foul  of  Cairbar  more,  than  we  admire  the  difin- 
terefted  and  generous  miad  of  Cathmor. 

ihells 
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fhells  Is  prepared.  The  fongs  of  bards 
arife.  The  chiefs  of  Selma  heard  iheir 
joy*.  We  thought  that  mighty  Cathmor 
came.  Cathmor  the  friend  ot  Grangers  ! 
the  brother  of  red-haired  Cairbar.  Their 
fouls  were    not   the   fame.     The  light   of 

*  Fingal's  army  heard  the  joy  that  was  in  Cairbar's 
camp.  The  chara6ter  given  of  Cathmor  is  agreeable 
to  the  times.  Some,  through  oftentation,  were  hof- 
pitable  ;  and  others  fell  naturally  into  a  cuftom  handed 
tlown  from  their  anceflors.  But  what  marks  ftrongly 
the  chara6ler  of  Cathmor,  is  his  averfion  to  praife  j  for 
he  is  rcprefentcd  to  dwell  in  a  wood  to  avoid  the  thanks 
of  hisguefts;  which  is  (fill  a  higher  degree  of  generofity 
than  that  of  Axylus  in  Flomer :  for  the  poet  docs  not 
fay,  but  the  good  man  might,  at  the  head  of  his  own 
table,  have  heard  with  pleafurc  the  praife  beflowed  on 
him  by  the  people  he  entertained. 

No  nation  in  the  world  carried  hofpitality  to  a  greater 
length  than  the  ancient  Scots.  It  was  even  infamous, 
for  many  ages,  in  a  man  of  condition,  to  have  the  door 
of  his  houfe  fhut  at  all,  lest,  as  the  bards  exprefs  it, 

THE    STRANGER    SHOULD    COME    AND    BEHOLD    HIS 

CONTRACTED  SOUL.  Some  of  the  chiefs  were  poflelled 
of  this  hofpitable  difpofition  to  an  extravagant  degree  ; 
and  the  bards,  perhaps  upon  a  private  account,  never 
failed  to  recommend  it,  in  their  eulogiums.  Cean  uia' 
jia  daP  or  the  pchit  to  which  all  the  roads  of  the  Jlratigen 
lead^  was  an  invariable  epithet  given  by  thern  to  the 
chiefs  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  diftinguilhed  the  inho- 
fpi table  by  the  title  of  the  cloud  which  the Jirangers  Jimn^ 
This  laft  however  was  fo  uncommon,  that  in  all  the 
old  poems  I  have  ever  met  with,  I  found  but  one  man 
branded  with  this  ignominious  appellation  ;  and  that, 
perhaps,  only  founded  upon  a  private  quarrel,  which 
fubfided  between  him  and  the  patron  of  the  bard,  who 
wrote  the  poem. 

heaven 
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heaven  was  in  the  bofom  of  Cathmor.-»His 
towers  rofe  on  the  banks  of  Atha  ;  fexen 
paths  led  to  his  halls.  Seven  chiefs  flood 
on  the  paths,  and  called  the  ftranger  to  the 
feaft  !  But  Cathmor  dwelt  in  the  wood,  to 
fhun  the  voice  of  pralfe  ! 

Olla  came  with  his  fongs.  Ofcar  went 
to  Cairbar's  feaft.  Three  hundred  war- 
riors ftrode  along  Moi-lena  of  the  ftreams. 
The  grey  dogs  bounded  on  the  heath : 
Their  howling  reached  afar.  Fingal  faw 
the  departing  hero.  The  foul  of  the  king 
was  fad.  He  dreaded  Cairbar's  gloomy 
thoughts,  amid  the  feaft  of  Ihells.  My  fon 
raifed  high  the  fpear  of  Cormac.  An  hun- 
dred bards  met  him  with  fongs.  Cairbar 
concealed,  with  fmiles,  the  death  that  was 
dark  in  his  foul.  The  feaft  is  fpread.  The 
fhells  refound.  Joy  brightens  the  face  of 
the  hoft.  But  it  was  like  the  parting  beam 
of  the  fun,  when  he  is  to  hide  his  red  head 
in  a  ftorm  ! 

Cairbar  rifes  in  his  arms.  Darknefs  ga- 
thers on  his  brow.  The  hundred  harps 
ceafe  at  once.  The  clang  *  of  ftiields  is 
heard.    Far  diftant  on  the  heath  Olla  raifed 

*  When  a  chief  was  determined  to  kill  a  perfon  al- 
ready in  his  power,  it  was  ufual  to  fignify  that  his 
death  was  intended,  by  the  found  of  a  fliield  ftruck 
with  the  blunt  end  of  a  fpear  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  a 
tard  at  a  diftance  raifed  the  cicath  Jrng. 

7  a  fong 
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a  fong  of  woe.  My  fon  knew  the  fign  of 
death  ;  and  rifing  feized  his  fpear.  •*  Of- 
car,"  faid  the  dark-red  Cairbar,  *'  I  behold 
the  fpear  *  of  Erin.  The  fpear  of  Teniora  f 
glitters  in  thy  hand,  fon  of  woody  Morven  ! 
]t  was  the  pride  of  an  hundred  J  kings. 
The  death  of  heroes  of  old.  Yield  it,  fon 
of  OiTian,  yield  it  to  car-borne  Cairbar  !" 

"'  Shall  1  yield,"  Ofcar  replied,  '*  the  gift 
of  Erin's  injured  king  :  the  gift  of  fair- 
haired  Cormac,  when  Ofcar  fcattered  his 
foes  ?  I  came  to  Cormac's  halls  of  joy, 
when  Swaran  fled  from  Fingal.  Gladnefs 
rofe  in  the  face  of  youth.  He  gave  the 
fpear  of  Temora.  Nor  did  he  give  it  to 
the  feeble  :  neither  to  the  weak  in  foul. 
The  darknefs  of  thy  face  is  no  ftorm  to 
me :  nor  are  thine  eyes  the  flame  of  death. 
Do  I  fear  thy  clanging  fhield  .?  Tremble  I 
at  Olla's  fong  ?  No :  Cairbar,  frighten  the 
feeble  ;  Ofcar  is  a  rock  !" 

**  Wilt  thou  not  yield  the  fpear  ?"  re- 

*  Cormac,  the  fon  of  Arth,  ^ad  given  the  fpear, 
which  is  here  the  foundation  of  the  quarrel,  to  Ofcar, 
v/hen  he  came  to  congratulate  him  upon  Swaran's 
being  expelled  from  Ireland, 

f  Ti'  mor-i',  the  houfe  of  the  great  hhig^  the  name  of 
the  royal  palace  of  the  lupreme  kings  of  Ireland. 

■J;  Hundred  here  is  an  indefinite  number,  and  is  only 
intended  to  exprefs  a  great  many.  It  was  probably 
the  hyperbolical  phrafes  of  bards  that  gave  the  firil: 
hint  to  the  Irifh  Senachies  to  place  the  origin  of  their 
nionarchy  in  fo  remote  a  period  as  they  have  done. 

plied 
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plied  the  rifing  pride  of  Cairbar.  *'  Are 
thy  words  fo  mighty,  becaufe  Fingal  is 
near  ?  Fingal  with  aged  locks,  from  Mor- 
ven's  hundred  groves !  He  has  fought  with 
little  men.  But  he  muft  vanifli  before 
Cairbar,  like  a  thin  pillar  of  mift  before 
the  winds  of  Atha*!"  "  Were  he  who 
fought  with  little  men,  near  Atha's  haughty 
chief  :  Atha's  chief  would  yield  green  Erin 
to  avoid  his  rage  !  Speak  not  cf  the  mighty, 
O  Cairbar  !  Turn  thy  fword  on  me.  Our 
flrength  is  equal:  but  Fingal  is  renowned  ! 
the  firfl:  of  mortal  men  !" 

Their  people  law  the  darkening  chiefs. 
Their  crowding  fteps  are  heard  around. 
Their  eyes  roll  in  fire.  A  thoufand  fvvords 
are  half  unfheathed.  Red-haired  Olla  railed 
the  fong  of  battle.  The  trembling  joy  of 
Ofcar's  foul  arofe  :  the  wonted  joy  of  his 
foul  when  Fingal's  horn  was  heard.  Dark 
as  the  fwelling  wave  of  ocean  before  the 
rifing  winds,  when  it  bends  its  head  near 
the  coaft,  came  on  the  hoft  of  Cairbar  ! 

Daughter  of  Tofcarf.  why  that  tear? 
He  is  not  fallen  yet.  Many  were  the  deaths 
of  his  arm  before  my  hero  fell ! 

*  Atha,  Jhallow  river:  the  name  of  Cairbar's  feat 
in  Connaught.  . 

\  Malvina,  the  daughter  of  Tofcar,  to  whom  is 
addreffed  that  part  of  the  poem  which  related  to  the 
death  of  Olcar  her  lover. 

Behold 
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Behold  they  fall  before  my  fon,  like 
groves  in  the  defert ;  when  an  angry  ghofl: 
rufhes  through  night,  and  takes  their  green 
heads  in  his  hand  !  Morlath  falls.  Ma~ 
ronnan  dies.  Conachar  trembles  in  his 
blood  !  Cairbar  flirinks  before  Ofcar's 
fword  !  He  creeps  in  darknels  behind  a 
frone.  He  lifts  the  fpear  in  fecret ;  he 
pierces  my  Ofcar's  {ide  !  He  falls  forward 
on  his  fliield  :  his  knee  fuftains  the  chief. 
But  ftill  his  fpear  is  in  his  hand.  See 
gloomy  Cairbar  *  falls !    The  fteel  pierced 

his 

*  The  Irifh  hiftorians  place  the  death  of  Cairbar, 
In  the  latter  end  of  the  third  century  :  they  fay,  he 
was  killed  in  battle  againft  Olcar  the  fon  of  Offian, 
but  deny  that  he  fell  by  his  hand. 

It  is,  however,  certain,  that  the  Irifh  bards  difguife, 
in  fome  meafure,  this  part  of  their  hiftory.  An  Irifh 
poem  on  this  fuhjedl,  which,  undoubtedly,  was  the 
fource  of  their  information,  concerning  the  battle  of 
Gabhra,  where  Cairbar  fell,  is  juft  now  in  my  hands. 
As  a  tranflation  of  the  poem  (which,  tho'  evidently 
no  very  ancient  compofition,  does  not  want  poetical 
mer!t)would  extend  this  note  to  too  great  a  length,  I 
(hall  only  give  the  ftory  of  it  in  brief,  with  fome  ex- 
tracts from  the  original  Irifh. 

Ofcar,  fays  the  Irifli  bard,  was  invited  to  a  feall,  at 
Temora,  by  Cairbar  king  of  Ireland.  A  difpute  arofe 
betvt'een  the  two  heroes,  concerning  the  exchange  of 
fpears,  which  was  uiually  made,  between  the  guelis  and 
their  holf,  upon  fuch  cccafions.  In  the  courfe  of  their 
altercation,  Cairbar  faid,  in  a  boaftful  manner,  that  he 
would  hunt  on  the  hills  ot  y'^Ibicn,  and  carry  the  fpoils 
of  it  into  Ireland,  in  fpite  of  . .'  tlie  efforts  of  its  inha- 
bitants.    The  original  words  arc  j 

Briathar 
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his  forehead,  and  divided  his  red  hair  be- 
hind. He  lay,  like  a  fhattered  rock,  which 
Cromla  fhakes  from  its  fhaggy  fide ;  when 
the  green-vallied  Erin  fliakes  iis  mountains, 
from  fea  to  fea  1 

But  never  more  fliall  Ofcar  rife  !  He 
leans  on  his  boffy  fhield.  His  fpear  is  in 
his  terrible  hand.  Erin's  foiis  Aand  dirtant 
and  dark.  Their  fhouts  arife,  like  crowded 
ftreams.  Moi-lena  echoes  wide.  Fingal 
heard   the  lound.     He  took   the  fpear  of 

Briathar  buan  fin  ;  Briathar  buan 
A  bheireadh  an  Cairbrc  rua', 
Gu  tuga'  fe  fealg,  agus  creach 
A  h'  Alein  an  la'r  na  mhaireach. 

Ofcar  replied,  that,  the  next  day,  he  himfelf  would  carry 
into  Albion  the  fpoils  of  the  five  provinces  of  he-land  j 
in  fpite  of  the  oppofition  of  Cairbar, 

Briathar  eile  an  aghai'  fin 

A  bheirea'  an  t'  Ofcar,  og,  calma 

Gu'n  tugadh  fealg  agus  creach 

Do  dh'  Albin  an  la'r  na  mhaireach,  5cc. 

Ofcar,  in  confequence  of  his  threats,  began  ta  lay  waflic 
Ireland  ;  but,  as  he  returned  with  thefpoil  into  Ulfter, 
thro'  the  narrow  pafs  of  Gabhra  (Caoil  ghlen  Ghalhra) 
he  was  met  by  Cairbar,  and  a  battle  eniuc-d,  in  whicn 
both  the  heroes  fell  by  mutual  wounds.  The  bard 
gives  a  very  curious  lift  of  the  followers  of  Ofcar,  as 
they  marclied  to  battle.  1  hey  appear  to  have  been 
five  hundred  in  number,  commanded,  as  the  poet  ex- 
prefTes  it,  by  Jive  heroes  of  the  blood  of  kings.  This 
poem  mentions  Fingal,  as  arriving  from  Scotland,  be- 
fore Ofcar  died  of  his  wounds. 

Selma. 
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Selma.  His  fteps  are  before  us  on  the 
heath.  He  fpoke  the  words  of  woe.  '*  I 
hear  the  noife  of  war.  Young  Ofcar  is 
alone.  Rife,  fons  of  Morven  :  join  the  hero's 
fword  ! " 

Ollian  rufhed  along  the  heath.  Fillan 
bounded  over  Moi-lena.  Fingal  flrode  in 
his  ftrength.  The  light  of  his  fhield  is 
terrible.  The  fons  of  Erin  faw  it  far  dif- 
tant.  They  trembled  in  their  fouls.  They 
knew  that  the  wrath  of  the  king  arofe  : 
and  they  forefaw  their  death.  We  firft 
arrived.  We  fought.  Erin's  chiefs  with- 
flood  our  rage.  But  when  the  king  came, 
in  the  found  of  his  courfe,  what  heart  of 
flcel  could  ftand  !  Erin  fled  over  Moi-lena. 
Death  purfued  their  flight.  We  faw  Ofcar 
on  his  fliield.  We  faw  his  blood  aroutad. 
Silence  darkened  every  face.  Each  turned 
his  back  and  wept.  The  king  ftrove  to 
hide  his  tears.  His  grey  beard  whiftled 
in  the  wind.  He  bends  his  head  above  the 
chief.  His  words  are  mixed  with  fighs. 

^'  Art  thou  fallen,  O  Ofcar  !  in  the  midfl: 
of  thy  courfe  ?  the  heart  of  the  aged  beats 
over  thee  !  He  fees  thy  coming  wars !  The 
wars  which  ought  to  come  he  fees  !  They 
are  cut  off  from  thy  fame !  When  fliall 
joy  dwell  at  Seliua  ?  When  fliall  grief  de- 
part from  Morven  ?  My  fons  fall  by  de- 
grees: Fingal  is  the  laft  of  his  race.     My 

fame 
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fame  begins  to  pafs  away.  Mine  age  will 
be  without  friends.  I  fhall  fit  a  grey  cloud 
in  my  hall.  I  fhall  not  hear  the  return  of 
a  fon,  in  his  founding  arms.  Weep,  ye 
heroes  of  Morven  !  never  more  Ihail  Ofcar 
rife  !" 

And  they  did  weep,  O  Fingal !  Dear 
was  the  hero  to  their  fouls.  He  went  out 
to  battle,  and  the  foes  vanifhed.  He  re- 
turned, in  peace,  amidft  their  joy.  No 
father  mourned  his  fon  flain  in  youth :  no 
brother  his  brother  of  love.  They  fell, 
without  tears,  for  the  chief  of  the  people 
is  low  1  Bran  *  is  howling  at  his  feet  : 
gloomy  Luath  is  fad,  for  he  had  often  led 
them  to  the  chafe  ;  to  the  bounding  roe  of 
the  defert ! 

When  Ofcar  faw  his  friends  around,  his 
heaving  breaft  arofe.  "  The  groans,"  he 
faid,  *'  of  aged  chiefs  :  The  howling  of  my 
dogs :  The  fudden  burfts  of  the  fong  of 
grief,  have  melted  Ofcar's  foul.  My  foul, 
that  never  melted  before.  It  was  like  the 
fteel  of  ray  fword.  Offian,  carry  me  to 
my  hills !  Raife  the  ftones  of  my  renown. 
Place  the  horn  of  a  deer  :  place  my  fword  by 
my  fide.  The  torrent  hereafter  may  raife 
the  earth  :  the  hunter  may  find  the  fteel 
and  fay,  *'  This  has  been  Ofcar's  fword, 

*  Bran  was  one  of  Fingal's  dogs.     Bran  fignifies  a 
mountain-Jireanis 

Vol.  II.  G  the 
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the  pride  of  other  years  !"  '*  Fallefl:  thou, 
fon  of  my  fame  !  fhall  I  never  fee  thee, 
Ofcar  !  When  others  hear  of  their  fons  ; 
fhall  I  not  hear  of  thee  ?  The  mofs  is  on 
thy  four  grey  ftones.  The  mournful  wind 
is  there.  The  battle  fliall  be  fought  with- 
out thee.  Thou  fhalt  not  purfue  the  dark- 
brown  hinds.  When  the  warrior  returns 
from  battles,  and  tells  of  other  lands;  "  I 
have  feen  a  tomb,"  he  will  fay,  "  by  the 
roaring  ft  ream,  the  dark  dwelling  of  a 
chief.  He  fell  by  car>borne  Olcar,  the 
lirif  of  mortal  men,"  I,  perhaps,  fliall  hear 
his  voice.  A  beam  of  joy  will  rife  in  my 
foul." 

Night  would  have  defcended  in  forrow, 
and  morning  returned  in  the  fhadow  of 
grief.  Our  chiefs  would  have  ftood,  like 
cold  dropping  rocks  on  Moi-lena,  and  have 
forgot  the  war  -,  did  not  the  king  difperfe 
his  grief,  and  raife  his  mighty  voice.  The 
chiefs,  as  new-awakened  from  dreams,  lift 
up  their  heads  around, 

"  How  long  on  Moi-lena  fhall  we  weep? 
How  long  pour  in  Erin  our  tears?  The 
mighty  will  not  return.  Ofcar  fhall  not 
lif-  in  his  llrength.  The  valiant  muft  fall 
in  their  day,  and  be  no  more  known  on 
their  hills.  Where  are  our  fathers,  O 
warriors  !  the  chiefs  of  the  times  of  old  ? 
They  have  fet  like  ftars  that  have  flione. 
8  Wc 
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We  only  hear  the  found  of  their  pralfe. 
But  they  were  renowned  in  their  years  : 
the  terror  of  other  times.  Thus  (hall  we 
pafs  away,  in  the  day  of  our  fall.  Then  lee 
us  be  renowned  when  we  may  ;  and  leave 
our  fame  behind  us,  like  the  laft  beams  of 
the  fun,  when  he  hides  his  red  head  in  the 
weft.  The  traveller  mourns  his  abfence, 
thinking  of  the  flame  of  his  beams.  Ul- 
lin,  my  aged  bard  !  take  thou  the  ftiip  of 
the  king.  Carry  Ofcar  to  Selma  of  harps. 
Let  the  daughters  of  Morven  weep.  We 
muft  fight  in  trin,  for  the  race  of  fallen 
Cormac.  The  days  of  my  years  begin  to 
fail.  I  feel  the  weaknefs  of  my  arm.  My 
fathers  bend  from  their  clouds,  to  receive 
their  grey-hair'd  fon.  But,  before  I  go 
hence,  one  beam  of  fame  fhali  rife.  My 
days  ftiall  end,  as  my  years  begun,  in  fame. 
My  life  ftiall  be  one  ftream  of  light  to  bards 
of  other  times !" 

Ullin  rais'd  his  white  fails.  The  wind 
of  the  fouth  came  forth.  He  bounded  on 
the  waves  toward  Selma.  I  remained  in 
my  grief,  but  my  words  were  not  heard. 
The  feaft  is  fpread  on  Moi-lena.  An  hun- 
dred heroes  reared  the  tomb  of  Cairba'r. 
No  fong  is  raifed  over  the  chief.  His  foul 
had  been  dark  and  bloody.  The  bards  re- 
membered the  fall  of  Cormac !  what  could 
they  fay  in  Cairbar's  praife  ? 

C  2  Night 
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Night  came  rolling  down.  The  light  of 
an  hundred  oaks  arole.  Fingal  fat  beneath 
a  tree.  Old  Althan  *  flood  in  the  midft. 
He  told  the  tale  of  fallen  Cormac.  AlthaQ 
the  fon  of  Conachar,  the  friend  of  car- 
borne  CuthuUin.  He  dwelt  with  Cormac 
in  wind)'  Temora,  when  Semo's  fon  fell  at 
Lego's  ftream.  The  tale  of  Althan  was 
mournful.  The  tear  was  in  his  eye,  when 
he  fpoke. 

f  "  The  fetting  fun  was  yellow  on 
Dora  J.  Grey  evening  began  to  defcend. 
Temora's  woods  fhook  with  the  blaft  of  the 
unconftant  wind.  A  cloud  gathered  in  the 
weft.  A  red  ftar  looked  from  behind  its 
edge.  I  ftood  in  the  wood  alone.  I  faw  a 
ghoft  on  the  darkening  air  !  His  ftride  ex- 
tended from  hill  to  hill.  His  fhield  was 
dim  on  his  fide.  It  was  the  fon  of  Semo. 
I  knew  the  warrior's  face.  But  he  pafled 
away  in  his  blaft  ;  and  all  was  dark  around ! 
My  foul  was  fad.  I  went  to  the  hall  of 
ftiells.    A  thoufand  lights  arofe.    The  hun- 

*  Althan,  the  fon  of  Conachar,  was  the  chief  bard 
of  Arth  king  of  Ireland.  After  the  death  of  Arth,  Al- 
than attended  his  fon  Cormac,  and  was  prefent  at  his 
death.  He  had  made  his  efcape  from  Cairbar,  by  the 
means  of  Cathmor,  and  coming  to  Fingal,  related,  as 
here,  the  death  of  his  mailer  Cormac. 

t  Althan  fpealcs. 

%  Doira,  the  woody  fide  of  a  mountain\  it  is  here  a 
hill  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Temora. 

dred 
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dred  bards  had  ftrung  the  harp.  Cormac 
flood  in  the  midft,  like  the  morning  ftar, 
when  it  rejoices  on  the  eaftern  hill,  and  its 
young  beams  are  bathed  in  (bowers.  Bright 
and  filent  is  its  progrefs  aloft,  but  the  cloud, 
that  fhall  hide  it,  is  near!  The  fword  of 
Artho*  was  in  the  hand  of  the  king.  He 
looked  with  joy  on  its  polifhed  ftuds  :  thrice 
he  attempted  to  draw  it,  and  thrice  he  failed ; 
his  yellow  locks  are  fpread  on  his  fhoulders ! 
his  cheeks  of  youth  are  red.  I  mourned 
over  the  beam  of  youth,  for  he  was  foon  to 

fet!" 

*'  Althan  !"  he  faid,  with  a  fmile,  "  didit 
thou  behold  my  father  ?  Heavy  is  the  fword 
of  the  king ;  furely  his  arm  was  ftrong. 
O  that  I  were  like  him  in  battle,  when  the 
rage  of  his  wrath  arofe  !  then  would  I  have 
met  with  Cuthullin,  the  car-borne  fon  of 
Cantela!  But  years  may  come  on,  O  Al- 
than !  and  my  arm  be  ftrong.  Haft  thou 
heard  of  Semo*s  fon,  the  ruler  of  high  Te- 
mora  ?  He  might  have  returned  with  his 
fame.  He  promifed  to  return  to-night. 
My  bards  wait  him  with  fongs.  My  feaft 
is  fpread  in  the  hall  of  kings." 

1  heard  Cormac  in  filence.  My  tears 
began  to  flow.  I  hid  them  with  my  aged 
locks.  The  king  perceived  my  grief.  "  bon 

*  Arth,  or  Artho,  the  father  of  Cormac  king  of 

Ireland,  ^ 
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of  Conachar  !"  he  faid,  *'  is  the  fon  of 
Semo  *  low  ?  Why  burfts  the  figh  in 
fecret?  Why  defcends  the  tear  ?  Comes  the 
car-borne  Torlath  ?  Coibcs  the  found  of 
red  haired  Cairbar  ?  They  come  !  for  I  be- 
hold thy  grief.  Mofly  Tura's  chief  is  low  ! 
Shall  1  not  rufh  to  battle  ?  But  I  cannot 
lift  the  fpear  !  O  had  mine  arm  the  ftrength 
of  Cuthullin,  foon  would  Cairbar  fly  ;  the 
fame  of  my  fathers  would  be  renewed  ; 
and  the  deeds  of  other  times  !" 

Ke  took  his  bow.  The  tears  flow  down, 
from  both  his  fparkling  eyes.  Grief  fad- 
dens  round.  The  bards  bend  forward,  from 
their  hundred  harps.  The  lone  blaft  touched 
their  trembling  fl:rings.  The  found  f  is  fad 
and  low  !  A  voice  is  heard  at  a  diflance,  as 
of  one  in  grief.  It  was  Carril  of  other 
times,  who  came  from  dark  Slimora  J.  He 
told  of  the  fall  of  Cuthullin.  He  told  of 
his  mighty  deeds.  The  people  were  Mat- 
tered round  his  tomb.     Their  arms  lay  on 

*  Cuthullin  is  called  the  king  of  Tura  from  a  caftle 
of  that  name  on  the  coaft  of  Ulller,  were  he  dwelt,  be- 
fore he  undertook  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  minority  of  Cormac. 

f  That  prophetic  found,  mentioned  in  other  poems, 
which  the  harps  of  the  bards  emitted  before  the  death  of 
a  perfon  worthy  and  renowned.  It  is  here  an  omen  of 
the  death  of  Cormac,  which,  foon  after,  followed. 

J  Slimora,  a  hill  in  Connau^ht,  near  which  Cu- 
thullin was  killed. 

the 
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the  ground.     They  had  forgot  the  war,  for 
he,  their  fire,  was  feen  no  more  ! 

**  But  who,"  faid  the  foft-voiced  Car- 
ril,  **  who  come  like  bounding  roes  ? 
Their  ftature  is  like  young  trees  in  the 
valley,  growing  in  a  {hower  !  Soft  and 
ruddy  are  their  cheeks  !  Fearlefs  fouls  look 
forth  from  the  eyes !  Who  but  the  fons  of 
Ufnoth  *,  chief  of  flreamy  Etha  ?  The 
people  rife  on  every  fide,  like  the  ftrength 
of  an  half-extinguillied  fire,  when  the 
winds  come,  iudden,  from  the  defert,  on 
their  ruftling  wings.  Sudden  glows  the 
dark  brow  of  the  hill ;  the  pafling  mariner 
lags,  on  his  winds.  The  found  of  Caith- 
bat's  f    fhield   was   heard.      The    warriors 

*  Ufnoth  chief  of  Etha,  a  diftri£l  on  the  weflern 
coaft  of  Scotland,  had  three  fons,  Nathos,  AJthos,  and 
Ardan,  by  Sliflama  the  fifter  of  CuthuUin.  The  three 
brothers,  when  very  young,  were  fent  over  to  Ireland 
by  their  father,  to  learn  the  ufe  of  arms  under  their 
uncle,  whofe  military  fame  was  very  great  in  that  kin'^- 
dom.  They  had  juft  arrived  in  Ulfter  when  the  news 
of  Cuthullin's  death  arrived,  Nathos,  the  eldeft  of  the 
three  brothers,  took  the  command  of  Cuthullin's  army, 
and  made  head  againft  Cairb;ir  the  chief  of  Atha. 
Cairbar  having,  at  laft,  murdered  young  king  Cormac, 
at  Temora,  the  army  of  Nathos  fiiiftcd  fides,  and  the 
brothers  were  obliged  to  return  into  Ulfter,  in  order 
to  pafs  over  into  Scotland.  The  fequeK  of  their 
mournful  flory  is  related,  at  large,  in  the  poem  of  Dar- 
thula. 

t  Caithbait  was  grandfather  to  CuthuUin ;  and  his 
fliiejd  was  made  ufe  of  to  alarm  his  pofterity  to  the  bat- 
tles of  the  family. 

C  4  f^w 
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faw  CuthuUin  *  in  Nathos.  So  rolled  his 
fparkl'Dg  eyes  !  his  fteps  were  fuch  on 
heath  !  Battles  are  fought  at  Lego,  The 
fword  of  Nathos  prevails.  Soon  fhalt  thou 
behold  him  in  thy  halls,  king  of  Temora  of 
groves  !" 

•'  Soon  may  I  behold  the  chief  !"  replied 
the  blue-eyed  king.  *'  But  my  foul  is  fad 
for  CuthuUin.  His  voice  was  pleafant  in 
mine  ear.  Often  have  we  moved,  on  Dora, 
to  the  chafe  of  the  dark-brown  hinds. 
His  bow  was  unerring  on  the  hills.  He 
fpoke  of  mighty  men.  He  told  of  the 
deeds  of  my  fathers.  I  felt  my  rifing  joy. 
But  fit  thou  at  the  feafl,  O  Carril !  1  have 
often  heard  thy  voice.  Sing  in  praife  of 
CuthuUin.  Sing  of  Nathos  of  Ethaf  !" 

Day  rofe  on  Temora,  with  all  the  beams 
of  the  eaft.  Crathin  came  to  the  hall,  the 
fon  of  old  Gellama  f.  «'  1  behold,"  he  faid, 
**  a  cloud  in  the  defert,  king  of  Erin  !  a 
cloud  it  feemed  at  firft,  but  now  a  crowd  of 
men  !  One  ftrides  before  them  in  his 
ftrength.  His  red  hair  Hies  in  wind.  His 
fhield  glitters  to  the  beam  of  the  eaft.  His 
fpear  is  in  his  hand."  "  Call  him  to  the 
feaft  of  Temora,'*  replied  the  brightening 

*  That  iSj  they  faw  a  manifefl:  likenefs  between  the 
perfon  of  Nathos  and  CuthuUin, 
f  Nathos  the  fon  of  Ufnoth. 
j  Geal-lamha,  tvhite-handed, 

king. 
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king.  "  My  hall  is  the  houfe  of  ftrangers, 
fon  of  generous  Gellama  !  It  is  perhaps  the 
chief  of  Etha,  coming  in  all  his  renown. 
Hail,  mighty  *  ftranger  !  art  thou  of  the 
friends  of  Cormac  ?  But  Carril,  he  is  dark, 
and  unlovely.  He  draws  his  fword.  Is 
that  the  fon  of  Ufnoth,  bard  of  the  times 

of  old  r 

"  It  is  not  the  fon  of  Ufnoth  !"  faid 
Carril.  "  It  is  Cairbar  thy  foe.  Why 
comeft  thou  in  thy  arms  to  Temora  ?  chief 
of  the  gloomy  brow.  Let  not  thy  fword 
rife  againft  Cormac  !  Whither  doft  thou  turn 
thy  fpeed  ?"  He  pafied  on  in  darknefs.  He 
feized  the  hand  of  the  king.  Cormac  fore- 
faw  his  death ;  the  rage  of  his  eyes  arofe. 
"  Retire,  thou  chief  of  Atha  !  Nathos  comes 
with  war.  Thou  art  bold  in  Cormac's  hall, 
for  his  arm  is  weak."  The  fword  entered 
the  fide  of  the  king.  He  fell  in  the  halls 
of  his  fathers.  His  fair  hair  is  in  the  duft. 
His  blood  is  fmoaking  round. 

*'  Art  thou  fallen  in  thy  halls  f  ?"  faid 
Carril.  '*  O  fon  of  noble  Artho  !  The  Ihield 
of  Cuthullin  was  not  near.  Nor  the  fpear 
of  thy  father.  Mournful  are  the  mountains 
of  Erin,  for  the  chief  of  the  people' is  low  ! 

*  From  this  expreflion,  we  underftand,  that  Cairbar 
had  entered  the  palace  of  Temora,  in  the  midft  of  Cor- 
jnac's  fpeech. 

-J-  Althan  fpeaks, 

Bleft 
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Bled  by  thy  foul,  O  Cormac !  Thou  art 
darkened  in  thy  youth." 

His  VN'ords  came  to  the  ears  of  Cairbar. 
He  clofed  *  us  in  the  midft  of  darknefs. 
He  feared  to  flretch  his  fword  to  the  bards  f , 
though  his  foul  was  dark.  Long  we  pined 
alone  !  At  length  the  noble  Cathmor  %  came. 
He  heard  our  voice  from  the  cave.  He 
turned  the  eye  of  his  wrath  on  Cairbar. 

•*  Brother  of  Calhmor,"  he  faid,  "  how 
long  wilt  thou  pain  my  foul  ?  Thy  heart  is 
a  rock.  Thy  thoughts  are  dark  and  bloody  ! 
But  thou  art  the  brother  of  Cathmor  ;  and 
Cathmor  fhall  fhine  in  thy  war.  But  my 
foul  is  not  like  thine  :  thou  feeble  hand  in 
fight!  The  light  of  my  bofom  is  ftained 
with  thy  deeds.  Bards  will  not  fing  of  my 
renown  :  They  may  fay,  "  Cathmor  was 
brave,  but  he  fought  for  gloomy  Cairbar." 
They  will  pafs  over  my  tomb  in  filence. 
My  fame  ihall  not  be   heard.      Cairbar  ! 

*  That  is,  himfelf  and  Carril,  as  it  afterwards  ap- 
pears. 

t  The  perfons  of  the  bards  were  fo  facred,  that  even 
he,  who  had  juft  murdered  his  fovereign,  feared  to  kill 
them. 

X  Cathraor  appears  the  fame  difinterefted  hero  upon 
every  occafion.  His  humanity  and  generofity  were 
unparalleled  :  in  fhort,  he  had  no  fault,  but  too  much 
attacriment  tofo  bad  a  brother  as  Cairbar.  His  family 
conneiStion  with  Cairbar  prevails,  as  he  exprelics  it, 
over  every  other  confideration,  and  makes  him  engage  in 
a  war,  of  which  he  does  not  approve, 

loofe 
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loofe  the  bards.  They  are  the  fons  of  fu- 
ture times.  Their  voice  fhall  be  heard  in 
other  years  ;  after  the  kings  of  Temora 
have  failed.  We  came  forth  at  the  words 
of  the  chief.  We  faw  hiin  in  his  ftrength. 
He  was  like  thy  youth,  O  Fingal  !  when 
thou  firft  didfl:  lift  the  fpear.  His  face  was 
like  the  plain  of  the  fun,  when  it  is  bright. 
No  darknefs  travelled  over  his  brow.  But 
he  came  with  his  thoufands  to  aid  the  red- 
haired  Cairbar.  Now  he  comes  to  revenge 
his  death,  O  king  of  woody  Morven!" 

"  Let  Cathmor  come,"  replied  the  king. 
'*  I  love  a  foe  fo  great.  His  foul  is  bright. 
His  arm  is  firong.  His  battles  are  full  of 
fame.  But  the  little  foul  is  a  vapour  that 
hovers  round  the  marihy  lake.  It  never 
rifes  on  the  green  hill,  left  the  n-inds  fhould 
meet  it  there.  Its  dwelling  is  in  the  cave, 
it  fends  forth  the  dart  of  death  !  Our  young 
heroes,  O  warriors !  are  like  the  reno-.vn  of 
our  fathers.  They  fight  in  youth.  They 
fall.  Their  names  are  in  long.  Fingal  is 
amid  his  darkening  years.  He  muft  not 
fall,  as  an  aged  oak,  acrofs  a  fecret  ft  ream. 
Near  it  are  the  fteps  of  the  hunter,  as  it 
lies  beneath  the  wind.  *'  How  is  that  tree 
fallen  .?"  he  fays,  and,  whiftling,  ft  rides 
along.  Raife  the  fong  of  joy,  ye  bards  of 
Morven  !  Let  our  fouls  forget  the  paft. 
The  red  ftars  look  on  us  from  clouds,  and 

fileaily 
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filently  defcend.  Soon  (hall  the  grey  beam 
of  the  morning  rife,  and  fhew  us  the  foes 
of  Cormac.  Fillan  !  my  fon,  take  thou  the 
fpear  of  the  king.  Go  to  Mora's  dark- 
brown  fide.  Let  thine  eyes  travel  over  the 
heath.  Obferve  the  foes  of  Fingal :  Ob- 
ferve  the  courfe  of  generous  Cathmor.  I 
hear  a  diftant  found,  like  falling  rocks  in 
the  defert.  But  ftrike  thou  thy  fhield,  at 
times,  that  they  may  not  come  thro*  night, 
and  the  fame  of  Morven  ceafe.  I  begin  to 
be  alone,  my  fon.  I  dread  the  fall  of  my 
renown  !" 

The  voice  of  bards  arofe.  The  king 
leaned  on  the  fhield  of  Trenmor.  Sleep 
defcended  on  his  eyes.  His  future  battles 
arofe  in  his  dreams.  The  hoft  are  fleeping 
around.  Dark-haired  Finlan  obferves  the 
foe.  His  fteps  are  on  a  diftant  hill.  Wq 
Jiear,  at  times,  his  clanging  fhield. 
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ARGUMENT  to  Book  II. 

This  book  opens,  we  may  fuppofe,  about  midnight, 
with  a  foliloquy  of  OfTian,  who  had  retired, 
from  the  reft  of  the  army,  to  mourn  for  his 
fon  Ofcar.  Upon  hearing  the  noife  of  Cathmor's 
army  approaching,  he  went  to  find  out  his  brother 
Fillan,  who  kept  the  watch  on  the  hill  of  Mora,  in 
the  front  of  Fingal's  army.  In  the  converfation  of 
the  brothers,  the  epifode  of  Conar,  the  fon  of  Tren- 
mor,  who  was  the  firft  king  of  Ireland,  is  intro- 
duced, which  lays  open  the  origin  of  the  contefts  be- 
tween the  Gael  and  Firbolg,  the  two  nations  who 
firft  poffefTed  themfelves  of  that  Ifland.  Oflian 
kindles  a  fire  on  Mora  ;  upon  which  Cathmor 
defifled  from  the  defign  he  had  formed  of  fur- 
prizing  the  army  of  the  Caledonians.  He  calls  a 
council  of  his  chiefs  ;  reprimands  Foldath  for  advi- 
fing  a  night-attack,  as  the  Irifh  army  were  fo  much 
fuperior  in  number  to  the  enemy.  The  bard  Fonar 
introduces  the  ftory  of  Crothar,  the  anceftor  of  the 
king,  which  throws  further  light  on  the  hiftory  of 
Ireland,  and  the  original  pretenfions  of  the  family  of 
Atha,  to  the  throne  of  that  kingdom.  The  Irifh 
chiefs  lie  down  to  reft,  and  Cathmor  himfelf  under- 
takes the  watch.  In  this  circuit,  round  the  army, 
he  is  met  by  OfTian.  The  interview  of  the  two 
heroes  is  defcribed.  Cathmor  obtains  a  promife  from 
Oflian,  to  order  a  funeral  elegy  to  be  fung  over  the 
grave  of  Caiibar ;  it  being  the  opinion  of  the  times, 
that  the  fouls  of  the  dead  could  not  be  happy,  till 
their  elegies  were  fung  by  a  bard.  Morning  comes. 
Ciithmor  and  (Jfllan  part ;  and  the  latter,  cafually 
meeting  with  Carril  the  fon  of  Kinfena,  fends  that 
bard,  with  a  funeral  fon?,  to  the  tcmb  of  Cairbar. 
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FATHER  of  heroes !  O  Trenmor !  High 
dweller  of  eddying  winds  I  where  the 
dark- red  thunder  marks  the  troubled  clouds! 
Open  thou  thy  ftormy  halls.  Let  the  bards 
of  old  be  near.  Let  them  draw  near,  with 
fongs  and  their  half-viewlefs  harps.  No 
dweller  of  mifty  valley  comes !  No  hunter 

•  Though  this  book  has  litde  adion,  it  is  not  the 
leaft  important  part  of  Temora.  The  poet,  in  feveral 
epifodes,  runs  up  the  caufe  of  the  war  to  the  very  fource. 
The  firft  population  of  Ireland,  the  wars  between  the 
two  nations  who  originally  poil'efTed  that  ifland,  its  firfl 
race  of  kings,  and  the  revolutions  of  its  government, 
are  important  facts,  and  are  delivered  by  the  poet,  with 
(o  little  mixture  of  the  fabulous,  that  one  cannot  help 
preferring  nis  accounts  to  the  improbable  fictions  of  the 
Scotch  and  Iriih  hiitorians.  1  he  Milefian  fables  bear 
about  them  the  marks  of  a  late  invention.  To  trace 
their  legends  to  their  fource  v/ould  be  no. difficult  tafk; 
but  a  difquifition  of  this  fort  would  extend  this  note 
too  far. 

unknown 
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unknown  at  his  ftreams  !  It  is  the  car-borne 
Ofcar,  from  the  fields  of  war.  Sudden  is 
thy  change,  my  fon,  from  what  thou  wert 
on  dark  Moi-lena !  The  blaft  folds  thee  in 
its  fkirt,  and  nifties  through  the  fky  !  Doft 
thou  not  behold  thy  father,  at  the  ftream 
of  night  ?  The  chiefs  of  Morven  fleep  far- 
diftant.  They  have  loft:  no  fon  !  But  ye 
have  loft  a  hero,  chiefs  of  refounding  Mor- 
ven !  Who  could  equal  his  ftrength,  when 
battle  rolled  againft  his  fide,  like  the  dark- 
nefs  of  crowded  waters  ?  Why  this  cloud 
on  Offian's  foul  ?  It  ought  to  burn  in  dan- 
ger. Erin  is  near  with  her  hoft:.  The 
king  of  Selma  is  alone.  Alone  thou  fhalt 
not  be,  my  father,  while  I  can  lift  the 
fpear ! 

I  rofe,  in  all  my  arms.   I  rofe  and  Hften- 
ed  to  the  wind.     The  ftiield  of  Fillan  *  is 

not 

*  We  underftand,  from  the  preceding  book,  that 
Cathmor  was  near  with  an  army.  When  Cairbar  was 
killed,  the  tribes  who  attended  him  fell  back  to  Cath- 
mor ;  who,  as  it  afterwards  appears,  had  taken  a  re- 
folution  to  furprize  Fingal  by  night.  Fillan  was  dif- 
patched  to  the  hill  of  Mora,  which  was  in  the  front  of 
the  Caledonians,  to  obferve  the  motions  of  Cathmor* 
In  this  fituation  were  affairs  when  Oflian,  upon  hearing 
the  noife  of  the  approaching  enemy,  went  to  find  out 
his  brother.  Their  converfation  naturally  introduces 
the  epifode,  concerning  Conar  the  fon  of  Trenmor,  the 
firft  Irifti  monarch,  which  is  fo  necefTary  to  the  under- 
ftanding  the  foundation  of  the  rebellion  and  ufurpation 
of  Cairbar  and  Cathmor.     Fillan  was  the  youngeft  of 

the 
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not  heard.  I  tremble  for  the  Ton  of  Fingal. 
*'  Why  fhoiild  the  foe  come  by  night  r 
Why  fhould  the  dark-haired  warrior  fail?" 
Diftant,  fullen  murmurs  rife  :  like  the  noife 
of  the  lake  of  Lego,  when  it-s  waters  fhrink, 
in  the  days  of  froft,  and  all  its  burfting  ice 
refounds.  The  people  of  Lara  look  to 
heaven,  and  forefee  the  ftorm  !  My  fteps 
are  forward  on  the  heath.  The  ipear  of 
Ofcar  in  my  hand  !  Red  ftars  looked  from 
high.  I  gleamed,  along  the  night. 

I  faw  Fillan  filent  before  me,  bending 
forward  from  Mora's  rock.  He  heard  tlie 
fhout  of  the  foe.  The  joy  of  his  foul 
arofe.  He  heard  my  founding  tread,  and 
turned  his  lifted  fpear.  •'  Conieil  thou,  ion 
of  night,  in  peace?  Or  doft  thou  meet  my 
wrath  ^  The  foes  of  Fingal  are  mine. 
Speak,  or  fear  my  fteel.  1  ftand  not,  in 
vain,  the  ihield  of  Morven's  race."  *'  Never 
mayft  thou  (land  in  vain,  fon  of  blue-eyed 
Clatho  !  Fingal  begins  to  be  alone.  Dark- 
nefs  gathers  on  the  lafl:  of  his  days.  Yet 
he  has  two  *  fons  who  ought   to  fliine  in 

war. 

the  fons  of  Fingal,  then  living.  He  and  Bofmina, 
mentioned  in  t\\t  battle  of  Lor  a  ^  were  the  only  children 
of  the  king,  by  Clatho  the  daughter  of  Cathulla  king 
of  Inis-tore,  whom  he  had  taken  to  wife  after  the 
death  of  Ros-crana,  the  daughter  of  Cormac  Mac-Co- 
nar  king  of  Ireland. 

*  That  is,  two  fons  in  Ireland.  Fergus,  the  fecond 
fon  of  Fingal,  was,  at  that  time,  on  an  expedition. 

Vol.  II.  D  which 
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war.  Who  ought  to  he  two  beams  of  light, 
near  the  fieps  ot  his  departure." 

"  Son  of  Fingal,"  replied  the  youth,  "  it 
is  not  long  fince  I  raifed  the  fpcar.  Few 
are  the  marks  of  my  fword  in  war.  But 
Fillan's  foul  is  fire !  The  chiefs  of  Bolga  * 
crowd  around  the  flueid  of  generous  Cath- 
mor.  Their  gathering  is  on  that  heath. 
Shall  my  flaps  approach  their  hoft  ?  I 
yielded  to  Ofcar  alone,  in  the  flrife  of  the 
race,  on  Cona  !" 

"  Fillan,  thou  flialt  not  approach  their 
hofl ;  nor  fall  before  thy  fame  is  known. 
My  name  is  heard  in  fong :  when  needful 
I  advance.  From  the  flcirts  of  night  I  fhall 
view   them  over  all   their  gleaming  tribes. 

which  is  mentioned  in  one  of  the  lefler  poems.  He, 
according  to  iome  traditions,  was  the  anceftor  of  Fer- 
gus, the  fon  of  Ere  or  Arcath,  commonly  called  Fergus 
the  fecofid  In  the  Scotch  hiitories.  'i  he  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Fergus  over  the  Scots,  is  placed,  by  the 
moft  approved  annals  of  Scotland,  in  the  fourth  year 
of  the  fifth  age  :  a  full  century  after  the  death  of 
Offian.  The  genealogy  of  his  family  is  recorded  thus 
by  the  Highland  Senachics  ;  Fergus  Mac  -Arcath,  Mac- 
Chongaelf  Mac-Fergus,  Mac-Fion-gael  na  buai  \  i.  e, 
Fergus  the  fon  of  Arcath,  the  fon  of  Congal,  the  fon  of 
Fergus,  the  fon  of  Fingal  the  vi£lorio:is.  '1  his  fubjecl  is 
treated  more  at  large,  in  the  dillsrtation  annexed  to  the 
poem. 

*  The  fouthern  parts  of  Ireland  went,  for  fome 
time,  under  the  name  of  Bolga,  from  the  Fir-bolg  or 
Belga;  of  Britain  who  fettled  a  colony  there.  Bolg  fig- 
nifies  a  quivu-,  from  which  proceeds  Fir-bolg,  i.  e.  bow- 
men 'y  fo  called  from  their  ufing  bows  more  than  any 
of  the  neighbouring  nations. 

Why, 
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Why,  Fillan,  didft  thou  fpeak  of  Ofcar  ! 
Why  awake  my  Ugh  ?  I  mud  forget  *  the 
warrior,  till  the  ftorm  is  rolled  away.  Sad- 
nefs  ought  not  to  dwell  in  danger,  nor  the 
tear  in  the  eye  of  war.  Our  fathers  forgot 
their  fallen  fons,  till  the  noife  of  arms  was 
paft.  Then  forrovv  returned  to  the  tomb, 
and  the  fong  of  bards  arofe."  The  memory 
of  thofe  who  fell,  quickly  followed  the  de- 
parture of  war  :  When  the  tumult  of  battle 
is  paft,  the  foul,  in  iilence,  melts  away,  for 
the  dead. 

Conarf  was  the  brother  of  Trathal,  firfl: 

of 

*  After  this  paiTage,  Ofcar  is  not  mentioned  in  all 
Temora.  The  fituations  ot  the  charaiSters  who  a6l  in 
the  poem  are  fo  intciefting,  that  others,  foreign  to  the 
fubjecft,  could  not  be  introduced  with  any  iurtre. 
Though  the  epifode,  which  follows,  may  feem  to  flow 
naturally  enough  from  the  converfation  of  the  brothers, 
yet  I  have  {hewn,  in  a  preceding  note,  and,  more  at 
large,  in  the  difTertation  annexed  to  this  collection,  that 
the  poet  had  a  farther  defign  in  view. 

t  Conar,  the  firft  kmg  of  Ireland,  was  the  fon  of 
Trenmor,  the  great-grand-father  of  Fingal,  It  was 
on  account  of  this  family-conneilion,  that  Fingal  was 
engaged  in  fo  many  wars  in  the  caufe  of  the  race  of 
Conar.  Tho'  few  of  the  adions  of  Trenmor  are 
mentioned,  he  was  the  moft  renowned  name  of  anti- 
quity. The  moft  probable  opinion  concerning  him 
is,  that  he  was  the  firft,  who  united  the  tribes  of  the 
Caledonians,  and  commanded  them,  in  chief,  againft 
the  incurfions  of  the  Romans.  The  genealogifts  of  the; 
North  have  traced  his  family  far  back,  and  given  a  lift 
of  his  anceftors  to  Cuan-mor  iiati  Ian,  or  Conmor  of 
D  2  the 
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of  mortal  men.  His  battles  were  on  every 
eoaft.  A  thoufand  ftreams  rolled  down  the 
blood  of  bis  foes.  His  fame  filled  green 
Erin,  like  a  pleafant  gale.  The  nations 
gathered  in  Ullin,  and  they  blelTed  the 
king  ;  the  king  of  the  race  of  their  fathers, 
from  the  land  of  Selma. 

The  chiefs  *  of  the  fouth  were  gathered, 
in  the  darknefs  of  their  pride.  In  the  hor- 
rid cave  of  Muma  they  mixed  their  fecrec 
words.  Thither  often,  they  faid,  the  fpirits 
of  their  fathers  came  ;  fhewing  their  pale 
forms  from  the  chinky  rocks  :  reminding 
them  of  the  honor  of  Bolga.  '*  Why 
fliould  Conar  reign,"  they  faid,  "  the  fon 
of  refounding  Morven  ?" 

They  came  forth,  like  the  ftreams  of  the 
defert,  with  the  roar  of  their  hundred  tribes. 
Conar  was  a  rock  before  them  ;  broken 
they  rolled  on  every  fide.     But  often  they 

the  fwords,  who,  according  to  them,  was  the  firft  who 
crofTcd  the  great  fea,  to  Caledonia,  from  which  cir- 
cuirftance  his  name  proceeded,  which  iignifies  Great 
ocean.  Genealogies  of  fo  ancient  a  date,  however,  are 
little  to  be  depended  upon. 

*  The  chiefs  of  the  Fir-bolg  who  pofTefTed  them- 
felves  of  the  fouth  of  Ireland,  prior,  perhaps,  to  the 
fettlement  of  the  Cael  of  Caledonia,  and  the  Hebrides, 
in  Ulfter.  From  the  fequel,  it  appears  that  the  Fir- 
bolg  were,  by  much,  the  moft  powerful  nation  ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  Cael  muft  have  fubmitted  to  them, 
had  they  not  received  fuccours  from  their  mother- 
country,  under  the  command  of  Conar. 

7  returned, 
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returned,  and  the  fons  of  Selma  fell.  The 
king  flood,  among  the  tombs  of  his  warri- 
ors. He  darkly  bent  his  mournful  face. 
His  foul  was  rolled  into  itfelf  :  and  he  had 
marked  the  place,  where  he  was  to  fall  : 
when  Trathal  came,  in  his  ftrength,  his 
brother  from  cloudy  Morven.  Nor  did  he 
come  alone.  Colgar  *  was  at  his  fide  ;  Col- 
gar  the  fon  of  the  king  and  of  white- bo- 
fomed  Solin-corma. 

As  Trenmor,  cloathed  with  meteors,  ce- 
fcends  from  the  halls  of  thunder,  pouring 
the  dark  (form  before  him  over  the  trou- 
bled fea  :  fo  Colgar  defcended  to  battle,  and 
wafted  the  echoing  field.  His  father  re- 
joiced over  the  hero  :  but  an  arrow  came ! 
His  tomb  was  raifed,  without  a  tear.  The 
king  was  to  revenge  his  fon.  He  lightened 
forward  in  battle,  till  Bolga  yielded  at  her 
ftreams ! 

When  peace  returned  to  the  land  :  When 
his  blue  waves  bore  the  king  to  Morven  : 

*  Colg-er,  fiercely-looking  warrior.  Sulin-corma, 
blue  eyes.  Colger  was  the  eldeft  of  the  Tons  of  Trathal  : 
Comhal,  who  was  the  father  of  Fingal,  was  very  young 
when  the  prefent  expedition  to  Ireland  happened.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  of  all  the  anceftors  of  Fingal,  tradi- 
tion makes  the  leaft  mention  of  Comhal  j  which,  pro- 
bably, proceeded  from  the  unfortunate  life  and  un- 
timely death  of  that  hero.  From  fome  paflages,  con- 
cerning him,  we  learn,  indeed,  that  he  was  brave,  but 
he  wanted  conduift. 

D  3  then 
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then  he  remembered  his  fon,  and  poured 
the  filent  tear.  Thrice  did  the  bards,  at 
the  cave  of  Furmono,  call  the  foul  of  Col- 
gar.  They  called  him  to  the  hills  of  his 
land.  He  heard  them  in  his  mift.  Trathal 
placed  his  fword  in  the  cave,  that  the  fpirit 
of  his  fon  might  rejoice. 

"  Colgar  *,  fon  of  Trathal !"  faid  Fillan, 
^'  thou  wert  renowned  in  youth  !  But  the 
king  hath  not  marked  my  fword,  bright- 
llreaming  on  the  field.  I  go  forth  with 
the  crowd.  I  return,  without  my  fame. 
But  the  foe  approaches,  OfTian  !  I  hear  their 
murmur  on  the  heath.  The  found  of  their 
ileps  is  like  thunder,  in  the  bofom  of  the 
ground,  when  the  rocking  hills  fhake  their 
groves,  and  not  a  blaft  pours  from  the  dark- 
ened fky !" 

OfTian  turned  fudden  on  his  fpear.  He 
raifed  the  tiame  of  an  oak  on  high.  I  fpread 
it  large,  on  Mora's  wind.  Cathmor  ftopt 
in  his  courfe.  Gleaming  he  flood,  like  a 
rock,  OR^whofe  lides  are  the  wandering  of 
blafls  ;  which  feize  its  echoing  ftreams,  and 
clothe  them  over  with   ice.     So  flood  the 

*  The  poem  begins  here  to  mark  flrongly  the  cha-  - 
ra6^er  of  Fillan,  who  is  to  ntiake  (o  great  a  figure  in 
the  fequel.  He  has  the  impatience,  the  ambition  and 
iire  which  are  peculiar  to  a  young  hero.  Kindled  with 
the  fame  of  Colgar,  he  forgets  his  untimely  fall.  From 
Fillan's  expreffions  in  this  paflage,  it  would  Teem,  that 
he  was  negleded  by  Fingal,  on  account  of  his  youth. 

friend 
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friend  *  of  ftrangers !  The  winds  lift  his 
heavy  locks.  1  hou  art  the  talleft  of  the 
race  of  Erin,  king  of  ftreamy  Atha  ! 

*'  Fird  of  bards,"  faid  Cathmor,  *'  Fo- 
narf,  call  the  chiefs  of  Erin.  Call  red- 
hair'd  Cormar  :  dark-browed  Malthos :  the 
fide-long-looking  gloom  of  Maronan.  Let 
the  pride  of  Foldath  appear.  The  red  rol- 
ling eye  of  Turlotho.  Nor  let  Hidalla  be 
forgot ;  his  voice,  in  danger,  is  the  found 
of  a  fnower,  when  it  falls  in  the  blafled 
vale,  near  Atha's  falling  ftream.  Pleafant 
is  its  found,  on  the  plain,  whilfl:  broken 
thunder  travels  over  the  fky  !" 

They  came,  in  their  clanging  arms. 
They  bent  forward  to  his  voice,  as  if  a 
fpirit  of  their  fathers  fpoke  from  a  cloud  of 
night.  Dreadful  fhone  they  to  the  light ; 
like  the  fall  of  the  ftream  of  Brumo  J,  when 

*  Cathmor  is  di/linguiflied,  by  this  honourable  title, 
on  account  of  his  generofity  to  ftrangers,  which  was  fo 
great  as  to  be  remarkable  even  in  thofe  days  of  hofpi- 
tality. 

t  Fonar,  the  man  of  fong.  Before  the  introduction 
of  Chriftianity  a  name  was  not  impofed  upon  any  per- 
fon,  till  he  had  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  fome  remarkable 
a£tion,  from  which  his  name  lliould  be  derived. 

X  Brumo  was  a  place  of  worfhip  (Fing,  b.  6.)  in 
Craca,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the  ifles  of  Shet- 
land. It  was  thought,  that  the  fpirits  of  the  deceafed 
haunted  it,  by  night,  which  adds  more  terror  to  the 
tjefcription  introduced  here.  The  horrid  circle  of  Bru- 
mo^ where  often,  they  fa'id^  the  ghojis  of  the  dead  hoiuled 
■  found  the  flone  of  fear. 

D  4  the 
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the  meteor  lights  it,  before  the  nightly 
ftranger.  Shuddering,  he  flops  in  his 
journey,  and  looks  up  for  the  beam  of  the 
morn ! 

t<  Why  *  dellglits  Foldath,"  faid  the 
king,  "  to  pour  the  blood  of  foes  by  night? 
Fails  his  arm  in  battle,  in  the  beams  of 
day  ?  Few  are  the  foes  before  us,  why 
fhould  we  clothe  us  in  {hades  ?  The  valiant 
delight  to  fhine,  in  the  battles  of  their  land  ! 
Thy  council  was  in  vain,  chief  of  Moma  ! 
The  eyes  of  Morven  do  not  fleep.  They 
are  watchful,  as  eagles,  on  their  mofly 
rocks.  Let  each  coUedt,  beneath  his  cloud, 
the  flrength  of  his  roaring  tribe.  To-mor- 
row I  move,  in  light,  to  meet  the  foes  of 
Bolga  ?  Mighty  f  was  he,  that  is  low,  the 
race  of  Borbar-Duthul  !" 

*'  Not  unmarked  !"faid  Foldath,  "  were 
my  fteps  before  thy  race.  In  light,  1  met 
the  foes  of  Cairbar.  The  warrior  praifed 
my  deeds.  But  his  ftone  was  raifed  with- 
out a  tear  !   No   bard  J  fung  over  Erin's 

*  From  this  pafTage,  it  appears,  that  it  was  Foldath 
v/ho  had  advifed  the  night-attack.  The  gloomy  cha- 
racter of  Foldath  is  properly  contrafted  to  the  gener- 
ous, the  open  Cathmor. 

f  By  this  exclamation  Cathmor  intimates  that  he 
intends  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  brother  Cairbar. 

J  To  have  no  funeral  elegy  fung  over  his  tomb, 
was,  among  the  Celtas,  reckoned  the  greatefl  misfor- 
tune that  could  befal  a  man  ;  as  his  foul  could  not 
otherwife  be  admitted  to  the  airy  hall  of  bis  fathers, 

king. 
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king.  Shall  his  foes  rejoice  along  their 
moffy  hills  ?  No :  they  muft  not  rejoice  ! 
He  was  the  friend  of  Foldath !  Our  words 
were  mixed,  in  fecrer,  in  Moma's  filent 
cave ;  whilfl:  thou,  a  boy  in  the  field,  pur- 
fuedll  the  thiftle's  beard.  With  Moma's 
fons  I  fhall  rufli  abroad,  and  find  the  foe, 
on  his  dufky  hills.  Fingal  fhall  lie,  with- 
out his  fong,thegrey-haired  kingof  Selma." 

*'  Dofl:  thou  think,  thou  feeble  man/* 
replied  Cathmor,  half-enraged  :  "  Doft  thou 
think  Fingal  can  fall,  without  his  fame,  in 
Erin  ?  Could  the  bards  be  filent  at  the  tomb 
of  Selma's  king  ?  The  fong  would  burft  in 
fecret  !  the  fpirit  of  the  king  would  rejoice  ! 
It  is  when  thou  fhalt  fall,  that  the  bard 
fhall  forget  the  fong.  Thou  art  dark,  chief 
of  Moma,  though  thine  arm  is  a  tempeft 
in  war.  Do  I  forget  the  king  of  Erin,  in 
his  narrow  houfe  ?  My  foul  is  not  loft  to 
Cairbar,  the  brother  of  my  love  !  I  marked 
the  bright  beams  of  joy,  which  travelled 
over  his  cloudy  mind,  when  I  returned,  with 
fame,  to  Atha  of  the  ftreams." 

Tall  they  removed,  beneath  the  words  of 
the  king.  Each  to  his  own  dark  tribe; 
where,  humming,  they  rolled  on  the  heath, 
faint-glittering  to  the  ftars:  like  waves,  in 
a  rocky  bay,  before  the  nightly  wind.  Be- 
neath an  oak,  lay  the  chief  of  Atha.  His 
iliield,  a  dufky  round,  hung  high.     Near 

him. 
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him,  againft  a  rock,  leaned  the  fair  ftran- 
ger  *  oi  Inls-huna  :  that  beam  of  light, 
with  wandering  locks,  from  Lumon  of  the 
roes.  At  diftance  rofe  the  voice  of  Fcnar, 
with  the  deeds  of  the  days  of  old.  The 
fong  fails,  at  times,  in  Lubar*s  growing 
roar ! 

"  Crothar  t>"  begun  the  bard,  "  firft 
dwelt  at  Atha's  moffy  ftream  !  A  thoufand  f 

oaks, 

*  By  the  f.ranger  of  Inh-huna^  is  meant  Sulmalla, 
the  daughter  of  Conmor  king  of  Inis-huna,  the  ancient 
name  of  that  part  of  South  Britain,  which  is  next  to 
the  Irifli  coaft.  She  had  followed  Cathmor  in  difguife. 
Her  ftc;ry  is  related  at  large  in  the  fourth  book. 

■\  Crothar  was  the  ancefior  of  Cathmor,  and  the 
firft  oi  his  family,  who  had  fettled  in  Atha.  It  was, 
in  his  time,  that  the  firfl:  wars  were  kindled  between 
the  I'ir-bolg  and  Cael.  The  propriety  of  the  epifode 
is  evident ;  as  the  conteft  which  originally  rofe  be- 
tween Crothar  and  Conar,  fubfifted  afterwards  between 
their  pofterity,  and  was  the  foundation  of  the  ftory  of 
the  poem. 

%  From  this  circumftance  we  may  learn,  that  the 
art  of  building  with  (lone  was  not  known  in  Ireland 
ib  early  as  the  days  of  Crothar.  When  the  colony 
were  long  fettled  in  the  country,  the  arts  of  civil  life 
began  to  increafe  among  them,  for  we  find  mention 
made  of  the  totvers  of  Atha  in  the  time  of  Cathmor, 
■which  could  not  well  be  applied  to  wooden  buildings. 
In  Caledonia  they  begun  very  early  to  build  with  ftone. 
None  of  the  houfes  of  Fingal,  excepting  Ti-foirmal, 
"were  of  wood.  Ti-foirmal  was  the  great  hall  where 
the  bards  met  to  repeat  their  compofitions  annually,  be- 
fore they  fubmitted  them  to  the  judgment  of  the  king 
in  Selma.  By  fome  accident  or  other,  this  wooden 
houfe  happened  to  be  burnt,  and  an  ancient  bard,  in 

the 
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oaks,  from  the  mountains,  formed  his  echo- 
ing hall.  The  gathering  of  the  people 
"was  there,  around  the  feaft  of  the  blue- 
eyed  king.  But  who,  among  his  chiefs, 
"was  like  the  {lately  Crothar  ?  Warriors 
kindled  in  his  prefence.  The  young  figh 
of  the  virgins  rofe.  In  Alnecma  *  was  the 
warrior  honoured  :  the  firft  of  the  race  of 
Bolga. 

"  He  purfued  the  chafe  in  Ullin  :  on  the 
mofs-covered  top  of  Drumardo.  From  the 
wood  looked  the  daughter  of  Cathmin,  the 
blue-rolling  eye  of  Con-lama.  Her  figh 
rofe  in  fecret.  She  bent  her  head,  midfl: 
her  wandering  locks.  The  moon  looked 
in,  at  night,  and  faw  the  whiie-toffing  of 
her  arms;  for  flie  thought  of  the  mighty 
Crothar,  in  the  feafon  of  dreams. 

"  Three  days  feafted  Crothar  with  Cath- 
min. On  the  fourth  they  awaked  the  hinds. 
Con-lama  moved  to  the  chafe,  with  all  her 

the  chara£ler  of  Offian,  has  left  us  a  curious  cata- 
logue of  the  furniture  which  it  contained.  '1  he  poem  is 
notjuft  nov/  in  my  hands,  otherwife  I  would  lay  here  a 
trandation  of  it  before  the  reader.  It  has  litde  poetical 
merit,  and  evidently  bears  the  marks  of  a  later  period. 

*  Alnecma,  or  Alnecmacht,  was  the  ancient  name 
of  Connaught.  Ullin  is  ftill  the  Irilh  name  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Ulfler.  To  avoid  the  multiplying  of  notes, 
I  fhall  here  give  the  fignification  of  the  names  in  this 
epifode.  Drumardo,  high  ridge.  Cathmin,  calm  in 
battle.  Con-lamha,  foft  hand.  Turloch,  man  of  the 
quiver,     Cormul,  blue  eye, 

8  lovely 
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lovely  fleps.  She  met  Crothar  in  the  nar- 
row path.  The  bow  fell  at  once  from  her 
hand.  She  turned  her  face  away,  and  half- 
hid  it  with  her  locks.  The  love  of  Cro- 
thar rofe.  He  brought  the  white-bofomed 
maid  to  Atha.  Bards  raifed  the  fong  in  her 
prefence.  Joy  dwelt  round  the  daughter 
of  Cathmin. 

**  The  pride  of  Turloch  rofei  a  youth 
v*^ho  loved  the  white-handed  Con-lama. 
He  came,  with  battle,  to  Alnecma  ;  to  Atha 
of  the  roes.  Cormul  went  forth  to  the 
flrife,  the  brother  of  car-borne  Crothar. 
He  went  forth,  but  he  fell.  The  figh  of 
his  people  rofe.  Silent  and  tall,  acrofs  the 
ftream,  came  the  darkening  flrength  of 
Crothar :  he  rolled  the  foe  from  Alnecma. 
He  returned,  midft  the  joy  of  Con-lama. 

*'  Battle  on  battle  comes.  Blood  is  poured 
on  blood.  The  tombs  of  the  valiant  rife. 
Erin's  clouds  are  hung  round  with  ghofts. 
The  chiefs  of  the  fouth  gathered  round  the 
echoing  fhield  of  Crothar.  He  came,  with 
death,  to  the  paths  of  the  foe.  The  virgins 
wept,  by  the  ftreams  of  Ullin.  They  looked 
to  the  mift  of  the  hill :  No  hunter  de- 
fcended  from  its  folds.  Silence  darkened 
in  the  land.  Blafts  fighed  lonely  on  grafly 
tombs. 

"  Defcendlng  like  the  eagle  of  heaven,  with 
all  his  ruflling  wings,  when  he  forfakes  the 

blaft, 
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blaft,  with  joy,  the  fon  of  Trenmor  came  ; 
Conar,  arm  of  death,  from  Morven  of  the 
groves.  He  poured  his  might  along  green 
Erin.  Death  dimly  ftrode  behind  his  fword. 
The  fons  of  Bolga  fled,  from  his  courfe,  as 
from  a  ftream,  that  burfting  from  the  ftormy 
defert,  rolls  the  fields  together  with  all  their 
echoing  woods.  Crothar  *  met  him  in. 
battle:  but  Alnecma's  warriors  fled.  The 
king  of  Atha  flowly  retired,  in  the  grief 
of  his  foul.  He,  afterwards,  fhone  in  the 
fouth  ;  but  dim  as  the  fun  of  Autumn  ; 
when  he  vifits,  in  his  robes  of  mifi:,  Lara 
of  dark  ftreams.  The  withered  grafs  is 
covered  with  dew :  the  field,  tho'  bright,  is 
fad." 

<<  Why  wakes  the  bard  before  me,"  fald 
Cathmor,  "  the  memory  of  thole  w^ho  fled  ? 

*  The  delicacy  here,  with  regard  to  Crothar,  Is 
proper.  As  he  was  the  anceftor  of  Cathmor,  to  whom 
the  epifode  is  addrefled,  the  bard  foftens  his  defeat,  by 
only  mentioning  that  \\\s  people  fed.  Cathmor  took  the 
long  of  Fonar  in  an  unfavourable  light.  The  bards, 
being  of  the  order  of  the  Druids,  who  pretended  to  a 
foreknowledge  of  events,  were  fuppofed  to  have  fome 
iupernatural  prefcience  of  futurity.  The  king  thought, 
that  the  choice  of  Fonar's  fong  proceeded  frofn  his 
forefeeing  the  unfortunate  iffue  of  the  war ;  and  that 
his  own  fate  was  fhadowed  out,  in  that  of  his  anceflor 
Crothar.  The  attitude  of  the  bard,  after  the  repri- 
mand of  his  patron,  is  pidturefque  and  afFeciing.  \Ve 
admire  the  fpeech  of  Cathmor,  but  lament  the  efxet^ 
it  has  on  the  feeling  foul  of  the  good  old  poet. 

Has 
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Has  fome  ghoft,  from  his  dufky  cloud,  bent 
forward  to  thine  ear  ;  to  frighten  Cathmor 
from  the  field,  with  the  tales  of  old  ?  Dwel- 
lers of  the  fkirts  of  night,  your  voice  is  but 
a  blaft  to  me;  which  takes  the  grey  ihiftle's 
head,  and  ftrews  its  beard  on  ftreams.  With- 
in my  bofom  is  a  voice.  Others  hear  it 
not.  His  foul  forbids  the  king  of  Erin  to 
Ihrink  back  from  war." 

Abafhed  the  bard  finks  back  in  night: 
retired  he  bends  above  a  ftream.  His 
thoughts  are  on  the  days  of  Atha,  when 
Cathmor  heard  his  fong  with  joy.  His 
tears  come  rolling  down.  The  winds  are 
in  his  beard.  Ekin  fleeps  around.  No 
fleep  comes  down  on  Cathraor's  eyes.  Dark, 
in  his  foul,  he  faw  the  fpirit  of  low-laid 
Cairbar.  He  faw  him,  without  his  fong, 
rolled  in  a  blaft  of  night.  He  rofe.  His 
l^eps  were  round  the  hoft.  Ele  firuck,  at 
times,  his  echoing  fhield.  The  found  reach- 
ed Oflian's  ear  on  Mora's  molTy  brow. 

*'  Fillan,"  I  faid,  "  the  foes  advance.  I 
hear  the  fhield  of  war.  Stand  thou  in  the 
narrow  path.  Oflian  fliall  mark  their  courfe. 
If  over  my  fall  the  hoft  fhould  pour ;  then 
be  thy  buckler  heard.  Awake  the  king  on 
his  heath,  left  his  fame  Ihould  fly  away." 
I  ftrode  in  all  my  rattling  arms ;  wide- 
bounding  over  a  ftrcam  that  darkly- winded, 
in  the  fieldj  before  the  king  of  Atha.  Green 

Atha's 
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Atha's  king,  with  lifted  fpear,  came  for- 
ward on  my  courfe.  Now  would  we  have 
mixed  in  horrid  fray,  like  two  contending 
ghofts,  that  bending  forward,  from  two 
clouds,  fend  forth  the  roaring  winds  ;  did 
not  Offian  behold,  on  high,  the  helmet  of 
Erin's  kings.  The  Eagle's  wing  fpread 
above  it,  ruftling  in  the  breeze.  A  red  ftar 
looked  thro'  the  plumes.  I  ftopt  the  lifted 
fpear. 

*'  The  helmet  of  kings  is  before  me  ! 
Who  art  thou,  fon  of  night  ?  Shall  Offian's 
fpear  be  renowned,  when  thou  art  lowly- 
laid  ?  At  once  he  dropt  the  gleaming  lance. 
Growing  before  me  feemed  the  form.  He 
ftretched  his  hand  in  night.  He  fpoke  the 
words  of  kings. 

*'  Friend  of  the  fpirits  of  heroes,  do  I 
meet  thee  thus  in  fliadcs  ?  I  have  wiihed 
for  thy  (lately  fteps  in  Atha,  in  the  days  of 
joy.  Why  fhould  my  fpear  now  arife  .? 
The  fun  muft  behold  us,  Offian  ;  when  we 
bend,  gleaming,  in  the  ilrife.  Future  war- 
riors Ihali  mark  the  place  :  and,  fhudder- 
ing,  think  of  other  years.  They  lliall  mark 
it,  like  the  haunt  of  ghofls,  pleafant  and 
dreadful  to  the  foul." 

**  Shall  it  then  be  forgot,"  I  faid, 
**  where  we  meet  in  peace?  is  the  remem- 
brance of  battles  always  pleafant  to  the  foul  I 
Do  not  we  behold,   with  joy,    the   placff 

where 
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where  our  fathers  feafted  ?  But  our  eyes  are 
full  of  tears,  on  the  fields  of  their  war. 
This  ftone  fhall  rife,  with  all  its  mofs,  and 
fpeak  to  other  years.  "  Here  Cathmor 
and  OiTian  met  :  the  warriors  met  in  peace!" 
When  thou,  O  ftone,  fhalt  fail.  When 
Lubar's  ftream  fhall  roll  away!  then  fhall 
the  traveller  come,  and  bend  here,  perhaps, 
in  reft.  When  the  darkened  moon  is  rolled 
over  his  head,  our  fhadowy  forms  may 
come,  and,  mixing  with  his  dreams,  remind 
him  of  this  place.  But  why  turneft  thou 
fo  dark  away.  Ion  of  Borbar-duthul  *  ?" 

"  Not  forgot,  fon  of  Fingal,  Ihall  we 
afcend  thefe  winds.  Our  deeds  are  ftreams 
of  light,  before  the  eyes  of  bards.  But 
darknefs  is  rolled  on  Atha  :  the  king  is 
low,  without  his  fong  :  ftill  there  was  a 
beam  towards  Cathmor  from  his  ftormy 
foul ;  like  the  moon,  in  a  cloud,  amidft  the 
dark-red  courfe  of  thunder." 

"  Son  of  Erin,"  I  replied,  "  my  wrath 
dwells  not  in  his  earth  f.     My  hatred  flies, 

on 

*  Borbar-duthul,  the  furly  warrior  of  the  doi-k- brown 
eyes.  That  his  name  luited  well  with  his  charadler, 
we  may  eafily  conceive,  from  the  llory  delivered  con- 
cerning him  by  Malthos,  toward  the  end  of  the  fixth 
book.  He  was  the  brother  of  that  Colculla,  who  i& 
mentioned  in  the  epifode  which  begins  the  fourth 
book. 

t  This  reply  abounds  with  the  fentiments  of  a  noble 
xnind.  Tho',  of  all  men  living,  he  was  the  moft  in- 
jured 
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on  eagle-wing,  from  the  foe  that  is  low. 
He  fliall  hear  the  fong  of  bards.  Cairbar 
fhall  rejoice  on  his  winds." 

Cathmor's  fvvelling  foul  arofe.  He  took 
the  dagger  from  his  fide,  and  placed  it 
gleaming  in  my  hand.  He  placed  it,  in 
my  hand,  with  fighs,  and,  filenr,  ftrode 
away.  Mine  eyes  followed  his  departure. 
He  dimly  gleamed,  like  the  form  of  a  ghoft, 
which  meets  a  traveller,  by  night  on  the 
dark-fkirted  heath.  His  words  are  dark 
like  fongs  of  old  :  with  morning  ftrides  the 
unfinifhed  iTiade  away  ! 

*  Who  comes  from  Lubar's  vale  ?  from 
the  fkirts  of  the  morning  mill  ?  The  drops 
of  heaven  are  on  his  head.  His  fteps  are 
in  the  paths  of  the  fad.  It  is  Carril  of 
other  times.  He  comes  from  Tura's  filent 
cave.     I  behold  it  dark  in  the  rock,  thro* 

jured  by  Cairbar,  yet  he  lays  afide  his  rage  as  the  foe 
was  low.  How  difFerent  is  this  from  the  behaviour  of- 
the  heroes  of  other  ancient  poems  ?  Cynthius  aurein 
vellit. 

*  The  morning  of  thefecond  day,  from  the  opening 
of  the  poem,  comes  on.  After  the  death  of  Cuthul- 
lin,  Carril,  the  fon  of  Kinfena,  his  bard,  retired  to  the 
cave  of  Tura,  which  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Moi-Iena,  the  fcene  of  thepoemof  Temora.  His  cafual 
appearance  here  enables  Oflian  to  fulfil  immediately 
the  promife  he  had  made  to  Cathmor,  of  cauhng  the 
funeral  fong  to  be  pronounced  over  the  tomb  of  Cair- 
bar. T.'his  book  takes  up  only  the  fpace  of  a  few 
hours. 

Vol.  II.  E  the 
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the  thin  folds  of  mift.  There,  perhaps, 
Cuthullin  fits,  on  the  biaft  which  bends  its 
trees.  Pleaiant  is  the  fong  of  the  morning 
from  the  bard  of  Erin  ! 

"  The  waves  crowd  away,"  faid  Carril. 
*'  They  crowd  away  for  fear.  They  hear 
the  found  of  thy  coming  forth,  O  fun  ! 
1  errible  is  thy  beauty,  ion  of  heaven,  when 
death  is  defcending  on  thy  locks  :  when 
thou  rolleft  thy  vapours  before  thee,  over 
the  blafted  h.oft.  But  pleafant  is  thy  beam 
to  the  hunter,  fitting  by  the  rock  in  a  ftorm, 
v.'hen  thou  fhewefl  thyfelf  from  the  parted 
cloud,  and  brightened  his  dewy  locks  :  he 
looks  down  on  the  ftreamy  vale,  and  be- 
holds the  defcent  of  roes  !  How  long  fhalt 
thou  rife  on  war,  and  roll,  a  bloody  Ihield, 
thro'  heaven  ?  1  fee  the  deaths  of  heroes, 
dark-wandering  over  thy  face  !'" 

"  Why  wander  the  words  of  Carril  ?" 
I  faid.  "  Does  the  fon  of  heaven  mourn  ? 
Ke  is  unftained  in  his  courfe,  ever  rejoicing 
in  his  lire.  Roll  on,  thou  carelefs  light, 
"i  hou  too,  perhaps,  muft  fall.  Thy  dark- 
ening hour  may  feize  thee,  ftruggling,  as 
ihou  roUefl:  through  thy  fky.  But  pleafant 
is  the  voice  of  the  bard:  pleafant  to  Offian's 
foul !  It  is  like  the  (liowcr  of  the  morning, 
when  it  comes  through  the  ruftiing  vale, 
on  which  the  fun  looks  thro'  mii^,  juft  rifing 
from  his  rocks.     But  this   is  no   time,  O 

bard! 
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bard  !  to  fit  down,  at  the  ftrife  of  fens:. 
Fingal  is  in  arms  on  the  vale.  Thou  feed 
the  flaming  (hield  of  the  king.  His  face 
darkens  between  his  locks.  He  beholds 
the  wide  rolling  of  Erin.  Does  not  Carril 
behold  that  tomb,  befide  the  roaring  ftream.^ 
Three  ftones  lift  their  grey  heads,  beneath 
a  bending  oak  A  king  is  lowly  laid  ! 
Give  thou  his  foul  to  the  wind.  He  is  the 
brother  of  Cathmor  !  Open  his  airy  hall ! 
Let  thy  fong  be  a  ilream  of  joy  to  Cairbar's 
darkened  ghoft !" 
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ARGUMENT  to  Book  III. 

Morning  coming  on,  Fingal,  after  a  fpeech  to  his  peo- 
ple, devolves  the  command  on  Gaul,  the  fon  of 
Morni  ;  it  being  the  cuftom  of  the  times,  that  the 
king  fhould  not  engage,  till  the  neceffity  of  affairs 
required  his  fuperior  valour  and  condufl.  The 
king  and  O/lian  retire  to  the  rock  of  Cormul,  which 
overlooked  the  field  of  battle.  The  bards  fing  the 
war-fong.  'I  he  general  conflidt  is  defcribed.  Gaul, 
the  fon  of  Morni,  diftinguifhes  himfelf :  kills  Tur- 
lathon,  chief  of  Moruth,  and  other  chiefs  of  lefler 
name.  On  the  other  hand,  Foldath,  who  com- 
manded the  IriHi  army  (for  Cathmor,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  Fingal,  kept  himfelf  from  battle)  fights 
gallantly  j  kills  Connal,  chief  of  Dun-lora,  and 
advances  to  engage  Gaul  himfelf.  Gaul  in  the 
mean  time,  being  wounded  in  the  hand,  by  a  random 
arrow,  is  covered  by  Fillan,  the  fon  of  Fingal,  who 
performs  prodigies  of  valour.  Night  comes  on.  The 
horn  of  Fingal  recalls  his  army.  The  bards  meet 
ihem,  with  a  congratulatory  fong,  in  which  the 
praifes  of  Gaul  and  Fillan  are  particularly  celebrated. 
The  chiefs  fit  down  at  a  feaft  ;  Fingal  mifles  Con- 
nal. The  epifode  of  Connal  and  Duth-caron  is 
introduced  ;  which  throws  further  light  on  the  an- 
cient hiiiory  of  Ireland.  Carril  is  difpatched  to 
raife  the  tomb  of  Connal.  The  action  of  this  book 
takes  up  the  fecond  day  from  the  opening  of  the 
pcem. 
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TTZho  is  that  at  blue-ftreamlng  Lubar  ? 
^^  Who,  by  the  bending  hill  of  roes  ? 
Tall,  he  leans  on  an  oak  torn  from  high, 
by  nightly  winds.  Who  but  Comhal's  fon, 
brightening  in  the  laft  of  his  fields  ?  His 
grey  hair  is  on  the  breeze.  He  half  un- 
Iheaths  the  fword  of  Luno.  Hir,  eyes  are 
turned  to  Moi-lena,  to  the  dark  moving  of 
foes.  Doft  thou  hear  the  voice  of  the  king  ? 
It  is  like  the  burfting  of  a  ftream,  in  the 
defert,  when  it  comes,  between  its  echoing 
rocks,  to  the  blafted  field  of  the  fun ! 

**  Wide-fkirted  comes  down  the  foe  ! 
Sons  of  woody  Selma,  arife  !  Be  ye  like  the 
rocks  of  our  land,  on  whofe  brown  fides 
are  the  rolling  of  ftreams.  A  beam  of  joy 
comes  on  my  foul.  I  fee  the  foe  mighty 
before  me.  It  is  when  he  is  feeble,  that  the 
E  4  fighs 
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fighs  of  Fingal  are  heard  :  left  death  fhould 
come  without  renown,  and  darknefs  dwell 
on  his  tomb.  Who  fhall  lead  the  war, 
agalnft  the  hoft  of  Alnecma  ?  It  is,  only 
when  danger  grows,  that  my  fword  fliall 
fhine.  Such  was  the  cuftom,  heretofore, 
of  Trenmor  the  ruler  of  winds  !  and  thus 
defcended  to  battle  the  blue-fluelded  Tra- 
thal  \ 

The  chiefs  bend  toward  the  king.  Each 
darkly  feems  to  claim  the  war.  They  tell, 
by  halves,  their  mighty  deeds.  They  turn 
their  eyes  on  Erin.  But  far  before  the  reft 
the  fon  of  Morni  ftands.  Silent  he  ftands, 
for  who  had  not  heard  of  the  battles  of 
Gaul  ?  They  rofe  within  his  foul.  His 
hand,  in  fecret,  feized  the  fword.  The 
fword  which  he  brought  from  Strumon, 
when  the  ftrength  of  Morni  failed  *. 

On 

*  Strumon,  Jlream  of  the  hill,  the  name  of  the  feat 
of  the  family  of  Gaul,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Selma. 
During  Gaul's  expedition  to  Tromathon,  mentioned 
in  the  poem  of  Oithona,  Morni  his  father  died.  Morni 
ordered  the  fivord  of  Strumon  (which  had  been  pre- 
ferved,  in  the  family,  as  a  relique,  from  the  days  of 
Colgach,  the  moft  renowned  of  his  anceftors)  to  be 
laid  by  his  fide,  in  the  tomb  :  at  the  fame  time,  leaving 
it  in  charge  to  his  fon,  not  to  take  it  from  thence,  till 
he  was  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity.  Not  long  after^ 
two  of  his  brothers  being  flain,  in  battle,  by  Colda- 
ronnan,  chief  of  Clutha,  Gaul  went  to  his  father's 
tomb  to  take  the  fword.  His  addrefs  to  the  fpirit 
of  the  deceafed  hero,  is  the  fubjedt  of  the  following 
ihort  poem. 

Gaul. 
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On  his  fpear  leans  Fillan  of  Selma  *,  in 
the   wandering  of  his   locks.     Thrice  he 


Gaul. 

*'  Breaker  of  echoing  (hields,  whofe  head  Is  deep  in 
fhades  ;  hear  me  from  the  darknefs  of  Clora,  O  fon  of 
Colgach,  hear ! 

'*  No  ruftling,  like  the  eagle's  wing,  comes  over 
the  courfe  of  my  ftreams.  Deep  bofomed  in  the  midil: 
of  the  defert,  O  king  of  Strumon,  hear  ! 

"  Dwelleft  thou  in  the  fliadovvy  breeze,  that  pours 
its  dark  wave  over  the  grafs  ?  Ceafe  to  ftrew  the  beard 
of  the  thiftle  ;  O  chief  of  Clora,  hear  ! 

"  Or  rideft  thou  on  a  beam,  amidft  the  dark  trouble 
of  clouds  ?  Poureft  thou  the  loud  u-ind  on  feas,  to  roll 
their  blue  waves  over  ifles  ?  hear  me,  father  of  Gaul  ; 
amidft  thy  terrors,  hear  ! 

"  The  ruftling  of  eagles  is  heard,  the  murmuring 
oaks  fliake  their  heads  on  the  hills  :  dreadful  and  plea- 
fant  is  thy  approach,  friend  of  the  dwelling  of  heroes. 

M  OR  NI. 

**  Who  awakes  me,  in  the  midft  of  my  cloud,  where 
my  locks  of  mift  fpread  on  the  winds  ?  IVIixed  with  the 
noife  of  ftreams,  why  rifes  the  voice  of  Gaul  ? 
Gaul. 

*'  My  foes  are  around  me,  Morni  :  their  dark  fhips 
defcend  from  their  waves.  Give  the  fword  of  Strumon, 
that  beam  which  thou  hideft  in  thy  night. 
Morni. 

*'  Take  the  fword  of  refounding  Strumon  ;  I  look 
on  thy  war,  my  fon  ;  I  look,  a  dim  meteor,  from  my 
cloud  :  blue-fhielded  Gaul,  deftroy." 

*  Clatho  was  the  daughter  of  Cathulla,  king  of 
Iniftore.  Fingal,  in  one  of  his  expeditions  to  that 
ifland,  fell  in  love  with  Clatho,  and  took  her  to  wife, 
after  the  death  of  Ros-crana,  the  daughter  of  Cormac, 
king  of  Ireland, 

Clatho 
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raifes  his  eyes  to  Fingal  :  his  voice  thrice 
fails  him  as  he  fpeaks.  My  brother  could 
not  boaft  of  battles  :  at  once  he  ftrides 
away.  Bent  over  a  diftant  llream  he  ftands: 
the  tear  hangs  in  his  eye.  He  ftrikes,  at 
times,  the  ihiftle's  head,  with  his  inverted 
fpear.  Nor  is  he  unfeen  of  Fingal.  Side- 
long he  beholds  his  fon.  He  beholds  him, 
with  burfting  joy  j  and  turns,  amid  his 
crowded  foul.  In  filence  turns  the  king 
toward  Mora  of  woods.  He  hides  the  big 
tear  with  his  locks.  At  length  his  voice 
is  heard. 

"  Firft  of  the  Tons  of  Morni  !  Thou 
rock  that  defied  the  ftorm  !  Lead  thou  my 
battle,  for  the  race  of  low- laid  Cormac. 
No  boy's  ftaff  is  thy  fpear  :  no  harmiefs 
beam  of  light  thy  fvvord.  Son  of  Morni  of 
fleeds,  beh- Id  the  foe!  Deftroy !  Fillan, 
obferve  the  chief  !  He  is  not  calm  in  ftrife  : 
nor  burns  he,  heedlefs,  in  battle.  My  fon, 
obferve  the  chief !  He  is  fl:rong  as  Lubar's 
ftream,  but  never  foams  and  roars.  High 
on  cloudy  Mora,  Fingal  fhall  behold  the 
war.     Stand,  OfTian  *,  near  thy  father,  by 

Clatho  was  the  mother  of  Ryno,  Fillan,  and  Bof- 
mina,  mentioned  in  the  battle  of  Lora.  \  illan  is  often 
called  the  fon  of  Clatho,  to  diitinguifli  him  from  thofc 
fens  which  Fingal  had  by  Ros-crana. 

*  Ullin  being  fent  to  Morven  with  the  body  of 
Ofcar,  OITian  attends  his  father,  in  quality  of  chief 
bard. 

3  t^^e 
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the  falling  flream.  Raife  the  voice,  O 
bards !  Selma,  move  beneath  the  found.  It 
is  my  latter  field.  Clothe  it  over  with 
light." 

As  the  fudden  rifing  of  winds ;  or  diflant 
rolling  of  troubled  feas,  when  fome  dark 
ghoft,  in  wrath  heaves  the  billows  over  an 
ifle  :  an  ifle,  the  feat  of  mift,  on  the  deep, 
for  many  dark-brown  years !  So  terrible 
is  the  found  of  the  hoft,  wide-moving 
over  the  field.  Gaul  is  tall  before  them. 
The  ftreams  glitter  within  his  firides.  The 
bards  raife  the  fong  by  his  fide.  He  flrikes 
his  fhield  between.  On  the  ikirts  of  the 
blaft,  the  tuneful  voices  rife. 

"  On  Crona,"  faid  the  bards,  *'  there 
burfts  a  ftream  by  night.  It  fwells  in  its 
own  dark  courfe,  till  morning's  early  beam. 
Then  comes  it  white  from  the  hill,  with 
the  rocks  and  their  hundred  groves.  Far 
be  my  fieps  from  Crona.  Death  is  tum- 
bling there.  Be  ye  a  ftream  from  Mora, 
fons  of  cloudy  Morvenl" 

"  Who  rifes,  from  his  car,  on  Clutha  ? 
The  hills  are  troubled  before  the  king ! 
The  dark  woods  echo  round,  and  lighten 
at  his  fteel.  See  him,  amidft  the  foe,  like 
Colgach's  *  fportful  ghofl :  when  he  fcatters 

the 

*  There  are  fome  traditions,  but,  I  believe,  of  late 
invention,  that  this  Colgach  was  the  fame  with  the 
Galgacus  of  Taciius,     He  was  the  anceftor  of  Gaul, 

the 
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the  clouds,  and  rides  the  eddying  winds ! 
It  is  Morni  *  of  bounding  fteeds  !  Be  like 
thy  father,  O  Gaul  !" 

*'  Selma  is  opened  wide.  Bards  take 
the  trembling  harps.  Ten  youths  bear 
the  oak  of  the  feaft.  A  diftant  fan-beam 
marks  the  hill.  The  dnfky  waves  of  the 
blafl:  fly  over  the  fields  of  grafs.  Why  art 
thou  filent,  O  Selma  ?  The  king  returns 
with  all  his  fame.  Did  not  the  battle  roar ; 
yet  peaceful  is  his  brow  ?  It  roared,  and 
Fingal  overcame.  Be  like  thy  father,  O 
Fillan!" 


the  fon  of  Morni,  and  appears,  from  feme,  really  an- 
cieiu,  traditions,  to  have  been  king,  or  Vergobret,  of 
the  Caledonians  ;  and  hence  proceeded  the  pretenfions 
of  the  family  of  Morni  to  the  throne,  which  created  a 
good  deal  of  difi-urbance,  both  to  Comhal  and  his  foil 
Fingal.  The  firft  was  killed  in  battle  by  that  tribe  ;  and 
it  was  after  Fingal  was  grown  up,  that  they  were  re- 
duced to  obedience.  Colgach  flgnifies  fiercely-looking -^ 
which  is  a  very  proper  name  for  a  warrior,  and  is 
probably  the  origin  of  Galgacus  ;  though  I  believe  it  a 
matter  of  mere  coniedure,  that  the  Colgach  here  men- 
tioned was  the  fame  with  that  hero.  I  cannot  help 
obferving,  that  the  fong  of  the  bards  is  conduff^ed  with 
propriety.  Gaul,  whofe  experience  might  have  ren- 
dered his  conduct  cautious  in  war,  has  the  example  of 
his  father,  juft  rufhing  to  battle,  fet  before  his  eyes. 
Fillan,  on  the  other  hand,  whofe  youth  might  make 
him  impetuous  and  unguarded  in  atSion,  is  put  in 
mind  of  the  fedate  and  ferene  behaviour  of  Fingal  upon 
like  occafions. 

*  The  expedition  of  Morni  to  Clutha,  alluded  to 
here,  is  handed  down  in  tradition. 

They 
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They  move  beneath  the  fong.  High  wave 
their  arms,  as  rufliy  fields,  beneath  autum- 
nal winds.  On  Mora  ftands  the  king  in  arms. 
Mlft  flies  round  his  buckler  abroad  ;  as, 
aloft,  it  hung  on  a  bough,  on  Cormul's  mofTy 
rock.  In  filence  I  flood  by  Fingal,  and 
turned  my  eyes  on  Cromla's  *  wood  :  left 
I  fhould  behold  the  hoft,  and  rufh  amid  my 
fwelling  foul.  My  foot  is  forward  on  the 
heath.  I  glittered,  tall,  in  fteel  :  like  the 
falling  ftream  of  Tromo,  which  nightly 
winds  bind  over  with  ice.  The  boy  fees 
it,  on  high,  gleaming  to  the  early  beam: 
toward  it  he  turns  his  ear,  and  wonders  why 
it  Is  fo  filent ! 

Nor  bent  over  a  ftream  is  Cathmor,  like 
a  youth  in  a  peaceful  field.  Wide  he  drew 
forward  the  war,  a  dark  and  troubled  wave. 
But  when  he  beheld  Fingal  on  Mora  ;  his 
generous  pride  arofe.  "  Shall  the  chief  of 
i\tha  fight,  and  no  king  in  the  field  ?  Fol- 
dath  lead  my  people  forth.  Thou  art  a 
beam  of  fire." 

Forth  iflues  Foldath  of  Moma,  like  a 
cloud,  the  robe  of  ghofts.  Fie  drew  his 
fword,  a  flame,  from  his  fide.  Fie  bade  the 
battle  move.  The  tribes,  like  ridgy  waves, 
dark  pour  their  ftrength  around.    Haughty 

*  The  mountain  Cromla  was  in  the  neighbourhood 
pf  the  fcene  of  this  poem  j  which  was  nearly  the  rame 
with  that  of  Fingal. 

is 
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is  his  ftride  before  them.  His  red  eye  rolls 
in  wrath.  Ke  calls  Cormul  chief  of"  Dun- 
raiho  * ;  and  his  words  were  heard. 

"  Cormul,  thou  beholdeft  that  path.  It 
winds  green  behind  the  foe.  Place  thy 
people  there  ;  left  Selma  fliould  efcape  from 
my  fword.  Bards  of  green-valleyed  Erin, 
let  no  voice  of  yours  aiil'e.  The  fons  of 
Morven  muft  fall  without  fong.  They  are 
the  foes  of  Cairbar.  Hereafter  fhall  the 
traveller  meet  their  dark,  thick  mift  on 
Lena,  where  it  wanders,  with  their  ghofts, 
befide  the  reedy  lake.  Never  fhall  they 
rife,  without  fong,  to  the  d  welling  of  winds." 

Cormul  darkened,  as  he  vvent.  Behind 
him  rulhed  his  tribe.  They  funk  beyond 
the  rock.  Gaul  Ipoke  to  Fillan  of  Selma  ; 
as  his  eye  purfued  the  courfe  of  the  dark- 
eyed  chief  of  Dunratho.  ''  Thou  be- 
holdeft the  fteps  of  Cormul  !  Let  thine 
arm  be  ftrong  1  When  he  is  Inv,  fon  of 
Fingalj   remember   Gaul   in  war.     Here  I 

*  Dun-ratho,  a  hi'i  zvith  a  plain  on  its  top.  Corm- 
ui),  blue  eye.  Foldr.th  difpaiches  here,  Cormul  to  lie 
in  amhufh  behind  tt  :■  army  of  the  Caledonians.  This 
fpeech  luit;-  v.J  .  he  charrsTler  of  1- oldath,  which  is, 
throughout,  i.^ughty  and  preiun.ptuou?.  Towards  the 
latter  end  of  this  fpeech,  we  find  the  opinion  of  the 
times,  conccining  the  unhappmefs  of  the  fouls  of  thofe 
who  were  buried  without  the  funeral  fong.  This 
do61rine  was  inculcaicd  hy  the  bards,  to  make  their 
order  refpcdable  and  necelliiry. 

fall 
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fall  forward  into  battle,  amid  the  rlJge  of 
ihields." 

The  fign  of  death  afcends :  the  dreadful 
found  ot  Morni's  fliield.  Gaul  pours  his 
voice  between.  Fingal  rifes  on  Mora.  He 
faw  them,  from  wing  to  wing,  bending  at 
once  in  fhrife.  Gleaming  on  his  own  dark 
hill,  ftood  Cathmor  of  ftreamy  Atha.  The 
kings  were  like  two  fpirits  of  heaven,  {land- 
ing each  on  his  gloomy  cloud  ;  when  they 
pour  abroad  the  winds,  and  lift  the  roaring 
leas.  The  blue-tumbling  of  waves  is  be- 
fore them,  marked  with  the  paths  of  whales. 
They  themfelves  are  calm  and  bright.  The 
gale  lifts  flowly  their  locks  of  mift! 

What  beam  of  light  hangs  high  in  air! 
What  beam,  but  Morni's  dreadful  fvvord  ! 
Death  is  ftrewed  on  thy  paths,  O  Gaul ! 
Thou  foldeft  them  together  in  thy  rage. 
Like  a  young  oak  falls  Tar-lathon*,  with 
his  branches  round  him.  His  high-bofomed 
fpoufe  Itretches  her  white  arms,  in  dreams, 
to  the  returning  chief,  as  fhe  fleeps  by 
gurgling  Moruth,  in  her  difordered  locks. 
It  is  his  ghoH:,  Oichoma.  The  chief  is 
lowly  laid.  Hearken  not  to  the  winds  for 
Turlathon's  echoing  fliield.  It  is  pierced, 
by  his  ftreams.  Its  found  is  paft  away. 

*  Tur-lathon,  broad  trunk  of  a  tree.  Moruth, 
great  ftream.  <  )ichaoma,  niild  maid.  Dun-lora,  the 
bill  of  the  noifyjlream.  Duth-caron,  dark- brown  man. 

Not 
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Not  peaceful  is  the  hand  of  Foldath. 
He  vv'inds  his  coiirfe  in  blood.  Connal 
met  him  in  fight.  They  mixed  their  clang- 
ing fleel.  Why  fhould  mine  eyes  behold 
them!  Connal,  thy  locks  are  grey!  Thou 
wert  the  friend  of  ftrangers,  at  the  mofs- 
covered  rock  of  Dun-lora.  When  the  fkies 
were  rolled  together:  then  thy  feaft  was 
fpread.  The  flranger  heard  the  winds 
without ;  and  rejoiced  at  thy  burning  oak. 
Why,  fon  of  Duth-caron,  art  thou  laid  in 
blood !  The  blafted  tree  bends  above  thee. 
Thy  fhield  lies  broken  near.  Thy  blood 
mixes  with  the  ftream  j  thou  breaker  of 
the  fhields  ! 

Offian  took  the  fpear,  in  his  wrath.  But 
Gaul  rufhed  forward  on  Foldath.  The  fee- 
ble pafs  by  his  fide  :  his  rage  is  turned  on 
Moma's  chief.  Now  they  had  raifed  their 
dealhful  fpears :  unfeen  an  arrow  came. 
It  pierced  the  hand  of  Gaul.  His  fteel  fell 
founding  to  earth.  Young  Fiilan  came*, 
with  Cormul's  iliield !  He  llretched  it  large 
before  the  chief.  Foldath  fent  his  fhouis 
abroad,    and    kindled   all   the    field  :  as  a 


*  Fiilan  had  been  difpalched  by  Gaul  to  oppofe 
Cormul,  who  had  been  fent  by  Foldath  to  lie  in  am- 
bufti  behind  the  Caledonian  army.  It  appears  that 
Fiilan  had  killed  Cormul,  otherwife,  he  could  not  be 
Aippofed  to  have  poiTeffed  himfelf  of  the  fhield  of  tha^ 
chief. 

4  W^ft 
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blafi:  that  lifts  the  wide-winged  flame  over 
Lumen's  echoing  groves*. 

'*  Soa  of  blue-eyed  Cl.itho,"  faid  Gaul, 
**  O  Fillan  !  thou  art  a  beam  from  heaven; 
that,  coming  on  the  troubled  deep,  binds 
up  the  tempeft's  wing.  Cormul  is  fallen 
before  thee.  Early  art  thou  in  the  fame 
of  thy  fathers,  llufh  not  too  far,  my  hero. 
I  cannot  lift  the  fpear  to  aid.  1  ftand 
harmlefs  in  battle  :  but  my  voice  (hall  be 
poured  abroad.  The  fons  of  Selma  fliall 
hear,  and  remember  my  former  deeds." 

His  terrible  voice  rofe  on  the  wind.  The 
holf  bends  forward  in  light.  Often  had 
they  heard  him,  at  Strumon,  w^hen  he  called 
them  to  the  chafe  of  the  hinds.  He  ftands 
tall,  amid  the  war,  as  an  oak  in  the  fkirts 
of  a  ftorm,  which  now  is  clothed  on  high, 
in  mift :  then  fhews  its  broad,  waving  head. 
The  mufing  hunter  lifts  his  eye,  from  his 
own  rufliy  tield  1 

My  foul  purfues  thee,  O  Fillan  !  through 
the  path  of  thy  fame.  Thou  rolledft  the 
foe  before  thee.  Now  Foldath,  perhaps, 
may  fly  :  but  night  comes  down  with  its 
clouds.  Caihmor's  horn  is  heard  on  high. 
The  fons  of  Selma  hear  the  voice  of  Fin- 

*  Lumon,  bending  hill;  a  mountain  in  Inis-huna, 
or  that  part  of  South-Britain  which  is  over-againft 
the  Irifh  coaft. 

Vol.  II.  F  gal, 
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gal,  from  Mora's  gathered  mift.  The  bards 
pour  their  fong,  like  dew,  on  the  returning 
war. 

"  Who  comes  from  Strumon,"  they  faid, 
"  amid  her  wandering  locks  ?  She  is  mourn- 
ful in  her  fteps,  and  Ufts  her  blue  eyes  to- 
ward Erin.  Why  art  thou  fad,  Evir-cho- 
ma  *  ?  Who  is  like  thy  chief  in  renown  ? 
He  defcended  dreadful  to  battle;  he  re- 
turns, like  a  light  from  a  cloud.  He  raifed 
the  fword  in  wrath :  they  flirunk  before 
blue-lhielded  Gaul ! 

*'  Joy,  like  the  ruftling  gale,  comes  on 
the  foul  of  the  king.  He  remembers  the 
battles  of  old  ;  the  days  wherein  his  fa- 
thers fought.  The  days  of  old  return  on 
Fingal's  mind,  as  he  beholds  the  renown 
of  his  fon.  As  the  fun  rejoices,  from  his 
cloud,  over  the  tree  his  beams  have  raifed, 
5S  it  {hakes  its  lonely  head  on  the  heath  ; 
lb  joyful  is  the  king  over  Fillan ! 

"  As  the  rolling  of  thunder  on  hills, 
when  Lara's  fields  are  Hill  and  dark,  fuch 
are  the  fleps  of  Selma  pleafant  and  dreadful 
to  the  ear.  They  return  with  their  found, 
like  eagles  to  their  dark-brown  rock,  after 
the  prey  is  torn  on  the  field,  the  dun  fbns 

*  Evir-choama,  mild  and  Jiaiely  jnaid,  the  wife  of 
Gaul.  6he  was  the  daughter  of  Cafdu-conglafs,  chief 
of  i-dronlo,  one  of  the  Hebrides. 

of 
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of  the  bounding  hind.  Your  fathejs  re- 
joice from  their  clouds,  fons  of  ftreamy 
Selma!" 

Such  was  the  nightly  voice  of  bards,  on 
Mora  of  the  hinds.  A  flame  rofe,  from  an 
hundred  oaks,  which  winds  had  torn  from 
Cormul's  fteep.  The  feaft  is  fpread  in  the 
midft :  around  fat  the  gleaming  chiefs. 
Fingal  is  there  in  his  ftrength.  The  eagle- 
wing  *  of  his  helmet  founds.  The  ruftling 
blafts  of  the  weft,  unequal  rufli  through 
night.  Long  looks  the  king  in  filence 
round  :  at  length  his  words  are  heard. 

*'  My  foul  feels  a  want  in  our  joy.  I  be- 
hold a  breach  among  my  friends.  The 
head  of  one  tree  is  low.  The  fqually  wind 
pours  in  on  Selma.  Where  is  the  chief  of 
Dun-lora  ?  Ought  Connal  to  be  forgot  at 
the  feaft  ?  When  did  he  forget  the  ftranger, 
in  the  midft  of  his  echoing  hall  ?  Ye  are 
filent  in  my  prefence  !  Connal  is  then  no 
more.  Joy  meet  thee,  O  warrior  I  like  a 
ftream  of  light.  Swift  be  thy  courfe  to 
thy  fathers,  along  the  roaring  winds !  Of- 
fian,  thy  foul  is  fire :  kindle  the  memory 
of  the  king.     Awake  the  battles  of  Con- 

*  The  kings  of  Caledonia  and  Ireland  had  a  plume 
of  eagle's  feathers,  by  way  of  ornament,  in  their  hel- 
mets. It  was  from  this  diftinguilhed  mark  that  Oluan 
knew  Cathmor,  in  the  fecond  book. 

F  2  nal. 
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nal,  when  firft  he  fhone  in  war.  The  locks 
of  Connal  were  grey.  His  days  of  youth  * 
were  mixed  with  mine.  In  one  day  Duth- 
caron  firll:  ftrung  our  bows,  againft  the  roes 
of  Dun-Iora. 

"  Many,"  I  faid,  "  are  our  paths  to  bat- 
tle, in  green-vallied  Erin.  Often  did  our 
fails  arife,  over  the  blue  tumbling  waves  ; 
when  we  came,  in  other  days,  to  aid  the 
race  of  Conar.  The  ftrife  roared  once  in 
Alnecma,  at  the  foam-covered  ftreams  of 
Duth-ula  f,  With  Cormac  defcended  to 
battle  Duthcaron  from  cloudy  Selma.  Nor 
defcended  Duthcaron  alone,  his  fon  was 
by  his  fide,  the  long-haired  youth  of  Con- 
nal lifting  the  firft  of  his  fpears.  Thou 
didfl  command  them,  O  Fingal !  to  aid  the 
king  of  Erin. 

*  After  the  death  of  Comhal,  and  during  the 
ufurpation  of  the  tribe  of  Morni,  Fingal  was  educated 
in  private  by  Duthcaron.  It  was  then  he  contradled 
that  intimacy  with  Connal,  the  fon  of  Duthcaron, 
which  occafions  his  regretting  fo  much  his  fall.  When 
Fingal  was  grown  up,  he  foon  reduced  the  tribe  of 
Mqrni ;  and,  as  it  appears  from  the  fubfequent  epifode, 
fent  Duthcaron  and  his  fon  Connal  to  the  aid  of  Cor- 
mac, the  fon  of  Conar,  king  of  Ireland,  who  was 
driven  to  the  laft  extremity,  by  the  infurredions  of  the 
Firbolg.  This  epifode  throws  farther  light  on  the 
contefts  between  the  Caol  and  Firbolg. 

t  Duth-iila,  a  river  in  Connaught  j  it  fignifies, 
dark-ruj})ing  water. 

«  Like 
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♦*  Like  the  burfting  flrength  of  ocean, 
the  fons  of  Bolga  rufhed  to  war.  Colc- 
ulla  *  was  before  them,  the  chief  of  blue- 
ftreaming  Atha.  The  battle  was  mixed  on 
the  plain.  Cormac  f  fhone  in  his  own 
ftrife,  bright  as  the  forms  of  his  fathers. 
But,  far  before  the  reft,  Duthcaron  hewed 
down  the  foe.  Nor  flept  the  arm  of  Con- 
nal  by  his  father's    fide.      Colc-ulla  pre- 

*  Colc-ulla,   jir7n   look  in    readinefs ;    he    was    the 
brother   of  Borbar-duthul,   the  father   of  Cairbar  and 
Cathmor,  who  after  the  death  of  Cormac,  the  fon  of - 
Artho,  fucceffively  mounted  the  Iriili  throne. 

f  Cormac,  the  fon  of  Conar,  the  fecond  king  of 
Ireland,  of  the  race  of  the  Caledonians.  This  infur- 
redion  of  the  Firbolg  happened  towards  the  latter  end 
of  the  long  reign  of  Cormac.  He  never  pofTefled  the 
Irifh  throne  peaceably.  1  he  party  of  the  family  of 
Atha  had  made  feveral  attempts  to  overturn  the  fuc- 
ceffion  in  the  race  of  Conar,  before  they  effe^Sled  it,  in 
the  minority  of  Cormac,  the  fon  of  Artho.  Ireland, 
from  the  moft  ancient  accounts  concerning  it,  feems  to 
have  been  always  fo  difturbed  by  domeftic  commotions, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  fay,  whether  it  ever  was,  for  any 
length  of  time,  fubje^l  to  one  monarch.  It  is  cer- 
tain, that  every  province,  if  not  every  fmall  diftridt, 
had  its  own  king.  One  of  thefe  petty  princes  af- 
fumed,  at  times,  ffib  title  of  king  of  Ireland,  and,  on 
account  of  his  fuperior  force,  or  in  cafes  of  public 
danger,  was  acknowledged  by  the  reft  as  fuch  ;  but 
the  fucceffion  from  father  to  fon,  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  eftablifhed.  It  was  the  divifions  amongft 
themfelves,  arifing  from  the  bad  conftitution  of  their 
government,  that,  at  laft,  fubjeiSted  the  Irifh  to  a 
foreign  yoke. 

F  3  vailed 
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vailed  on  the  plain  :  like  fcattered  mift,  fled 
the  people  of  Cormac  *. 

*'  Then  rofe  the  fword  of  Duthcaron, 
and  the  fteel  of  broad-fiiielded  Connal. 
They  {haded  their  flying  friends,  like  two 
rocks  with  their  heads  of  pine.  Night 
came  down  on  Duth-ula:  fllent  flrode  the 
chiefs  over  the  field.  A  mountain-ftream 
roared  acrofs  the  path,  nor  could  Duthcaron 
bound  over  its  courfe."  *'  Why  ftands 
my  father  ?"  faid  Connal.  "  1  hear  the 
rudiing  foe." 

"  Fly,  Connal,"  he  faid.  "  Thy  father's 
firength  begins  to  fail.  I  come  wounded 
from  battle.  '  Here  let  me  reft  in  night." 
*'  But  thou  fhalt  not  remain  alone,"  faid 
Connal's  burfting  figh.  *'  My  fliield  is  an 
eagle's  wing  to  cover  the  king  of  Dun-lora." 
He  bends  dark  above  his  father.  The 
mighty  Duthcaron  dies. 

Day  rofe,  and  night  returned.  No  lonely 
bard  appeared,  deep  mufing  on  the  heath: 
and  could  Connal  leave  the  tomb  of  his 
father,  till  he  (hould  receive  his  fame  .'*  He 
bent  the  bow  againft  the  rcjar  of  Duth-ula. 

*  The  inhabitants  of  Ullin  or  Ulfter,  who  were  of 
the  race  of  the  Caledonians,  feem,  alone,  to  have  been 
the  lirm  friends  to  the  fuccefilion  in  the  family  of  Co- 
nar.  The  Firbolg  were  only  fabjeft  to  them  by  con- 
ftraint,  and  embraced  every  opportunity  to  throw  off 
their  yoke. 

Q  He 
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He  rpread  the  lonely  feaft.  Seven  nights 
he  laid  his  head  on  the  tomb,  and  faw  his 
father  in  his  dreams.  He  faw  him  rolled, 
dark,  in  a  blaft,  like  the  vapour  of  reedy 
Lego.     At  length  the  fteps  of  *  Colgaa 

came, 

*  Colgan,  the  Ton  of  Cnthmul,  was  the  principal 
bard  of  Cormac,  king  of  Ireland.  The  following 
dialogue,  on  the  loves  of  Fingal  and  Ros-crana,  may 
be  afcribed  to  him  : 

Ros-crana. 

By  night,  came  a  dream  to  Ros-crana  !  I  feel  my 
beating  foul.  No  vifion  of  the  forms  of  the  dead 
came  to  the  blue  eyes  of  Erin.  But,  rifing  from  the 
wave  of  the  north,  I  beheld  him  bright  in  his  locks. 
I  beheld  the  fon  of  the  king.  A'ly  beating  foul  is 
high.  I  laid  my  head  down  in  night;  again  afcended 
the  form.  Why  delayeft  thou  thy  coming,  young 
rider  of  ftormy  waves  ! 

But,  there,  far-diftant,  he  comes  ;  where  feas  roll 
their  green  ridges  in  mift  !  Young  dweller  of  my  foul; 
why  doft  thOu  delay — 

Fingal. 

It  v/as  the  foft  voice  of  Moi-lena!  the  pleafant 
breeze  of  the  valley  of  roes  !  But  why  doft  thou  hide 
thee  in  (hades  ?  Young  love  of  heroes  rife.  Are  not 
thy  fteps  covered  with  light  ?  In  thy  groves  thou  ap- 
peareft,  Ros-crana,  like  the  fun  in  the  gathering  of 
clouds.  Why  doft  thou  hide  thee  in  fliades  ?  Young 
love  of  heroes  rife. 

RoS-CRANA. 

My  fluttering  foul  is  high  !  Let  me  turn  from  the 

fteps  of  the  king.     He  has  heard  my  fecret  voice,  and 

F  4  fhali 
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eame,  the  bard  of  high  Temora.  Duth- 
caron  received  his  fame,  and  brightened,  as 
he  rofe  on  the  wind. 

"  Pleafant  to  the  ear,"  faid  Fingal,  *'  is 
the  praile  of  the  kings  of  men  ;  when  their 
bows  are  flrong  in  battle  ;  when  they  foften 
at  the  fight  of  the  fad.  Thus  let  my  narpe 
be  renowned,  when  bard^  fhall  lighten  my 
rifing  foul.  Carril,  fon  of  Kinfena !  take 
the  bards  and  raife  a  tomb.  To-night  let 
Connal  dwell  within  his  narrow  houfe.  Let 
not  the  foul  of  the  valiant  wander  on  the 
"winds.  Faint  glimmers  the  moon  on  Moi- 
lena,  through  the  broad- headed  groves  of 

fhall  my  blue  eyes  roll  in  his  prefence  ?  Roe  of  the 
hill  of  mofs,  toward  thy  dwelling  i  move.  Meet  me, 
ye  breezes  of  Mora  !  as  I  move  through  the  valley  of 
winds.  But  why  fhould  he  afcend  his  ocean  ?  Son  of 
heroes,  my  foul  is  thine  !  My  ftcps  fhall  no(  move  to 
the  defert :  the  light  of  Ros-crana  is  here, 

Fingal. 
It  was  the  light  tread  of  a  gholl,  the  fair  dweller  of 
eddying  winds.  Why  deceived  thou  me  with  thy 
voice .''  Here  let  me  reft  in  fhades.  Shouldft  thou 
flretch  thy  white  arm  from  thy  grove,  thou  fua-beam 
of  Cormac  of  Erin  ! 

Ros-crana. 

He  is  gone;  and  my  blue  eyes  are  dim;  fainf- 
rolliiig,  in  all  my  te^rs.  But,  there,  I  behold  him, 
alone  ;  king  of  Selma,  mv  foul  is  thine.  Ah  me  ! 
what  clanging  of  armour  !   Colc-ulla  of  Atha  is  near  ' 

the 
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the  hill !  Raife  ftones,  beneath  its  beam,  to 
all  the  fallen  in  war.  Though  no  chiefs 
were  they,  yet  their  hands  were  ftrong  in 
fight.  They  were  my  rock  in  danger; 
the  mountain  from  which  I  fpread  my 
eagle-wings.  Thence  am  I  renowned. 
Carril  forget  not  the  low  !" 

Loud,  at  once,  from  the  hundred  bards, 
rofe  the  fong  of  the  tomb.  Carril  ftrode 
before  them,  they  are  the  murmur  of  ftreams 
behind  his  fteps.  Silence  dwells  in  the 
vales  of  Moi-lena,  where  each,  with  its  own 
dark  rill,  is  winding  between  the  hills.  I 
heard  the  voice  of  the  bards,  lefiening,  as 
they  moved  along.  I  leaned  forward  from 
my  iliield  ;  and  felt  the  kindling  of  my 
foul.  Half- formed,  the  words  of  my  fong 
burft  forth  upon  the  wind.  So  hears  a  tree, 
on  the  vale,  the  voice  of  fpring  around.  It 
pours  its  green  leaves  to  the  fun.  It  (hakes 
its  lonely  head.  The  hum  of  the  moun- 
tain bee  is  near  it ;  the  hunter  fees  it,  with 
joy,  from  the  blafted  heath. 

Young  Fillan  at  a  diftance  flood.  His 
helmet  lay  glittering  on  the  ground.  His 
dark  hair  is  loofe  to  the  blafl.  A  beam  of 
light  is  Clatho's  fon  !  He  heard  the  words 
of  the  king,  v/ith  joy.  He  leaned  forward 
on  his  fpear. 

"  My  fon,"  faid   car-borne  Fingal ;  "  I 

faw  thy  deeds,  and  my  foul  was  glad.  The 

6  fame 
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fame  of  our  fathers,  I  faid,  burfts  from  its 
gathering  cloud.  Thou  art  brave,  fon  of 
Clatho !  but  headlong  in  the  ftrife.  So 
did  not  Fingal  advance,  though  he  never 
feared  a  foe.  Let  thy  people  be  a  ridge 
behind.  They  are  thy  flrength  in  the  field. 
Then  {halt  thou  be  long  renowned,  and  be- 
hold the  tombs  of  the  old.  The  memory 
of  the  paft  returns,  my  deeds  in  other 
years :  when  firfl  I  dcfcended  from  ocean 
on  the  green-valleyed  ille." 

We  bend  towards  the  voice  of  the  king. 
The  moon  looks  abroad  from  her  cloud. 
The  grey-fkirted  mift  is  near  :  the  dwelling 
of  the  ghofts ! 
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ARGUMENT   to   Book  IV. 

The  fecond  night  continues.  Fingal  relates,  at  the 
feaft,  his  own  firft  expedition  into  Ireland,  and  his 
marriage  with  Ros-crana,  the  daughter  of  Cormac, 
king  of  that  ifland.  The  Irifli  chiefs  convene  in 
the  prcfence  of  Cathmor.  The  fituation  of  the 
king  defcribed.  The  ftory  of  Sul-malla,  the  daughter 
of  Conmor,  king  of  Inis-huna,  who,  in  the  difguife 
of  a  young  warrior,  had  followed  Cathmor  to  the 
war.  The  fullen  behaviour  of  Foldath,  who  had 
commanded  in  the  battle  of  the  preceding  day,  re- 
news the  difference  between  him  and  Majthos ;  but 
Cathmor,  interpofmg,  ends  it.  The  chiefs  feaft,  and 
hear  the  fong  of  Fonar  the  bard,  Cathmor  returns 
to  reft,  at  a  diftance  from  the  army.  The  ghoft 
of  his  brother  Cairbar  appears  to  him  in  a  dream  ; 
and  obfcurely  foretels  the  ifTue  of  the  war.  The 
foliloquy  of  the  king.  He  difcovers  Sul-malla, 
Morning  comes.     Her  foliloquy  clofes  the  book. 
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"  T>ENEATH  *  an  Oak/'  faid  the  king, 
Jj  "  I  fat  on  Selma's  ftreamy  rock, 
when  Connal  rofe,  from  the  fea,  with, the 
broken  fpear  of  Duth-caron.  Far-diftant 
ftood  the  youth.  He  turned  away  his  eyes. 
He  remembered  the  fteps  of  his  father,  on 
his  own  green  hills.  I  darkened  in  my 
place.  Dufky  thoughts  flew  over  my  foul. 
The  kings  of  Erin  rofe  before  me.     1  half- 

*  This  epifode  has  an  immediate  connecf^ion  with 
the  ftory  of  Connal  and  Duth-caron,  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  third  book.  Fingal,  fitting  beneath  an  oak, 
near  the  palace  of  Selma,  difcovers  Connal  juft  land- 
ing from  Ireland.  The  danger  which  threatened 
Cormac  king  of  Ireland  induces  him  to  fail  imme- 
diately to  that  ifland.  The  ftory  is  introduced,  by  the 
king,  as  a  pattern  for  the  future  behaviour  of  Fillan, 
whofe  raftinefs  in  the  preceding  battle  is  reprimanded. 

unlheathed 
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unfheathed  the  fword.  Slowly  approached 
the  chiefs.  They  lifted  up  their  filent  eyes. 
Like  a  ridge  of  clouds,  they  wait  for  the 
burfting  forth  of  my  voice.  My  voice  was, 
to  them,  a  v^ind  from  heaven  to  roll  the 
mift  away. 

*'  I  bade  my  white  fails  to  rife,  before 
the  roar  of  Cona's  wind.  Three  hundred 
youths  looked,  from  their  waves,  on  Fin- 
gal's  body  fliield.  High  on  the  maft  It 
hung,  and  marked  the  dark-blue  fea.  But 
when  night  came  down,  I  ftruck,  at  times, 
the  warning  bofs :  1  ftruck,  and  looked  on 
high,  for  fiery-haired  Ul-erin  *.  Nor  ab- 
fent  was  the  ftar  of  heaven.  It  travelled 
red  between  the  clouds.  I  purfued  the 
lovely  beam,  on  the  faint-gleaming  deep. 
With  morning,  Erin  rofe  in  mift.  We 
came  in  the  bay  of  Moi-lena,  where  its 
blue  waters  tumbled,  in  the  bofom  of 
echoing  woods.  Here  Cormac,  in  his  fe- 
cret  hall,  avoids  the  ftrength  of  Colc-ulla. 
Nor  he  alone  avoids  the  foe.  The  blue 
eye   of  Ros-crana   is    there  :  Ros-crana  f, 

white- 

*  Ul-erin,  the  guide  to  Ireland^  a  ftar  known  by  that 
name  in  the  days  of  Fingal,  and  very  ufeful  to  thofe 
who  {i\iled,  by  night,  from  the  Hebrides,  or  Caledonia, 
to  the  coaPc  of  Ulfter. 

f  Ros-crana,  the  beam  of  the  rifmg  fun\  file  was 
the  mother  of  Offian.  The  iriO-i  bards  relate  ftrange 
fidions  concerning  this  princefs.  Their  flories,  how- 
ever. 
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white-handed  maid,  the  daughter  of  tlie 
king  ! 

*'  Grey,  on  his  pointlefs  fpear,  came 
forth  the  aged  fteps  of  Cormac.  He  fmiled, 
from  his  waving  locks ;  but  grief  was  in 
his  foul.  He  faw  us  few  before  him,  and 
his  (igli  arofe.  *'  I  fee  the  arms  of  Tren- 
mor,"  he  faid  ;  "  and  thefe  are  the  ileps  of 
the  king !  Fingal !  thou  art  a  beam  of  light 
to  Cormac's  darkened  foul.  Early  is  thy 
fame  my  fon :  but  flrong  are  the  foes  of 
Erin.  They  are  like  the  roar  of  flreams 
in  the  land,  fon  of  car-borne  Comhal !" 
"  Yet  they  may  be  rolled  *  away,"  I  faid 
in  my  rifjng  foul.  *'  We  are  not  of  the 
race  of  the  feeble,  king  of  blue-fliielded 
holls  !  Why  fhould  fear  come  amongft  us, 
like  a  ghoft  of  night  ?  The  foul  of  the  va- 
liant grow?,  when  foes  increafe  in  the  field. 
Roll  no  darknefs,  king  of  Erin,  on  the 
young  in  war !" 

"  The  burding  tears  of  the  king  came 
down.      Ele  feized   my    hand   in    filence. 

ever,  concerning  Fingal,  if  they  mean  him  by  Fion 
Mac-Csmnal^  are  fo  inconfiftent  and  notorioufly  fa- 
bulous, that  they  do  not  deferve  to  be  mentioned ;  for 
they  evidently  bear,  along  with  them,  the  marks  of  late 
invention. 

*  Cormac  had  faid  that  the  foes  were  like  the  roar 
cf  jlreamsy  and  Fingal  continues  the  metaphor.  The 
fpeech  of  the  young  hero  is  fpirited,  and  confiftent  with 
that  fedate  intrepidity,  which  eminently  diftinguifhes 
his  character  throughout. 

"  Race 
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"  Race  of  the  daring  Trenmor  !"  at  length 
he  faid,  **  I  roll  no  cloud  before  thee^ 
Thou  burneft  in  the  fire  of  thy  fathers.  I 
behold  thy  fame.  It  marks  thy  courfe  in 
battle,  like  a  ftream  of  light.  But  wait  the 
coming  of  Cairbar  *  ;  my  fon  muft  join  thy 
fword.  He  calls  the  Ions  of  Erin  from  all 
their  diftant  Pireams." 

*'  We  came  to  the  hall  of  the  king, 
v,'hcre  it  rofe  in  the  midft  of  rocks,  on  whofe: 
dark  fides  were  the  marks  of  fkreams  of 
old.  Broad  oaks  bend  around  with  their 
mofs.  The  thick  birch  is  waving  near. 
Half-hid,  in  her  fhady  grove,  Ros-crana 
raifes  the  fong.  Ker  white  hands  move  on 
the  harp.  1  beheld  her  blue-rolling  eyes. 
She  was  like  a  fpirit  f  of  heaven  half- 
folded  in  the  fkirt  of  a  cloud  I" 

*'  Three 

*  Cairbar,  the  fon  of  Cormac,  was  afterwards  king 
of  Ireland.  Kis  reign  was  fhort.  He  was  fucceeded 
by  his  fon  Artho,  the  father  of  that  Cormac  who  was 
murdered  by  Cairbar  the  fon  of  Borbar-duthul.  Cair* 
bar,  the  fon  of  Cormac,  long  after  his  fon  Artho  was 
grown  to  man's  cftate,  had,  by  his  wife  Beltanno, 
another  fon,  whofe  name  was  Ferad-artho.  He  was 
the  only  one  remaining  of  the  race  of  Conar  the  firft 
king  of  Ireland,  when  Fingal's  expedition  againft 
Cairbar  the  foil  of  Borbar-duthul  happened.  Sed 
more  of  Ferad-artho  in  the  eighth  book. 

t  The  attitude  of  Kos-crana  is  iiluftrated  by  this 
fimile ;  for  the  ideas  of  thofe  times,  concerning  the: 
fpirlts  of  the  deceafed,  were  not  fo  gloomy  and  dif- 
agrceable,  as  thofe  of  fucceeding  ages.  The  fpirits  of 
women,  it  was  fuppofed,  retained  that  beauty,  which 

they 
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"  Three  days  we  feaft  at  Moi-lena.  She 
rifes  bright  in  my  troubled  foul.  Cormac 
beheld  me  dark.  He  gave  the  white- 
bofomed  maid.  She  comes  with  bending 
eye,  amid  the  wandering  of  her  heavy  locks. 
She  came !  Straight  the  batile  roared. 
Colc-uUa  appeared  :  I  took  my  fpear.  My 
fword  rofe,  with  my  people,  againft  the 
ridgy  foe.  Alnecma  fled.  Colc-ulla  fell. 
Fingal  returned  with  fame." 

they  pofTefled  while  living,  and  tranfported  themfelves, 
from  place  to  place,  with  that  gliding  motion,  which 
Homer  afcribes  to  the  gods.  The  defcriptions  which 
poets,  lefs  ancient  than  Oflian,  have  left  us  of  thofe 
beautiful  figures,  that  appeared  fometimes  on  the  hills,  are 
elegant  and  pi6turerque.  Theycomparetheni  tother,?/K- 
boiu  on  Jireajns ;  or  the  gilding  of  fun  beams  on  the  hills. 

A  chief  who  lived  three  centuries  ago,  returning 
from  the  war,  underftood  that  his  wife  or  niiftrefs  was 
dead.  A  bard  introduces  him  fpeaking  the  following 
foliloquy,  when  he  came  within  fight  of  the  place, 
where  he  had  left  her  at  his  departure. 

"  My  foul  darkens  in  forrow.  1  behold  not  the 
fmoak  of  my  hall.  No  grey  dog  bounds  at  my  ftreams. 
Silence  dwells  In  the  valley  of  trees. 

*'  Is  that  a  rain-bow  on  Crunath  ?  It  flies  :  and 
the  fky  is  dark.  Again,  thou  moveft,  bright,  on  the 
heath,  thou  fun-beam  cloa  hed  in  a  fhower  !  riah  ! 
it  is  fhe,  my  love!  her  glidnig  courfe  on  the  bofom 
of  winds  I" 

In  fucceeding  times  the  beauty  of  Ros-crana  pafTed 
into  a  proverb ;  and  the  higheft  compliment  that  could 
be  paid  to  a  wom;ui,  was  to  compare  her  perfon  with 
the  daughter  of  Cormac. 

'S  tu  fein  an  Ros-crana. 
Siol  Chormaec  na  n'ioma  Ian. 

Vol.  II.  G  "  Renowned 
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"  Renowned  is  be,  O  Fillan,   Vv'ho  fights, 
in  the  flrength  of  his  hoft.     The  bard  pur- 
fues  his  fteps,  through  the  land  of  the  foe. 
But  he  who  fights  alone  ;  few  are  his  deeds 
to  other    times  !       He    fbines,    to-day,    a 
mighty    light.       To-morrow,    he    is    low. 
One  fong  contains  his  fame.     His  name  is 
on  ONE   dark   field.       He   is   forgot ;    but 
where  his  tomb  fends  forth  the  tufted  grafs." 
Such  are  the  words  of  Fingal,  on  Mora 
of  the  roes.      Three  bards,  from  the  rock 
of   Cormul,  pour  down  the  pleafing  fong. 
Sleep  defcends,  in  the  found,  on  the  broad- 
{kir  ted  hoft.     Carril  returned,  with  the  bards, 
from  the  tomb  of  Dun-lora's  chief.     The 
voice   of   morning  fliall    not  come   to  the 
dufty  bed  of  Duth-caron.     No  more  flialt 
thou   hear  the   tread   of  roes   around   thy 
narrow  houfe ! 

As  roll  the  troubled  clouds,  round  a 
meteor  of  night,  when  they  brighten  their 
fides,  with  its  light,  along  the  heaving  fea  : 
fo  gathers  Erin,  around  the  gleaming  form 
of  Cathmor.  He,  tall  in  the  midft,  care- 
lefs  lifts,  at  times,  his  fpear :  as  fwcUs  or 
falls  the  found  of  Fonar's  diftant  harp. 
Near  *   him   leaned,    againft  a   rock,    Sul- 

malla 


•*   111  order  to  illufti  ate  this  paffage,  I  fh?.ll  give,  here, 
the  hiflory  on  whicii  it  is  founded,  as  I  have  gathered  it 
from  tradiiion.     The  nation  of  the  Firbolg  who  inhabi- 
ted 
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malla  *  of  blue  eyes,  the  wblte-bofomed 
(laughter  of  Conmor,  king  of  Ihis-huna. 
To  his  aid  came  blue-iliielded  Cathmor, 
and  rolled  his  foes  away.  Sul-malla  beheld 
him  ftately  in  the  hall  of  feafls.  Nor  care- 
lefs  rolled  the  eyes  of  Cathmor  on  the  long- 
haired maid  ! 

ted  the  fouth  of  Ireland,  being  originally  defcended  from 
the  Belgae,  who  polFelled  the  fouth  and  fouth- weft  coaft: 
of  Britain,  kept  up,  for  many  ageS,  an  amicable  cor- 
refpondence  with  their  mother-country;  and  fent  aid 
to  the  Britifh  Belgse,  when  they  were  prefied  by  the 
Romans  or  other  new-comers  from  the  Continent. 
Con-mor,  king  of  Inis-huna,  (that  part  of  South 
Britain  which  is  over  againft  the  Irifh  coaft,)  being 
attacked,  by  what  enemy  is  not  mentioned,  fent  for 
aid  to  Cairbar,  lord  of  Atha,  the  mod:  potent  chief  a( 
the  Firbolg.  Cairbar  difpatched  his  brother  Cathmor 
to  the  a/fiftance  of  Con-mor.  Cathmor,  after  various 
viciffitudes  of  fortune,  put  an  end  to  the  Vvar,by  the  total 
defeat  of  the  enemies  of  Jnis-huna,  and  returned  in  tri- 
umph to  the  refidence  of  Con-mor.  There,  at  a  feafl-, 
Sulmalla,  the  daughter  of  Con-mor,  fell  defperately  in 
love  with  Cathmor,  who,  before  her  paffion  was  dif- 
clofed,  was  recalled  to  Ireland  by  his  brother  Cairbar, 
upon  the  news  of  the  intended  expedition  of  Fingal, 
to  re-eftablifti  the  family  of  Conar  on  the  Irifa  throne. 
The  wind  being  contrary,  Cathmor  remained,  for 
three  days,  in  a  neighbouring  bay,  during  which  time 
Sul-malla  difguifed  herfelf  in  the  h^tbit  of  a  young 
warrior,  and  came  to  ofFer  him  her  fervice  in  the  war, 
Cathmor  accepted  of  the  propofal,  failed  for  Ireland, 
and  arrived  in  Ulfter  a  few  days  before  the  death  of 
Cairbar, 

*   Sul-malla,  Jloidy-rcU'm^  eyes,       Caon-mor,  m'tld 
and  tall.     Inis-huna,  g7-een  ijland, 
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The  third  day  arofe,  when  Fithil  *  came, 
from  Erin  of  the  ftreams.  He  told  of  the 
lifting  up  of  the  Ihield  f  in  Selma  :  He 
told  of  the  danger  of  Cairbar.  Cathmor 
raifed  the  fail  at  Cluba  ;  but  the  winds  were 
in  other  lands.  Three  days  he  remained 
on  the  coaft,  and  turned  his  eyes  on  Con- 

*  Fithil,  an  inferior  bard.  It  may  either  be  taken 
here  for  the  proper  name  of  a  man,  or  in  the  literal 
fenfe,  as  the  bards  were  the  heralds  and  meflengers  of 
thofe  times.  Cathmor,  it  is  probable,  was  abfent, 
when  the  rebellion  of  his  brother  Cairbar,  and  the 
affaflination  of  Cormac,  king  of  Ireland,  happened, 
Cathmor  and  his  followers  had  only  arrived,  from  Inis- 
huna,  three  days  before  the  death  of  Cairbar,  which 
fufficiently  clears  his  charader  from  any  imputation  of 
being  concerned  in  the  confpiracy  with  his  brother. 

f  The  ceremony  which  was  ufed  by  Fingal,  when 
he  prepared  for  an  expedition,  is  related  thus  in  tra- 
dition :  A  bard,  at  midnight,  went  to  the  hall  where 
the  tribes  feafted  upon  folemn  occafions,  raifed  the  ivar 
fong^  and  thrice  called  the  fpirits  of  their  deceafed 
anceftors  to  come,  on  their  clouds^  to  behold  the  adlions 
of  their  children.  He  then  fixed  the  Jhield  of  Trenmor, 
on  a  tree  on  the  rock  of  Selma,  flriking  it,  at  times, 
with  the  blunt  end  of  a  fpear,  and  finging  the  war- 
fong  between.  Thus  he  did,  for  three  fucceffive  nights, 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  meflengers  were  difpatched  to 
call  together  the  tribes ;  or,  to  ufe  an  ancient  expref- 
ilon,  to  call  thejn  from  all  their  ftreams.  This  phrafe 
alludes  to  the  fituation  of  the  reiidences  of  the  clans, 
which  were  generally  fixed  in  valleys,  where  the  tor- 
rents of  the  neighbouring  mountains  were  collefled  into 
one  body,  and  became  large  Jircams  or  rivers.  The 
lifting  up  cf  the  Jhieldy  was  the  phrafe  for  beginning 
a  war. 

mpr's 
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mor's  halls.  He  remembered  the  daughter 
of  Grangers,  and  his  figh  arofe.  Now 
when  the  winds  awaked  the  wave :  from 
the  hill  came  a  youth  in  arms ;  to  lift  the 
fword  with  Cathmor,  in  his  echoing  fields. 
It  was  the  white-armed  Sul-nialla.  Secret 
Ihe  dwelt  beneath  her  helmet.  Her  fteps 
were  in  the  path  of  the  king  :  on  him  her 
blue  eyes  rolled  with  joy,  when  he  lay 
by  his  roaring  ftreams  !  But  Cathmor 
thought,  that,  on  Lumon,  flie  ftill  purfued 
the  roes.  He  thought,  that  fair  on  a  rock, 
file  ftretched  her  white  hand  to  the  wind ; 
to  feel  its  courfe  from  Erin,  the  green 
dwelling  of  her  love.  He  had  promifed 
to  return,  with  his  white-bofomed  fails. 
The  maid  is  near  thee,  O  Cathmor !  lean- 
ing on  her  rock. 

The  tall  forms  of  the  chiefs  fland  around; 
all  but  dark-browed  Foldath*".  He  leaned 
againft  a  diftant  tree,  rolled  into  his  haughty 
foul.  His  bu{hy  hair  whiftles  in  wind. 
At  times,  burfts  the  hum  of  a  fong.  He 
ftruck  the  tree,  at  length,  in  wrath;    and 

*  The  furly  attitude  of  Foldath  is  a  proper  preamble 
to  his  after-behaviour.  ChafFed  with  the  diiappoint- 
ment  of  the  victory  which  he  promifed  himfelf,  he 
becomes  paflionate  and  overbearing.  The  quarrel 
which  fucceeds  between  him  and  Malthos,  is  intro- 
duced to  raife  the  character  of  Cathmor,  whole  (uperior 
worth  fhines  forth,  in  his  manly  manner  of  ending  the 
diiterence  between  the  chiefs. 
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rufned  before  the  king  !  Calm  and  ftately, 
to  the  beam  of  the  oak,  arofe  the  form  of 
young  Hidalia.  His  hair  falls  round  his 
blufhing  cheek,  in  wreaths  of  waving  light. 
Soft  was  his  voice  in  Clon-ra  *,  in  the 
valley  of  his  fathers.  Soft  was  his  voice 
when  he  touched  the  harp,  in  the  hall,  near 
his  roaring  ftreams ! 

*'  King  of  Erin,"  faid  Hidalia,  *'  now 
is  the  time  to  feaft.  Bid  the  voice  of  bards 
3rife.  Bid  them  roll  the  night  away.  The 
foul  returns,  from  fong,  more  terrible  to 
war.  Darknefs  fettles  on  Erin.  From  hill 
to  hill  bend  the  fliirted  clouds.  Far  and 
grey,  on  the  heath,  the  dreadful  ftrides  of 
ghofts  are  feen  :  the  ghofts  of  thofe  who 
fell  bend  forward  to  their  fong.  Bid,  O 
Cathmor  !  the  harps  to  rife,  to  brighten 
the  dead,  on  their  wandering  blafts." 

*'  Be  all  the  dead  forgot,"  faid  Foldath*s 
bnrfting  wrath.  "  Did  not  I  fail  in  the  field  ? 
Shall  I  then  hear  the  fong?  Yet  was  not 
my  courfe  harmlefs  in  war.  Blood  was  a 
flream  around  my  fteps.  But  the  feeble 
were  behind  me.  The  foe  has  efcaped  from 
my  fword.  In  Clon-ra's  vale  touch  thou 
the  harp.  Let  Dura  anfvvcr  to  the  voice 
of  Kidalla.     Let  fome  maid  look,  from  the 

*  Claon-rath,  7v'indlng  field.      The  th  are  feldom 
pronounced  audibly  in  the  Gahc  language. 

Q  wood. 
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wood,  on  thy  long,  yellow  locks.  Fly 
from  Lubar's  echoing  plain.  This  is  the 
field  of  heroes  !" 

•'  King  of  Erin*,"  Malthos  faid,  *'  it 
is  THINE  to  lead  in  war.  Thou  art  a  fire 
to  our  eyes,  on  the  dark-brown  field.  Like 
a  blaft  THOU  hafl  pad  over  hods.  Thou 
haft  laid  them  low  in  blood.  But  who  has 
heard  thy  words  returning  from  the  field  ? 
The  wrathful  delight  in  death :  Their 
remembrance  refts  on  the  wounds  of  their 
fpear.  Strife  is  folded  in  their  thoughts: 
their  words  arc  ever  heard.  Thy  courfe, 
chief  of  Moma,  was  like  a  troubled  ftream. 
The  dead  were  rolled  on  thy  path  :  but 
others  alio  lift  the  fpear.  We  were  not 
feeble  behind  thee;  but  the  foe  was  ftrong." 

Cathmor  beheld  the  rifing  rage,  and 
bending  forward  of  either  chief :  for,  half- 
unllieathed,  they  held  their  fwords,  and 
rolled  their  filent  eyes.  Now  would  they 
have  mixed  in  horrid  fray,  had  not  the 
wrath  of  Cathmor  burned.  He  drew  his 
fword  :  it  gleamed  through  night,  to  the 
high-flaming  oak  !  "  Sons  of  pride,"  faid 
the  king,  "  allay  your  fwelling  fouls.  Re- 
tire in  night.  Why  fhould  my  rage  arife? 
Should  I  contend   with  both  in  arms  .''     It 

*  This  fpeech  of  Malthos  is,  throughout,  a  fevcre 
reprimand  to  the  bluftering  behaviour  of  Foldath. 
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is  no  time  for  ftrife  !  Retire,  ye  clouds, 
at  my  feaft.     Awake  my  foul  no  more." 

They  funk  from  the  king  on  either 
fide  ;  like  *  two  columns  of  morning  mift, 
■when  the  fun  rifes,  between  them,  on  his 
glittering  rocks.  Dark  is  their  rolling  on 
cither  fide;  each  toward  its  reedy  pool! 

Silent  fat  the  chiefs  at  the  feaft.  They 
look,  at  times,  on  Atha's  king,  where  he 
ftrode,  on  his  rock,  amid  his  fettling  foul. 
The  hoft  lie,  along  the  field.  Sleep  de- 
fcends  on  Moi-lena.  The  voice  of  Fonar 
aicends  alone,  beneath  his  diftant  tree.  It 
afcends  in  the  praile  of  Cathmor,  fon  of 
Larthon  f  of  Lumon.      But  Cathmor  did 

not 

*  This  comparifon  is  favourable  to  the  fuperlcrity 
of  Cathtnor  over  his  two  chiefs.  1  lliall  illuftrate  this 
paflage  with  another  from  a  fragrnent  of  an  ancient 
poem,  juft  now  in  my  hands.  *'  As  the  fun  is  above 
the  vapours,  which  his  beams  have  raifedj  fo  is  the 
ioul  of  the  king  above  the  fons  of  fear.  They  roll 
dark  below  him  ;  he  rejoices  in  the  robe  of  his  beams. 
But  when  feeble  deeds  wander  on  the  foul  of  the  king,  he 
is  a  darkened  fun  rolled  along  the  fky  :  the  valley  is  fad 
below :  flowers  wither  beneath  the  drops  of  the  night." 

t  Lear-thon,  fea  wave^  the  name  of  the  chief  of 
that  colony  of  the  Firbolg,  which  firft  migrated  into 
Ireland.  Larthon's  fiill  fettlement  in  that  country  is 
related  in  the  feventh  book.  He  was  the  anceftor  of 
Cathmor ;  and  is  here  called  Larthon  of  Lnmcn^  from 
a  high  hill  of  that  name  in  inis-huna,  the  ancient 
ieat  of  the  Fir-bolg.  The  charader  of  Cathmor  is 
prefervcd.     He  had  mentioned,  in  the  firfl  book,  the 

averfion 
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not  hear  his  praife.  He  lay  at  the  roar 
of  a  ftream.  The  ruftling  breeze  of  night 
flew  over  his  whiftling  locks. 

His  brother  came  to  his  dreams,  half-feen 
from  his  low-hung  cloud.  Joy  rofe  darkly 
in  his  face.  He  had  heard  the  fong  of 
Carril  *.  A  blafl  fuilained  his  dark-fkirted 
cloud ;  which  he  feized  in  the  bofom  of 
night,  as  he  rofe,  with  his  fame,  towards 

averfion  of  that  chief  to  praife,  and  we  find  him  here 
lying  at  the  fide  of  a  dream,  that  the  noife  of  it  might 
drown  the  voice  of  Fonar,  who,  according  to  the 
cuftom  of  the  times,  fung  his  eulogium  in  his  evenmg- 
fong.  Though  other  chiefs,  as  well  as  Cathmor, 
might  be  averfe  to  hear  their  own  praife,  we  find  it 
the  univerfal  policy  of  the  times,  to  allow  the  bards 
to  be  as  extravagant  as  they  pleafed  in  their  encomiums 
on  the  leaders  of  armies,  in  the  prefence  of  their  peo- 
ple. The  vulgar,  who  had  no  great  ability  to  judge 
for  themfelves,  received  the  characters  of  their  princes 
entirely  upon  the  faith  of  their  bards. 

*  Carril,  the  fon  of  Kinfena,  by  the  orders  of 
Offian,  fung  the  funeral  elegy  at  the  tomb  of  Cairbar. 
See  the  fecond  book,  towards  the  end.  In  all  thefe 
poems,  the  vifits  of  ghofts,  to  their  living  friends, 
are  fhort,  and  their  language  obfcure,  both  which 
circumftances  tend  to  throw  a  folemn  gloom  on  thefe  fu- 
pernatural  fcenes.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  fpeech 
of  theghoft  of  Cairbar,  he  foretels  the  death  of  Cathmor, 
by  enumerating  thofe  fignals,  which,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  times,  preceded  the  death  of  a  perfon 
renowned.  It  vvas  thought  that  the  ghofls  of  deceafed 
bards  fung,  for  three  nights  preceding  the  death  (near 
the  place  where  his  fomb  was  to  be  raifed)  round  an 
unfubflantial  figure  which  reprefented  the  body  of  the 
perfon  who  was  to  die. 

S  his 
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his  airy  hall.  Half-mixed  with  the  noife 
of  the  ftream,  he  poured  his  feeble  words. 

'*  Joy  meet  the  foul  of  Cathmor.  His 
voice  was  heard  on  Moi-lena.  The  bard 
gave  his  fong  to  Gairbar.  He  travels  on 
the  wind.  My  form  ii  in  my  father's  hall, 
like  the  gliding  of  a  terrible  .light,  which 
darts  acrofs  the  deferr,  in  a  ftormy  night. 
No  bard  fliall  be  wanting  at  thy  tomb,  when 
thou  art  lowly  laid.  The  fons  of  fong  love 
the  valiant.  Cathmor,  thy  name  is  a  plea- 
fant  gale.  The  mournful  founds  arife ! 
On  Lubar's  field  there  is  a  voice  !  Louder 
ftill,  ye  fhadovi^y  ghofis !  The  dead  were 
full  of  fame  !  Shrilly  fvvells  the  feeble 
found.  The  rougher  blaft  alone  is  heard  ! 
Ah  !  foon  is  Cathmor  low!"  Rolled  into 
himfelf  he  flew,  wide  on  the  bolom  of 
winds.  The  old  oak  felt  his  departure, 
and  fhook  its  whiftling  head.  Cathmor 
ftarts  from  reft.  He  takes  his  deathful 
fpear.  He  lifts  his  eyes  around.  He  fees 
but  dark-fkirted  night. 

*'  It  *  was  the  voice  of  the  king,"  he 
faid.      **  But  now  his  form  is  gone.     Un- 

*  The  foliloquy  of  Cathmor  fuits  the  magnanimity 
of  his  charader.  Though  ftaggered  at  firft  with  the 
predidion  of  Cairbar's  ghoft,  he  foon  comforts  him- 
felf with  the  agreeable  profpe<Si:  of  his  future  renown  ; 
and,  like  Achilles,  prefers  a  fhort  and  glorious  life,  to 
anobfcure  length  of  years  in  retirement  and  eafe. 

marked 
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marked  is  your  path  in  the  air,  ye  children 
of  the  night.     Often,  like  a  retieded  beam, 
are  ye    feen   in   the  defert   wild  :    but   ye 
retire   in   your  blafts,  before  our  fteps   ap- 
proach.    Go  then,  ye  feeble  race!     Know- 
ledge with  you  there  is  none !     Your  joys 
are  weak,  and  like  the  dreams  of  our  reft, 
or    the    light-winged    thought,     that    flies 
acrofs   the   foul.       Shall  Cathmor  foon   be 
lovv  ?     Darkly   laid   in  his   narrow  houfe  ? 
Where  no  morning  comes,  with  her  half- 
opened    eyes  ?       Away,    thou    (hade !     to 
fight  is  mine  !     All  further  thought  away  ! 
I    rufh  forth,    on   eagle's   wings,    to   fcize 
my  beam  of  fame.     In  the  lonely  vale  of 
fireams,  abides  the  narrow  *  foul.      Years 

roll 

*  An  indolent  and  iinwarlike  life  was  held  in  extreme 
contempt.  Whatever  a  philofopher  may  Tay,  in  praife 
of  quiet  and  retirement,  I  am  far  from  thinking,  but 
they  weaken  and  debafe  the  human  mind.  When  the 
faculties  of  the  foul  are  not  exerted,  they  Jofe  their 
vigour,  and  low  and  circumfcribed  notions  take  the 
place  of  noble  and  enlarged  ideas.  AcStion,  on  the 
contrary,  and  the  vicilf^tuces  of  fortune  which  attend 
it,  call  forth,  by  turns,  iiii  the  powers  of  the  mind, 
and,  by  exercifing,  ftrengthen  them.  Hence  it  is, 
that  in  great  and  opulent  flates,  when  property  and 
indolence  are  fecured  to  individuals,  we  fcldom  meet 
with  that  {Irength  of  mind,  which  is  fo  common  in  a 
nation,  not  far  advanced  in  civilization.  It  is  a 
curious,  but  juft,  obfervation,  that  great  kingdoms 
feldom  produce  great  chara6lers,  which  muft  be  al- 
together attributed   to  that   indolence  and  diffipation^ 

which 
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roll  on,  feafons  return,  but  he  is  ftill  un- 
known. In  a  blaft  comes  cloudy  death, 
and  lays  his  grey  head  low.  His  ghoft  is 
folded  in  the  vapour  of  the  fenny  field. 
Its  courfe  is  never  on  hillSj  nor  moffy  vales 
of  wind.  So  (hall  not  Cathmor  depart. 
No  boy  in  the  field  was  he,  who  only 
marks  the  bed  of  roes,  upon  the  echoing 
hills.  My  iffuing  forth  was  with  kings. 
My  joy  in  dreadful  plains :  where  broken 
hefts  are  rolled  away,  like  feas  before  the 
wind." 

So  fpoke  the  king  of  Alnecma,  brighten- 
ing in  his  rifing  foul.  Valour,  like  a  plea- 
fant  flame,  is  gleaming  within  his  breaft. 
Stately  is  his  ftridc  on  the  heath  !  The 
beam  of  eaft  is  poured  around.  He  faw 
his  grey  hoft  on  the  field,  wide-fpreading 
their  ridges  in  light.  He  rejoiced,  like  a 
fpirit  of  heaven,  whofe  fteps  come  forth  on 
the  feas,  when  he  beholds  them  peaceful 
round,  and  all  the  winds  are  laid.      Buc 

which  are  the  infeparable  companions  of  too  much 
property  and  fecurity.  Rome,  it  is  certain,  had  more 
real  great  men  within  it,  when  its  power  was  confined 
within  the  narrow  bounds  of  Latium,  than  when  its 
dominion  extended  over  all  the  known  world  ;  and 
one  petty  Hate  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy  had,  perhaps, 
as  much  genuine  fpirit  in  it,  as  the  two  Britifia  king- 
doms united.  As  a  (late,  we  are  much  more  power- 
ful than  our  anceflors,  but  we  fhould  lofe  by  comparing 
individuals  wirb  them. 

fooa 
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foon  he  awakes  the  waves,  and  rolls  them 
large  to  feme  echoing  fhore. 

On  the  rufliy  bank  of  a  ftream,  flept  the 
daughter  of  Inis-huna.  The  helmet  had 
fallen  from  her  head.  Her  dreams  were  ia 
the  lands  of  her  fathers.  There  morning 
is  on  the  field.  Grey  ftreams  leap  down 
from  the  rocks.  The  breezes,  in  (hadowy 
waves,  fly  over  the  rulhy  fields.  There 
is  the  found  that  prepares  for  the  chafe. 
There  the  moving  of  warriors  from  the 
hall.  But  tall  above  the  reft  is  feen  the 
hero  of  ftreamy  Atha.  He  bends  his  eye 
of  love  onSul-malla,  from  his  ftately  fteps. 
She  turns,  with  pride,  her  face  away,  and 
carelefs  bends  the  bow. 

Such  were  the  dreams  of  the  maid,  whea 
Cathmor  of  Atha  came.  He  faw  her  fair 
face  before  him,  in  the  midft  of  her  wan- 
dering locks.  He  knew  the  maid  of  Lumon. 
What  fhould  Cathmor  do  ?  His  fighs  arife. 
His  tears  come  down.  But  ftraight  he 
turns  away.  *'  This  is  no  time,  king  of 
Atha,  to  awake  thy  fecret  foul.  The  bat- 
tle is  rolled  before  thee,  like  a  troubled 
ftream." 

He  ftruck  that  warning  bofs  *,  whereia 
dwelt  the  voice  of  war.      Erin  rofe  around 

him, 

*  In  order  to  underftand  this  pafTage,  it  is  necefTary 
to  look  to  the  defcription  of  Cathmor's  fhield  in  the 

ftventh 
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him,  like  the  found  of  eagle-wing.  Sul- 
malla  flarted  from  fleep,  in  her  difordered 
locks.  She  feizcd  the  helmet  from  earth. 
She  trembled  in  her  place.  "  Why  fliould 
they  know  in  Erin  of  the  daughter  of  Inis- 
huna  ?"  She  remembered  the  race  of  kings. 
The  pride  of  her  foul  arofe  !  Her  fteps 
are  behind  a  rock,  by  the  blue-winding  * 
flream  of  a  vale :  where  dwelt  the  dark- 
brown  hind  ere  yet  the  war  arofe.  Thither 
came  the  voice  of  Cathmor,  at  times,  to 
Sul-malla's  ear.  Her  foul  is  darkly  fad. 
She  pours  her  words  on  wind. 

"  The  dreams  of  Inis-huna  departed. 
They  are  difperfed  from  my  foul.  I  hear 
not  the  chafe  in  my  land.  I  am  concealed 
in  the  .&irt  of  war.  I  look  forth  from 
my  cloud.  No  beam  appears  to  light  my 
path.  1  behold  my  warrior  low  ;  for  the 
broad-fhielded  king  is  near,  he  that  over- 
comes in  danger,  Fingal  from  Selma  of 
fpears  !  Spirit  of  departed  Conmor  !  are 
thy  fteps  on  the  bofom  of  winds  ?  Comeft 
thou,  at  times,  to  other  lands,  father  of 
fad  Sul-malla  ?     Thou  duft  come  !  I  have 

feventh  bock.  This  fhield  had  (even  principal  bofles, 
the  found  of  each  of  which,  when  (truck,  with  a  fpear, 
conveyed  a  particular  order  from  the  king  to  his  tribes. 
The  i'ound  of  one  of  them,  as  here,  was  the  fignal 
,for  the  army  to  affemble. 

*  This  was  not  the  valley  of  Lona  to  which  Sul- 
malla  afterwards  retired. 

heard 
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heard  thy  voice  at  night ;  while  yet  I 
rofe  on  the  wave  to  Erin  of  the  ftreams. 
The  ghoft  of  fathers,  they  fay  *,  call  away 

*  Con-mor,  the  father  of  Sul-malla,  v/as  killed  in 
that  war,  from  which  Cathmor  delivered  Inis-huna. 
Lormar  his  fon  fucceeded  Conmor.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  the  times,  when  a  perfon  was  reduced  to  a  pitch 
of  mifery,  which  could  admit  of  no  alleviation,  that 
the  ghofts  of  his  anceftors  called  his  foul  a%vay.  This 
fupernatural  kind  of  death  was  called  the  voice  of  the 
dead  y  and  is  believed  by  the  fuperftitious  vulgar  to  this 
day. 

There  is  no  people  in  the  world,  perhaps,  who  give 
more  univerfal  credit  to  apparitions,  and  the  vifus  of 
the  ghofts  of  the  deceafed  to  their  friends,  than  the 
ancient  Scots.  This  is  to  be  attributed  as  much,  at 
leaft,  to  the  fituation  of  the  country  they  poiTefs,  as 
to  that  credulous  difpofition  which  diihnguifhes  an 
unenlightened  people.  As  their  bufniefs  was  feeding 
of  cattle,  in  dark  and  extenfive  deferts,  fo  their  journeys 
Jay  over  wide  and  unfrequented  heaths,  where,  often, 
they  were  obliged  to  fleep  in  the  open  air,  amidft 
the  whiftling  of  winds,  and  roar  of  water-falls.  The 
gloominefs  of  the  fcenes  around  them  was  apt  to, 
beget  that  melancholy  difpofition  of  mind,  which  moft 
readily  receives  impreffions  of  the  extraordinary  and 
fupernatural  kind.  Falling  afieep  in  this  gloomy 
mood,  and  their  dreams  being  difturbed  by  the  noife 
of  the  elements  around,  it  is  no  matter  of  wonder, 
that  they  thought  they  heard  the  voice  of  the  dead. 
This  voice  of  the  dead,  however,  was,  perhaps,  no 
more  than  a  fliriller  whiftle  of  the  winds  in  an  old 
tiee,  or  in  the  chinks  of  a  neighbouring  rock.  It 
is  to  this  caufe  I  afcribe  thofe  many  and  improbable 
tales  of  ghofts,  which  we  meet  with  in  the  High- 
lands ;  for,  iii  other  refpecls,  we  do  not  find  that 
the  inhabitants  are  mor«  credulous  than  their  neigh- 
bours. 

the 
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the  fouls  of  their  race,  while  they  behold 
them  lonely  in  the  midft  of  woe.  Call  me, 
my  father,  away  !  When  Cathmor  is  low 
on  earth  ;  then  fhall  Sul-malla  be  lonely 
in  the  midft  of  woe  1" 
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The  poet,  after  a  (hort  addrefs  to  the  harp  of  Cona, 
defcribes  the  arrangement  of  both  armies  on  either 
fide  of  the  river  Lubar.  Fingal  gives  the  command 
to  Fillan  ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  orders  Gaul,  the 
fon  of  A'lorni,  who  had  been  wounded  in  the  hand 
in  the  preceding  battle,  to  aflift  him  with  his  counfel. 
The  army  of  the  Fir-bolg  is  commanded  by  Fol- 
dath.  The  general  onfet  is  defcribed.  The  great 
actions  of  Fillan.  He  kills  Rothmar  and  Culmin. 
But  when  Fillan  conquers  in  one  wing,  Foldath 
prefles  hard  on  the  other.  He  wounds  Dermid,  the 
fon  of  Duthno,  and  puts  the  whole  wing  to  flight. 
Dermid  deliberates  with  himfelf,  and,  at  laft,  re- 
folves  to  put  a  ftop  to  the  progrefs  of  Foldath,  by 
engaging  him  in  fingle  combat.  When  the  two 
chiefs  were  approaching  towards  one  another,  Fillan 
came  iuddenly  to  the  relief  of  Derm.id  ;  engaged 
P'oldath,  and  killed  him.  The  behaviour  of  xVlal- 
thos  towards  the  fallen  Foldath.  Fillan  puts  the 
whole  army  of  the  Fir-bolg  to  flight.  The  book 
c'ofes  with  an  addrefs  to  Clatho,  the  mother  of  that 
hero. 
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THOU  dweller  between  the  fliields,  that 
hang,  on  high,  in  OfTian's  hall  ! 
Defcend  from  thy  place,  O  harp,  and  let 
me  hear  thy  voice  !  Son  of  Alpin,  flrike 
the  firing.  Thou  mufl  awake  the  foul  of 
the  bard.  The  murmur  of  Lora's  *  ftream 
has  rolled  the  tale  away.  I  ftand  in  the 
cloud  of  years.  Few  are  its  openings  toward 
the  paft ;  and  when  the  vifion  comes,  it 
is  but  dim  and  dark.  I  hear  thee,  harp  of 
Selma  !  my  foul  returns,  like  a  breeze, 
which  the  fun  brings  back  to  the  vale,  where 
dwelt  the  lazy  mift  ! 

*  Lora  is  often  mentioned  ;  it  was  a  fmall  and  rapid 
ftream  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Selma.  There  is  no 
veftige  of  this  name  now  remaining  ;  though  it  appear^ 
from  a  very  old  fong,  which  the  tranflator  has  feen, 
that  one  of  the  fmall  rivers  on  ^he  north-weft  coail 
was  called  Lora  fome  centuries  ago. 

II  2  Lubar 
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Lubar  *  Is  bright  before  me  in  the  wind- 
ings of  its  vale.  On  either  fide,  on  their 
hills,  rife  the  tall  forms  of  the  kings.  Their 
people  are  poured  around  them,  bending 
forward  to  their  words  :  as  if  their  fathers 
fpoke,  defcending  from  the  winds.  But 
they  themfelves  are  like  two  rocks  in  the 
midft ;  each  with  its  dark  head  of  pines, 
when  they  are  feen  in  the  defert,  above 
low-failing  mift.  High  on  their  face  are 
ftreams,  which  fpread  their  foam  on  blafls 
of  wind  ! 

Beneath  the  voice  of  Cathmor  pours  Erin, 
like  the  found  of  flame.      Wide  they  come 

*  From  fevera]  pafTages  in  the  poem  we  may  form 
a  diflindt  idea  of  the  fcene  of  the  adlion  of  Temora. 
At  a  fmall  tliftance  from  one  another  rofe  the  hills  of 
Mora  and  Lora ;  the  firft  poflefled  by  Fingal,  the 
fecond  by  the  army  of  Cathmor.  Through  the  inter- 
mediate plain  ran  the  fmall  river  Lubar,  on  the  banks 
of  which  all  the  battles  were  fought,  excepting  that 
between  Cairbar  and  Ofcar,  related  in  the  flrft  book. 
This  laft  mentioned  engagement  happened  to  the  north 
of  the  hill  of  Mora,  of  which  Fingal  took  poiTelfion, 
after  the  army  of  Caiibar  fell  back  to  that  of  Cathmor. 
At  fome  diftancc,  but  within  fight  of  Mora,  towards 
the  weft,  Lubar  ifiued  from  the  mountain  of  Crommal, 
and,  after  a  (hort  courfc  through  the  plain  of  Aloi-lena, 
difcharged  itfelf  into  the  fea  near  the  field  of  battle. 
Behind  the  mountain  of  Crorranal  ran  the  fmall  ftream 
of  Lavath,  on  the  banks  of  which  Ferad-artho,  the 
Ton  of  Cairbre,  the  only  pcrfon  remaining  of  the  race 
of  Cona,  lived  concealed  in  a  cave,  during  the  ufur- 
pation  of  Cairbar,  the  fon  of  Ijorbar-duthul. 

1  down 
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down  to  Lubar.  Before  them  is  the  ftride 
of  Foldath.  But  Cathmor  retires  to  his 
hill,  beneath  his  bending  oak.  The  tum- 
bling of  a  ftream  is  near  the  king.  He 
lifts,  at  times,  his  gleaming  fpear.  It  is  a 
flame  to  his  people,  in  the  midft  of  war. 
Near  him  ftands  the  daughter  of  Con-mor, 
leaning  on  a  rock.  She  did  not  rejoice  at 
the  ftrife.  Her  foul  delighted  not  in  blood. 
A  *  valley  fpreads  green  behind  the  hill, 
with  its  three  blue  ftrearas.  The  fun  is 
there  in  filence.  The  dun  mountain-roes 
come  down.  On  thefe  are  turned  the  eyes 
of  Sul-malia  in  her  thoughtful  mood. 

Fingal  beholds  Cathmor,  on  high,  the 
fon  of  Borbar-dulhul!  he  beholds  the  deep- 
rolling  of  Erin,  on  the  darkened  plain.  He 
ftrikes  that  warning  bol's,  which  bids  the 
people  to  obey  ;  when  he  fends  his  chiefs 
before  them,  to  the  field  of  renown.  Wide 
rife  their  fpears  to  the  fun.  Their  echoing 
(hields  reply  around.  Fear,  like  a  vapour, 
winds  not  among  the  hoft :  for  hk,  the 
KING,  is  near,  the  ftrength  of  ftreamy 
8elma.  Gladnefs  brightens  the  hero.  We 
hear  his  words  with  joy. 


♦  It  was  to  this  valley  Sul-malla  retired,  during  the 
!aft  and  deciiive  battle  between  Fingal  and  Cathmor, 
It  is  defcribed  in  the  feventh  book,  where  it  is  called 
the  vale  of  Lena,  and  the  refidence  of  a  Druid. 


H  3  "  Like 
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**  Like  the  coming  forth  of  winds,  is  the 
found  of  Selma's  fons  !      They  are  moun- 
tain waters,    determined    in    their   courfe. 
Hence  is  Fingal  renowned.     Hence  is  his 
name  in  other  lands.     He  was  not  a  lonely 
beam  in  danger;  for  your  fteps  were  always 
near  !       But  never  was   Fingal  a   dreadful 
form,    in    your    prefence,    darkened    into 
wrath.     My  voice  was  no  thunder  to  your 
ears.       Mine   eyes    fent   forth    no    death. 
When  the  haughty  appeared,  I  beheld  them 
not.     They  were  forgot  at  my  feafls.     Like 
niift  they  melted  away.     A  young  beam  is 
before  you !       Few  are   his  paths  to  war  ! 
They  are  few,  but  he  is  valiant.     Defend 
my  dark-haired    fon.      Bring  Fillan   back 
with  joy.     Hereafter  he  may  (land  alone. 
His  form  is  like  his  fathers.     His  foul  is  a 
flame  of  their  fire.     Son  of  car-borne  Morni, 
move    behind    the   youth.      Let  thy  voice 
reach  his  ear,  fiom  the  fkirts  of  vv^ar.     Not 
unobferved  rolls  battle,  before  tliee,  breaker 
of  the  {hields  !" 

The  king  llrode,  at  once,  away  to  Cor- 
raul's  lofty  rock.  Intermitting,  darts  the 
light,  from  his  (hield,  as  flow  the  king  of 
heroes  moves.  Sidelong  rolls  his  eye  o'er 
the  heath,  as  forming  advance  the  lines. 
Graceful  fly  his  half-grey  locks  round  his 
kingly  features,  ntnv  lightened  with  dread- 
ful  joy.       Wholly    mighty    is   the   chief! 

Behind 
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Behind  him  dark  and  flow  I  moved.  Straight 
came  forward  the  ftrength  of  Gaul.  His 
fhield  hung  loofe  on  its  thong.  Ke  fpoke, 
in  hafte,  to  Offian.  **  Bind  *,  fon  of  Fin- 
gal,  this  fhield  !  Bind  it  high  to  the  fide 
of  Gaul.  The  foe  may  behold  it,  and 
think  I  lift  the  fpcar.  U  I  fhould  fall,  let 
my  tomb  be  hid  in  the  field  ;  for  fall  I  murt 
without  fame.  Mine  arm  cannot  lift  the 
fteel.  Let  not  Evir-choma  hear  it,  to  blufli 
between  her  locks.  Fillan,  the  mighty 
behold  us  !  Let  us  not  forget  the  ftrife. 
Why  fliould  THEY  come,  from  their  hills, 
to  aid  our  flying  field  ?" 

He  ftrode  onward,  with  the  found  of  his 
fhield.  My  voice  purfued  him  as  he  went. 
*'  Can  the  fon  of  Morni  fall,  without  his 
fame  in  Erin  ?  But  the  deeds  of  the  mighty 
are  forgot  by  themfelve?.  They  rufh  care- 
lefs  over  the  fields  of  renown.  Their  words 
are  never  heard  !"  I  rejoiced  over  the  Heps 
of  the  chief.  I  flrode  to  the  rock  of  the 
king,  where  he  fat,  in  his  wandering  locks, 
amid  the  mountain-wind  ! 

In  two  dark  ridges  bend  the  hofis,  toward 
each  other,  at  Lubar.  Here  Foldath  rifes  a 
pillar  of  darknefs:  there  brightens  the  youth 
of   Fillan.       Each,    with   his  fpear  in  the 

*  It  is  neceflary  to  remember,  that  Gaul  was  wound- 
ed ;  which  cccafions  his  requiring  here  the  afliftance 
of  Oflian  to  bind  his  fhield  on  his  Ade. 

H  4  flream, 
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ftream,  Tent  forth  the  voice  of  war.  Gaul 
ftruck  the  fhield  of  Selma.  At  once  they 
plunge  in  battle  1  Steel  pours  its  gleam  on 
fteel  :  like  the  fall  of  ftreams  fhone  the 
field,  when  they  mix  their  foam  together, 
from  two  dark-browed  rocks  !  Behold  he 
comes,  the  fon  of  fame  !  He  lays  the  peo- 
ple low  !  Deaths  fit  on  blafts  around  him! 
Warriors  drew  thy  paths,  O  Fillan  ! 

Rothmar  *,  the  fhield  of  warriors,  flood 
between  two  chinky  rocks.  Two  oaks, 
which  winds  had  bent  from  high,  fpread 
their  branches  on  either  fide.  He  rolls  his 
darkening  eyes  on  Fillan,  and,  filent,  fhades 
his  friends.  Fingal  faw  the  approaching 
fight.  The  hero's  foul  arofe.  But  as  the 
ilone  of  Lodaf  falls,  Ihook,  at  once,  from 

rocking 

*  Roth- mar,  the  found  of  the  fea  before  a  Jiorm* 
Drumamrd,  high -ridge.  Cul-miOy  foft- haired.  Cull-, 
allin,  beautiful  locks.     Strutha,  flreamy  river. 

t  By  the  ftone  of  Loda  is  meant  a  place  of  worfhip 
among  the  Scandinavians.  The  Caledonians,  in  their 
many  expeditions  to  Orkney  and  Scandinavia,  became 
acquainted  with  feme  of  the  rites  of  the  religion  which 
prevailed  in  thofe  countries,  and  the  ancient  poetry 
frequently  alludes  to  them.  There  are  fome  ruins, 
and  circular  pales  of  ftone,  remaining  ftill  in  Orkney, 
and  the  iflands  of  Shetland,  which  retain,  to  this  day, 
the  name  of  Lsda  or  Loden.  They  feem  to  have  dif- 
fered materially,  in  their  conftrudion,  from  thofe 
Druidical  monuments  which  remain  in  Britain,  and 
the  weftern  ifles.  The  places  of  worfliip  among  the 
Scandinavians  were  originally  rude  and  unadorned.     In 

after 
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rocking  Druman-ard,  when  fpirits  heave 
the  earth  in  their  wrath  ;  fo  fell  blue- 
fhielded  Rothmar. 

Near  are  the  fteps  of  Culmin.  The 
youth  came,  burfting  into  tears.  Wrathful 
he  cut  the  wind,  ere  yet  he  mixed  his 
ftrokes  with  Fillan.  He  had  firft  bent  the 
bow  wiih  Rothmarr  at  the  rock  of  his  own 
blue  ftreams.  There  they  had  marked  the 
place  of  the  roe,  as  rhre  fun-beam  flew  over 
the  fern.  Why,  fon  of  Cul-allin  !  Why, 
Culmin,  deft  thou  rulh  on  that  beam  *  of 
light  ?  It  is  a  fire  that  confumes.  Soa 
of  Cul-allin,  retire.  Your  fathers  were  not 
equal,  in  the  glittering  ftrife  of  the  field. 
The  mother  of  Culmin  remains  in  the  hall. 
She  looks  forth  on  blue-rolling  Strutha. 
A  whirlwind  rifes,  on  the  ftream,  dark- 
eddying  round  the  ghoft  of  her  fon.     His 

after  ages,  when  they  opened  a  communication  with 
other  nations,  they  adopted  their  manners,  and  built 
temples.  That  at  Upfal,  in  Sweden,  was  amazingly- 
rich  and  magnificent.  Harquin,  of  Norway,  built 
one,  near  Drontheim,  little  inferior  to  the  former  ; 
and  it  went  always  under  the  name  of  Loden.  Mallet^ 
introdu^ion  a  rhijhire  de  Dannanarc. 

*  The  poet,  metaphorically,  calls  Fillan  a  beam  of 
light.  Culmin,  mentioned  here,  was  the  (on  of  Clon- 
mar,  chief  of  Strutha,  by  the  beautiful  Cul-allin, 
She  was  fo  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  her  perfon, 
that  (he  is  introduced,  frequently,  in  the  fimilies  and 
allufions  of  ancient  poetry.  Mar  Chulaluin  Strutha 
jian  fmn\  Lovely  as  Cul'aliin  of  Strutha.  of  the  Jlorms. 

dogs 
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dogs  *  are  howling  in  their  place.  His 
ihield  is  bloody  in  the  hall.  '«  Art  thou  fallen, 
my  fair-haired  fon,  in  Erin's  difmal  war  ?'* 
As  a  roe,  pierced  in  fecret,  lies  panting, 
by  her  wonted  ftreams ;  the  hunter  furveys 
her  feet  of  wind  :  He  remembers  her  ftately 
bounding  before.  So  lay  the  fon  of  Cul- 
allin  beneath  the  eye  of  Fillan.  His  hair 
is  rolled  in  a  little  ftream.  His  blood  wan- 
ders on  his  ihield.  Still  his  hand  holds 
the  fword,  that  failed  him  in  the  midfl:  of 
danger.  "  Thou  art  fallen,"  faid  Fillan, 
*'•  ere  yet  thy  fame  was  heard.  Thy  father 
fent  thee  to  war.  He  expeds  to  hear  of 
thy  deeds. .  He  is  grey,  perhaps,  at  his 
flreams.  His  eyes  are  toward  Moi-lena. 
But  thou  (halt  not  return  with  the  fpoil  of 
the  fallen  foe  !" 


*  Dogs  were  thouglit  to  be  fenfible  of  the  death  ot" 
their  mafter,  let  it  happen  at  ever  fo  great  diftaiice. 
It  was  alfo  the  opinion  of  the  times,  that  the  arms 
which  warriors  left  at  home  became  bloody,  when  they 
themfelves  fell  in  battle.  It  was  frorn  thofe  figns  that 
Cul-allin  is  fuppofed  to  underftand  that  her  fon  is 
killed  J  in  which  fhe  is  confirmed  by  the  appearance 
of  his  ghofl.  Her  fudden  and  fhort  exclamation  is 
more  judicious  in  the  poet,  than  if  fhe  had  extended 
her  complaints  to  a  greater  length.  The  attitude  of 
the  fallen  youth,  and  Fijian's  reflexions  over  him, 
come  forcibly  back  on  the  mind,  when  we  confider, 
that  the  ftippofcd  fituation  of  the  father  of  Culmin,  was 
fo  fimilar  to  that  of  Fingal,  after  the  death  of  Fillan 
himfelf. 

9  Fillan 
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Fillan  pours  the  flight  of  Erin  before 
him,  over  the  refounding  heath.  But, 
man  on  man,  fell  Morven  before  the  dark- 
red  rage  of  Foldath  :  for,  far  on  the  field, 
he  poured  the  roar  of  half  his  tribes.  Der- 
mid  Hands  before  him  in  wrath.  The  fons 
of  Sclma  gathered  around.  But  his  {hield 
is  cleft  by  Foldath.  His  people  fly  over 
the  heath. 

Then  faid  the  foe,  in  his  pride,  *'  They 
have  fled.  My  fame  begins !  Go,  Mal- 
thos,  go  bid  Cathmor  guard  the  dark- 
rolling  of  ocean ;  that  Fingal  may  not  efcape 
from  my  fword.  He  mufl;  lie  on  earth. 
Eefide  fome  i'en  fiiall  his  tomb  be  i'cen.  It 
fliall  rife  without  a  fong.  His  ghofl:  fhall 
hover,  in  mifl,  over  the  reedy  pool." 

iNlahhos  heard,  with  darkening  doubt. 
He  rolled  his  filent  eyes.  He  knew  the 
pride  of  Foldath.  He  looked  up  to  Fingal 
on  his  hills ;  then  darkly  turning,  in  doubt- 
ful mood,  he  plunged  his  fword  in  war. 

In  Clono's  *  narrow  vale,  where  bend 
two  trees   above  the   flream,    dark,  in  his 

grief, 

f  This  valley  had  its  name  from  Cloiio,  Ton  of 
Lethmal  of  I/ora,  one  of  the  anceiiors  of  Dermid,  the 
foil  of  Duthno.  His  hiftory  is  thus  related  in  an  old 
poe:r!.  In  the  days  of  Conar,  the  Ton  of  Trenmor, 
tl-e  lirft  king  of  Ireland,  Clono  paffed  over  into  that 
Jcingdom,  from  Caledorjia,  to  aid  Conar  againft  the 
J^ir-bolg.       Being   reniarkable  for   the  beauty  of  his 

'  perfor, 
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grief,  Aocd  Duthno's  filent  C:>n.  The  blood 
pours  from  the  fide  of  Dermid.     His  iliield 

is 

perfon,  he  foon  drew  the  attention  of  Sulmin,  the 
young  wife  of  an  Irifh  chief.  She  difclofcci  her  paiTion, 
which  was  not  properly  returned  by  the  Caledonian. 
The  lady  fickcned,  through  difappointment,  and  her 
love  for  Clono  came  to  the  ears  of  her  hufband.  Fired 
with  jealoufy,  he  vowed  revenge.  Clono,  to  avoid  his 
rage,  departed  from  Temora,  in  order  to  pafs  over 
into  Scotland  ;  and,  being  benighted  in  the  valley  men- 
tioned here,  he  laid  him  down  to  fleep.  There  Leih- 
mal  dejcended  in  the  dreams  of  Clono,  and  told  him  that 
danger  tuas  near. 

Ghoft  of  Lethmal. 

*'  Arife  from  thy  bed  of  mofs  ;  fon  of  low-laid 
Lethmal,  arife.  The  found  of  the  coming  of  foes, 
defcends  along  the  wind. 

Clono. 

<*-Whore  voice  is  that,  like  many  ftreanr.s,  in  the 
feafon  of  my  reft  ? 

Ghoft  of  Lethmal. 

**  Arife,  thou  dweller  of  the  fouls  of  the  lovely  j 
fon  of  Lethmal,  arife. 

Clono. 

*•  How  dreary  is  the  night!  The  moon  is  darkened 
in  the  fl-cy  ;  red  are  the  paths  of  ghofts  along  its  fujien 
face  !  Green-ficirted  meteors  fet  around.  Dull  is  the 
roaring  of  ftreams,  from  the  valley  of  dim  forms.  I 
bear  thee,  fpirit  of  my  father,  on  the  eddying  courfe 
of  the  wind.  I  hear  thee  ;  but  thou  bcndcft  not, 
forward,  thy  tall  form,  from  the  fliirts  of  night." 

As 
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is  broken  near.  His  fpear  leans  againft  a 
ftone.  Why,  Dermid,  why  fo  fad  ?  "  I 
hear  the  roar  of  battle.  My  people  are 
alone.  My  fteps  are  flow  on  the  heath ; 
and  no  fliield  is  mine.  Shall  he  then  pre- 
vail ?  It  is  then  after  Dermid  is  flow  !  I 
will  call  thee  forth,  O  Foldath  !  and  meet 
thee  yet  in  fight." 

He  took  his  fpear,  with  dreadful  joy. 
The  fon  of  Morni  came.  "  Stay,  fon  of 
Duthno,  (lay  thy  Ipced.  Thy  fteps  are 
marked  with  blood.  No  boffy  fliield  is 
thine.  Why  fhouldfl  thou  fall  unarmed  ?" 
"  Son  of  Morni!  give  thou  thy  fhield.  It 
has  often  rolled  back  the  war.  I  fhall  ftop 
the  chief  in  his  courfe.  Son  of  Morni ! 
behold  that  flone !  It  lifts  its  grey  head 
through  grafs.  There  dwells  a  chief  of 
the  race  of  Dermid.  Place  me  there  in 
night." 

He  flowly  rofe  againft  the  hill.  He  faw 
the  troubled  field  :  The  gleaming  ridges 
of  battle,  disjoined  and  broken  round.     As 

As  Clono  prepared  to  depart,  the  hufband  of  Sulmin 
came  up,  with  his  numerous  attendants.  Clono  de- 
fended himfelf,  but,  after  a  gallant  refiftance,  he  was 
overpowered  and  {lain.  He  was  buried  in  the  place 
where  he  was  killed,  and  the  valley  was  called  after 
his  name.  Dermid,  in  his  requeil:  to  Gaul  the  fon 
of  Morni,  which  immediately  follows  this  paragraph, 
alludes  to  the  tomb  of  ClonOj  and  his  own  connexion 
with  that  unfortunate  chief. 

diftant 
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diftant  fires,  on  heath  by  night,  now  feem 
as  loft  in  fmoak  ;  now  rearing  their  red 
llreams  on  the  hill,  as  blow  or  ceafe  the 
winds  :  fo  met  the  intermitting  war  the  eye 
of  broad- fhielded  Derinid.  Through  the 
hoft  are  the  ftrides  of  Foldath,  like  fome 
dark  fhip  on  wintry  waves,  when  flie  ifTues 
from  between  two  ifles,  to  fport  on  re- 
founding  ocean  ! 

Dermid,  with  rage,  beholds  his  courfe. 
He  ftrives  to  rufh  along.  But  he  fails  amid 
his  fteps  ;  and  the  big  tear  comes  down. 
He  founds  his  father's  horn.  He  thrice 
flrikes  his  bofly  iliield.  He  calls  thrice  the 
name  of  Foldath,  from  his  roaring  tribes. 
Foldath,  with  joy,  beholds  the  chief.  He 
lifts  aloft  his  bloody  fpear.  As  a  rock  is 
marked  with  ftreams,  that  fell  troubled  down 
its  fide  in  a  ftorm  ;  fo,  ftreaked  with  wan- 
dering blood,  is  the  dark  chief  of  Moma ! 
The  hoft,  en  either  fide,  withdraw  from  the 
contending  of  kings.  They  rail'e,  at  once, 
their  gleaming  points.  Rufhing  comes  Fil- 
lan  of  Selma.  Three  paces  back  Foldath 
withdraws,  dazzled  with  that  beam  of  light, 
which  came,  as  ifluing  from  a  cloud,  to 
fave  the  wounded  chief.  Growing  in  his 
pride  he  ftands.  He  calls  forth  all  his 
fteel. 

As  m.eet  two  broad-winged  eagles,  in 
their  founding  ftrife,  in  winds  :    fo  rufti  the 

two 
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two  chiefs,  on  Moi-Iena,  into  gloomy  fight. 
By  turns  are  the  fteps  of  the  kings  *  for- 
ward on  their  rocks  above ;  for  now  the 
duiky  war  feems  to  defcend  on  their  fwords. 
Cathmor  feels  the  joy  of  warriors,  on  his 
nioily  hill :  their  joy  in  fecret,  when  dan- 
gers rife  to  match  their  fouls.  His  eye  is 
not  turned  on  Lubar,  but  on  Selma's  dread- 
ful king.  He  beholds  him,  on  Mora,  rifmg 
in  his  arms. 

Foldath  t  falls  on  his  fliield.  The  fpear 
of  Fillan  pierced  the  king.     Nor  looks  the 

youth 

*   Fingal  and  Cathmor. 

t  The  fall  ai  Foldath,  if  we  may  believe  tradition, 
was  predided  to  him,  before  he  had  left  his  own  coun- 
try to  join  C:iirb:ir,  in  his  deligns  on  the  Trifh  throne. 
He  went  to  the  cave  of  Moma,  to  enquire  of  the  fpirits 
of  his  fathers,  concerning  the  fuccefs  of  the  enterprifc 
of  Cairbar.  The  refponfes  of  oracles  are  always 
attended  with  obicurity,  and  liable  to  a  double  mean- 
ing :  Foldath,  therefore,  put  a  fiivourable  interpreta- 
tion on  the  prediction,  and  purfued  his  adopted  plan  of 
aggrandifing  himfelf  with  the  family  of  Atha. 

Foldath,  addrejfmg  thefpiriis  of  his  fathers. 
*'  Dark,  I  ftand  in  your  prefence  ;    fathers  of  Fol- 
dath hear.       Shall  my  fteps  pafs  over  Atha,    to  Ullin 
of  the  roes  ? 

?  The  Anfvjer. 

"  Thy  fleps  fhall  pafs  over  Atha,  to  the  green 
dwelling  of  kings.  There  Ihall  thy  ftature  arife,  over 
the  fallen,  like  a  pillar  of  thunder-clouds.  There, 
terrible  in  darknefs,  fhalt  thou  fland,  till  the  refleP.ed 
hearuy  or  Clon-cath  of  Moruth,  come  ;  JVIoruth  of 
many  ftreams,  that  roars  in  diftant  lands." 

Cloncath, 
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youth  on  the  fallen,  but  onward  rolls  the 
war.  The  hundred  voices  of  death  arife. 
*'  Stay,  fon  of  Fingal,  ftay  thy  fpeed. 
Beholdefl  thou  not  that  gleaming  form,  a 
dreadful  fign  of  death  ?  Awaken  not  the 
king  of  Erin.  Return,  fon  of  blue-eyed 
Clatho." 

Malthos  *  beholds  Foldath  low.  He 
darkly  (lands  above  the  chief.  Hatred  is 
rolled  from  his  foul.  He  feems  a  rock  in 
a  defert,  on  whofe  dark  fide  are  the  trick- 
ling of  waters  ;  when  the  flow-failing  mift 
has  left  it,  and  all  its  trees  are  blafl:ed  with 
winds.  He  fpoke  to  the  dying  hero,  about 
the  narrow  houfe.      "  Whether  fhall   thy 

Cloncath,  or  refieSied  heam^  fay  my  traditional  au- 
thors, was  the  name  of  the  fword  of  Fillan  ;  fo  that 
it  was,  in  the  latent  fignification  of  the  word  Cloncath^ 
that  the  deception  lay.  My  principal  reafon  for  in- 
troducing this  note,  is,  that  this  tradition  ferves  to 
fliew,  that  the  religion  of  the  Fir-bolg  differed  from 
that  of  the  Caledonians,  as  we  never  find  the  latter 
enquiring  of  the  fpirits  of  their  deceafed  anceftors. 

*  The  charaders  of  Foldath  and  Malthos  are  fuf- 
tained.  They  were  both  dark  and  furly,  but  each  in 
a  different  way.  Foldath  was  impetuous  and  cruel. 
Malthos  ftubborn  and  incredulous.  Their  attach- 
ment to  the  family  of  Atha  was  equal ;  their  bravery 
in  battle  the  fame.  Foldath  was  vain  and  oftentatious: 
Malthos  unindulgent  but  generous.  His  behaviour 
here,  towards  his  enemy  Foldath,  fhews,  that  a  good 
heart  often  lies  concealed  under  a  gloomy  and  fullen 
charader. 

grey 
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giey  (lone  rife  in  UHin,  or  in  Moma's  * 
woody  land  ?  where  the  fun  looks,  in  fecret, 
on  the  blue  ftreams  of  Dalrutho  f  ?  There 
are  the  fteps  of  thy  daughter,  blue-eyed 
Dardu-Iena  !" 

"  Remembered  thou  her,"  faid  Foldath, 
**  becaufe  no  fon  is  mine  :  no  youth  to  roll 
the  battle  before  him,  in  revenge  of  me  ? 
Malthos,  I  am  revenged.  I  was  not  peace- 
ful in  the  field.  Raife  the  tombs  of  thofe  I 
have  (lain,  around  my  narrow  houfe.  Of- 
ten fhall  I  forfake  the  blaft,  to  rejoice  above 
their  graves  ;  when  1  behold  them  fpread 
around,  with  their  long-whifiling  grafs." 

His  foul  rufl^ed  to  the  vale  of  Moma, 
to  Dardu-leua's  dreams,  where  (he  flept, 
by  Dal-rutho's  ftream,  returning  from  the 
chafe  of  the  hinds.     Her  bow  is  near  the 


*  Moma  was  the  name  of  a  country  in  the  fouth 
6f  Connaught,  once  famous  for  being  the  refidence  of 
an  Arch-Druid.  The  cave  of  Moma  was  thought  to 
be  inhabited  by  the  fpirits  of  the  chiefs  of  the  f  ir- 
bolg,  and  their  pofterity  fent  to  enquire  there,  as  to 
an  oracle,  concerning  the  ifTue  of  their  wars. 

t  Dal-rhuath,  parched  or  fandy  field.  The  etymo- 
logy of  Dar-dulena  is  uncertain.  The  daughter  of 
F"oldath  was,  probably,  fo  called,  from  a  place  in 
Ulfter,  where  her  father  had  defeated  part  of  the  ad- 
herents of  Artho,  king  of  [reland.  Dor-dulena  ;  the 
dark  wood  of  Mol'rlena.  As  Foldath  was  proud  and 
oftentatious,  it  would  appear,  that  he  transferred  the 
name  of  a  place,  where  he  himfelf  had  been  vidorious, 
to  his  daughter. 

Vol.  1L  I  maid. 
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maid',  unftrung.  The  breezes  fold  her  long 
hair  on  her  breafts.  Cloathed  in  the  beauty 
of  youth,  the  love  of  heroes  lay.  Dark- 
bending,  from  the  fkirts  of  the  wood,  her 
wounded  father  feemed  to  come.  He  ap- 
peared, at  times,  then  hid  himfelf  in  mill:. 
Burfling  into  tears  fherofe.  She  knew  that 
the  chief  was  low.  To  her  came  a  beam 
from  his  foul,  when  folded  in  its  ftorms. 
Thou  wert  the  laftof  his  race,  O  blue-eyed 
Dardu-lena  ! 

Wide  fpreading  over  echoing  Lubar,  the 
flight  of  Bolga  is  rolled  along.  Fillan  hangs 
forward  on  their  fteps.  Pie  ftrews,  with 
dead,  the  heath.  Fingal  rejoices  over  his 
fon.     Blue-lhielded  Cathmor  rofe*. 

Son  of  Alpin,  bring  the  harp.  Give  Fil- 
lan's  praife  to  the  wind.  Raife  high  his 
praife,  in  mine  ear,  while  yet  he  fliines  in 
war. 

*  The  fufpence,  in  which  the  mind  of  the  reader 
is  left  here,  conveys  the  idea  of  Fillan's  danger  more 
forcibly  home,  than  any  defcription  that  could  be 
introduced.  There  is  a  fort  of  eloquence,  in  filence 
with  propriety.  A  minute  detail  of  the  circumftances 
of  an  important  fcene  is  generally  cold  and  infipid. 
The  human  mind,  free  and  fond  of  thinking  for  itfelf, 
is  difgufled  to  find  every  thing  done  by  the  poet.  It 
is,  therefore,  his  bufmefs  only  to  mark  the  mofl 
ftriking  outlines,  and  to  allow  the  imaginations  of  his 
readers  to  finifh  the  figure  for  themfelves. 

The  book  ends  in  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day, 
from  the  opening  of  the  poem. 

7  **  Leave, 
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"  Leave,  blue-eyed  Clatho,  leave  thy 
hall !  Behold  that  early  beam  of  thine  ! 
The  hoft  is  withered  in  its  courfe.  No 
further  look,  it  is  dark.  Light-trembling 
from  the  harp,  ftrike,  virgins,  ftrike  the 
found.  No  hunter  he  defcends,  from  the 
dewy  haunt  of  the  bounding  roe.  He  bends 
not  his  bow  on  the  wind ;  nor  fends  his 
grey  arrow  abroad. 

**  Deep-folded  in  red  war  !  See  battle 
roll  againft  his  fide.  Striding  amid  the 
ridgy  ftrife,  he  pours  the  deaths  of  thou- 
fands  forth.  Fillan  is  like  a  fpirit  of  heaven, 
that  defcends  from  the  fkirt  of  winds.  The 
troubled  ocean  feels  his  fteps,  as  he  ftrides 
from  wave  to  wave.  His  path  kindles 
behind  him.  Iflands  fhake  their  heads  on 
the  heaving  fcas  !  Leave,  blue-eyed  Cla- 
tho, leave  thy  hall !" 
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ARGUMENT   to  Book  VL 

This  book  opens  with  a  fpeech   of  Fingal,  who  fees 
Cathmor  defcending  to  the  afliftance  of  his  flying 
army.      The  king  difpatches   Offian  to  the  relief 
of  Fillan.       He  himfelf  retires  behind  the  rock  of 
Cormul,    to   avoid    the   fight   of  the   engagement 
between  his  Ton  and  Cathmor.      OiT^an  advances. 
The  defcent  of  Cathmor  defcribed.     He  rallies  the 
army,  renews  the  battle,    and,  before  Offian  could 
arrive,  engages  Fillan  himfelf.     Upon  the  approach 
of  Offian,  the  combat  between  the  two  heroes  ceafes, 
Oflian  and  Cathmor   prepare   to  fight,    but,  night 
coming  on,  prevents  them.       Oflian  returns  to  the 
place  where  Cathmor  and  Fillan  fought.      He  finds 
Fillan  mortally  wounded,    and    leaning   againft   a 
rock.       Their  difcourfe,      Fillan  dies  :    his  body 
is  laid,  by  Oflian,  in  a   neighbouring  cave.      The 
Caledonian  army  return  to  Fingal.      He  queftions 
them  about  his  fon,  and,  underftanding  that  he  was 
killed,  retires,    in   filence,  to   the  rock  of  Cormul. 
Upon  the  retreat  of  the  army  of   Fingal,  the  Fir- 
bolg  advance.       Cathmor  finds  Bran,    one  of  the 
dogs  of  Fingal,  lying  on  the  fliield  of  Fillan,  before 
the  entrance  of  the   cave,  where  the  body  of  that 
hero  lay.     His  reflections  thereupon.     He  returns, 
in  a  melancholy  mood,  to  his  army.      Malthos  en- 
deavours to  comfort  him,    by  the  example  of  his 
fatherBorbar-duthal.     Cathmor  retires  to  reft.    The 
fong  of  Sul-malla  concludes  the  book,  which  ends 
about  the  middle  of  the  third  night,  from  the  opening 
of  the  poem. 
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It  ^ATHMOR*  rifes  on  his  hill  !  Shall 
v>  Fingal  take  the  fword  of  Luno? 
But  what  fhould  become  of  thy  fame,  Ton 
of  white-bofomed  Clatho  ?  Turn  not  thine 
eyes  from  Fingal,  fair  daughter  of  Iniftore. 
I  fliall  not  quench  thy  early  beam.  It  (hines 
along  my  foul.  Rife,  wood-ikirted  Mora, 
rife  between  the  war  and  me !  Why  fhould 
Fingal  behold  the  ftrife,  left  his  dark-haired 
warrior  fhould  fall !  Amidft  the  fong,  O 
Carril,  pour  the  found  of  the  trembling 
harp  !  Here  are  the  voices  of  rocks  !  and 
there  the  bright  tumbling  of  waters.  Father 
of  Ofcar,  .lift  the  fpear !  Defend  the  young 
in  arms.  Conceal  thy  fteps  from  Fillan. 
He  muft  not  know  that  I  doubt  his  fteel. 

*  Fingal  fpeaks, 

I  4  No 
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No  cloud  of  mine  fhall  rife,  my  fon,  upon 
thy  foul  of  fire  !" 

He  funk  behind  his  rock,  amid  the  found 
of  Carril's  fong.  Brightening,  in  my  grow- 
ing foul,  I  took  the  fpear  of  Temora  *. 
I  faw,  along  Moi-lena,  the  wild  tumbling 
of  battle;  the  ftrife  of  death,  in  gleaming 
rows,  disjoined  and  broken  round.  Fillan 
is  a  beam  of  fire.  From  wing  to  wing  is 
his  wafleful  courfe.  The  ridges  of  war  melt 
before  him.  They  are  rolled,  in  fmoak, 
from  the  fields ! 

Now  is  the  coming  forth  of  Cathmor, 
in  the  armour  of  kings  !  Dark-waves  the 
eagle's  wing,  above  his  helmet  of  fire. 
Unconcerned  are  his  fteps,  as  if  they  were 
to  the  chafe  of  Erin.  He  raifes,  at  times, 
his  terrible  voice.  Erin,  abafhed,  gathers 
round.  Their  fouls  return  back,  like  a 
ilream.  They  wonder  at  the  fteps  of  their 
fear.  He  rofe,  like  the  beam  of  the  morn- 
ing, on  a  haunted  heath:  the  traveller  looks 
back,  with  bending  eye,  on  the  field  of 
dreadful  forms  !  budden,  from  the  rock 
of  Moi-lena,  areSul-malla's  trembling  fteps. 
An   oak   takes  the  fpear  from  her  hand. 

*  The  fpear  of  Temora  was  that  which  Ofcar  had 
received,  in  aprcfent,  from  Cormac,  the  (on  of  Artho, 
king  of  Ireland.  It  was  of  it  that  Cairbar  made  the 
pretext  for  quarrelling  with  Olcar,  at  the  feaft,  in 
the  firft  book. 

Q  Half- 
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Half-bent  fhe  loofes  the  lance.  But  thea 
are  her  eyes  on  the  king,  from  amid  her 
wandering  locks  !  No  friendly  ftrife  is 
before  thee !  No  light  contending  of  bows, 
as  when  the  youth  of*Inis-huna  come 
forth  beneath  the  eye  of  Conmor  ! 

As  the  rock  of  Runo,  which  takes  the 
palling  clouds  as  they  fly,  feems  growing, 
in  gathered  darknefs,  over  theftreamy  heath; 
fo  feems  the  chief  of  Atha  taller,  as  gather 
his  people  around.  As  different  blafts  fly- 
over the  fea,  each  behind  its  dark-blue 
wave,  fo  Cathmor's  words,  on  every  fide, 
pour  his  warriors  forth.  Nor  filent  on  his 
hill  is  Fillan.  He  mixes  his  words  with 
his  echoing  fliield.  An  eagle  he  feemed, 
with  founding  wings,  calhng  the  wind  to 
his  rock,  when  he  fees  the  coming  forth 
of  the  roes,  on  Lutha's  f  r>-jfliy  field  ! 

*  Clu-ba,  winding  ho}- ;  an  arm  of  the  fca  in  Inis- 
huna,  or  the  weftern  coaft  of  South- Britain.  It  was 
{n  this  bay  that  Cathmor  was  wind-bound  when  Sul- 
malla  came,  in  the  difguife  of  a  young  warrior,  to 
accompany  him  in  his  voyage  to  Ireland.  Conmor, 
the  father  of  Sul-malla,  as  is  infinuated  at  the  cloie 
of  the  fourth  book,  was  dead  before  the  departure  of 
his  daughter. 

t  Lutha  was  the  name  of  a  valley  in  Morven, 
There  dwelt  Tofcar  the  fon  of  Conloch,  the  father 
of  Malvina,  who,  upon  that  account,  is  often  called 
the  maid  c/  Lutha,     Lutha  Cignm^s  fwiftjiream. 

Now 
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Now  they  bend  forward  in  battle.  Death's 
hundred  voices  arife.  The  kings,  on  either 
fide,  were  like  fires  on  the  fouls  of  the  hofts. 
Olfian  bounded  along.  High  rocks  and 
trees  rufh  tall  between  the  war  and  me. 
But  I  hear  the  noife  of  fteel,  between  my 
clanging  arms.  Rifing,  gleaming,  on  the 
hill,  I  behold  the  backward  fleps  of  hofts  : 
their  backward  fleps,  on  either  fide,  and 
wildly-looking  eyes.  The  chiefs  were  met 
in  dreadful  fight  !  The  two  blue-fhielded 
kings !  Tall  and  dark,  through  gleams 
of  fteel,  are  feen  the  ftriving  heroes  !  I 
rufti.  My  fears  for  Fillan  fly,  burning 
acrofs  my  foul. 

I  come.  Nor  Cathmor  flies;  nor  yet 
comes  on  ;  he  fidelong  ftalks  along.  An 
icy  rock,  cold,  tall,  he  feems.  I  call  forth 
all  my  fteel.  Silent  awhile  we  ftride,  on 
either  fide  of  a  rufliing  ftream :  then,  fudden 
turning,  all  at  once,  we  raife  our  pointed 
fpears  !  We  raife  our  fpears,  but  night 
comes  down.  It  is  dark  and  filent  round  ; 
but  where  the  diftant  fteps  of  hofts  are 
founding  over  the  heath  ! 

I  come  to  the  place  where  Fillan  fought, 
Nor  voice,  nor  ibund  is  there.  A  broken 
helmet  lies  on  earth,  a  buckler  cleft  in 
twain.  Where,  Fillan,  where  art  thou, 
young  chief  of  echoing  Morven  ?  He  hears 
me  leaning  on  a  rock,  which  bends  its  grey 

head 
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head  over  the  ftream.  He  hears  ;  but  ful- 
len,  dark  he  (lands.  At  length  I  faw  the 
hero! 

"  Why  ftandeft  thou,  robed  in  darknefs, 
fon  of  woody  Selma?  Bright  is  thy  path, 
my  brother,  in  this  dark-brown  field! 
Long  has  been  thy  ftrife  in  battle !  Now  the 
horn  of  Fingal  is  heard.  Afcend  to  the 
cloud  of  thy  father,  to  his  hill  of  feafts. 
In  the  evening  mift  he  fits,  and  hears  the 
found  of  Carril's  harp.  Carry  joy  to  the 
aged,  young  breakers  of  the  (liields  !" 

'*  Can  the  vanquiihed  carry  joy  ?  OfTian, 
no  fliield  is  mine  !  It  lies  broken  on  the 
field.  The  eagle-wing  of  my  helmet  is 
torn.  It  is  when  foes  fly  before  them,  that 
fathers  delight  in  their  fons.  But  their 
fighs  burfl:  forth,  in  fecret,  when  their 
young  warriors  yield.  No :  Fillan  fhall 
not  behold  the  king  !  Why  fliould  the 
hero  mourn  ?'* 

"  Son  of  blue-eyed  Clatho!  O  Fillan, 
awake  not  my  foul  !  Wert  thou  not  a 
burning  fire  before  him  ?  Shall  he  not 
rejoice  ?  Such  fam.e  belongs  not  to  Offian ; 
yet  is  the  king  ftill  a  fun  to  me.  He  looks 
on  my  fteps  with  joy.  Shadows  never  rife 
on  his  face.  Afcend,  O  Fillan,  to  Mora  ! 
His  feafi:  is  fpread  in  the  folds  of  mift." 

*'  Oflian!  give  me  that  broken  fhield  f 
thcfe  feathers  that  are  rolled  in  the  wind. 

:  Place 
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Place  them  near  to  Fillan,  that  lefs  of  his 
fame  may  fall  Oflian,  I  begin  to  fail.  Lay 
me  in  that  hollow  rock.  Raife  no  ftone 
above,  left  one  fhould  afk  about  my  fame. 
I  am  fallen  in  the  firft  of  my  fields,  fallen 
withoit  renown.  Let  thy  voice  alone 
fend  joy  to  my  flying  foul.  Why  fhould 
the  bard  know  where  dwells  the  loft  beam 
ofClatho*! 

"  Is 

*  A  dialogue  between  Clatho,  the  mother,  and 
Bofmina,  the  fifter,  of  Fillan. 

Clatho. 

**  Daughter  of  Fingal,  arife  \  thou  light  between 
thy  locks.  Lift  thy  fair  head  from  reft,  foft-gliding 
fun -beam  of  Selma!  I  beheld  thy  arms,  on  thy  breaft, 
white  tofled  amidft  thy  wandering  locks  :  when  the 
ruftling  breeze  of  the  morning  came  from  the  deferi 
of  ftreams.  Haft  thou  feen  thy  fathers,  Bos-mina, 
defcending  in  thy  dreams  ?  Arife,  daughter  of  Clatho  j 
dwells  there  aught  of  grief  in  thy  foul  ? 

BOS-MINA. 

*«  A  thin  form  pafTed  before  me,  fading  as  it  flew : 
like  the  darkening  wave  of  a  breeze,  along  a  field 
of  grafs.  Defcend,  from  thy  wall,  O  harp,  and  call 
back  the  foul  of  Bos-mina;  it  has  rolled  away,  like 
a  ftream.  I  hear  thy  pleafant  found.  I  hear  thee, 
O  harp,  and  my  voice  ihall  rife. 

*'  How  often  fhall  ye  rufti  to  war,  ye  dwellers  of 
my  foul  ?  Your  paths  are  diftant,  kings  of  men,  in 
Erin  of  blue  ftreams.  Lift  thy  wing,  thou  fouthern 
breeze,  from  Clone's  darkening  heath  ;  fpread  the  fails 
of  Fingal  towards  the  bays  of  his  land, 

«  But 
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"  Is  thy   fpirit    on  the  eddying  winds, 

0  Fillan,  young  breaker  of  Ihields !  J07 
purfue  my  hero,  through  his  folded  clouds. 
The  forms  of  thy  fathers,  O  Fillan,  bend 
to  receive  their  Ion.  I  behold  the  fpread- 
ing  of  their  fire  on  Mora  :  the  blue-rolling 
of  their  mifty  wreaths.  Joy  meet  thee,  my 
brother  !  But  we  are  dark  and  fad  !  I 
behold  the  foe  round  the  aged.  I  behold 
the  wafting  away  of  his  fame.      Thou  art 

*^  But  who  is  that,  in  his  ftrength,  darkening  in 
the  prefence  of  war  ?  His  arm  ftretches  to  the  Toe, 
like  the  beam  of  the  fickly  fun  ;  when  his  fide  is 
crufted  with  darknefs  ;  and  he  rolls  his  difmal  courfc 
through  the  fky.  Who  is  if,  but  the  father  of  Bos- 
mina  ?     Shall  he  return  till  danger  is  pafl:  ! 

**  Fillan,  thou  art  a  beam  by  his  fide ;  beautiful, 
but  terrible,  is  thy  light.  'Ihy  fvvord  is  before  thee, 
a  blue  fire  of  night.  When  flialt  thou  return  to  thy 
roes  ;  to  the  ilreams  of  thy  rufhy  fields  ?     When  fhall 

1  behold  thee  from  Mora,  while  winds  ftrew  my  long 
locks  on  their  blafts  !  But  fhall  a  young  eagle  return 
from  the  field  where  the  heroes  fall  ! 

Clatho. 

*'  Soft,  as  the  fong  of  Loda,  is  the  voice  of  Selma*s 
maid.  Pleafant  to  tne  ear  of  Clatho  is  the  name  of 
the  breaker  of  fliields.  Behold,  the  king  comes  from 
ocean  :  the  (hield  of  Morven  is  borne  by  bards.  The 
foe  has  fled  before  him,  like  the  departure  of  mifl. 
I  hear  not  the  ibunding  wings  of  my  eagle;  the 
rufhing  forth  of  the  fon  of  Clatho.  Thou  art  dark, 
O  Fingal  j  fhali  the  warrior  never  return  ?"**** 

left 
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left  alone  in  the  field,  O  grey-haired  king 
of  Selma  !" 

I  laid  him  in  the  hollow  rock,  at  the 
roar  of  the  nightly  flream.  One  red  ftar 
looked  in  on  the  hero.  Winds  lift,  at  times, 
his  locks.  I  liflen.  No  found  is  heard. 
The  warrior  flept!  As  lightening  on  a 
cloud,  a  thought  came  rufhing  along  my 
foul.  My  eyes  roll  in  fire  :  my  firide  was 
in  the  clang  of  fieel.  *'  I  will  find  thee, 
king  of  Erin  !  in  the  gathering  of  thy 
thoufandsfind  thee.  Why  (hould  that  cloud 
efcape  that  quenched  our  early  beam  ?  Kin- 
dle your  meteors  on  your  hills,  my  fathers. 
Light  my  daring  fieps.  I  will  confume  in 
wrath  *.     But  fhould  not  I  return  !     The 

king 

*  Here  the  fentcnce  is  defignedly  left  unfinifhed. 
The  fenfe  is,  that  he  was  refolved,  like  a  deftroying 
fire,  to  confiime  Cathmor,  who  had  killed  his  brother. 
In  the  midll  of  this  refolution,  the  fituation  of  Fingal 
fuggefls  itfelf  tohim,  in  a  very  ftrong  light.  He  re- 
folves  to  return  to  aflift  the  king  in  profccuting  the 
war.  But  then  his  fuame  for  not  defending  his  brother, 
recurs  to  him.  He  is  determined  again  to  go  and 
find  out  Cathmor.  We  may  confider  him,  as  in  the 
a£l  of  advancing  towards  the  enemy,  when  the  horn 
of  Fingal  founded  on  Mora,  and  called  back  his  people 
to  his  prefence.  This  foliloquy  is  natural :  the  refo- 
lutions  which  (o  fuddenly  follow  one  another,  are 
exprelTive  of  a  mind  extremely  agitated  with  forrow 
and  confcious  fhame  ;  yet  the  behaviour  of  Oflian,  in 
his  execution  of  the  commands  of  Fingal,  is  fo  irre- 
prehenfible,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine  where  he 

failed 
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king  is  without  a  Ton,  grey-haired  among 
his  foes !  His  arm  is  not  as  in  the  days 
of  old.  His  fame  grows  dim  in  Erin.  Let 
me  not  behold  him,  laid  low  in  his  latter 
field.  But  can  I  return  to  the  king?  Will 
he  not  afk  about  his  fon  ?  *'  Thou  ougliteft 
to  defend  young  Fillan."  Oflian  will  meet 
the  foe  ?  Green  Erin,  thy  founding  tread 
is  pleafant  to  my  ear,  I  rufn  on  thy  ridgy 
hort,  to  {hun  the  eyes  of  FingaL  I  hear 
the  voice  of  the  king,  on  Mora's  mifty 
top  !  He  calls  his  two  fons  1  I  come,  my 
father,  in  my  grief.  I  come  like  an  eagle» 
which  the  flame  of  night  met  in  the  defert, 
and  fpoiled  of  half  his  wings  !" 

Dillant  *,  round  the  king,  on  Mora,  the 
broken  ridges  of  Morven  are  rolled.     They 

failed  in  his  duty.  The  truth  is,  that  when  men  fail 
in  defigns  which  they  ardently  wifh  toaccomplifh,  they 
naturally  blame  themfelvts,  as  the  chief  caufe  of  their 
difappointment. 

*  *'  This  fcene,"  fays  an  ingenious  writer,  and  a 
good  judge,  *'  is  folemn.  The  poet  always  places 
his  chief  chara6ler  amidft  objedis  which  favour  the 
fublime.  The  face  of  the  country,  the  night,  the 
broken  remains  of  a  defeated  army,  and,  above  all, 
the  attitude  and  filence  of  Fingal  himfelf,  are  circum- 
ftances  calculated  to  imprefs  an  awful  idea  on  the  mind. 
Oflian  is  moft  fuccefsful  in  his  night-defcriptions. 
Dark  images  fuited  the  melancholy  temper  of  his  mind. 
His  poems  were  all  compofed  after  the  adlive  part 
of  his  life  was  over,  v/hen  he  was  blind,  and  had 
furvived  all  the  companions  of  his  youth  :  we  therefore 
find  a  veil  of  melancholy  thrown  over  the  whole." 

turned 
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turned  their  eyes :  each  darkly  bends,  on 
his  own  alhen  i'pear.  Silent  flood  the  king 
in  the  midft.  Thought  on  thought  rolled 
over  his  foul.  As  waves  on  a  fecret  moun- 
tain-lake, each  with  its  back  of  foam.  He 
looked  ;  no  fon  appeared,  with  his  long- 
beaming  fpear.  The  fighs  rofe,  crowding, 
from  his  foul ;  but  he  concealed  his  griefs 
At  length  I  flood  beneath  an  oak.  No 
voice  of  mine  was  heard.  What  could  I 
fay  to  Fingal  in  his  hour  of  v^^oe  ?  His 
words  rofe,  at  length,  in  the  midft :  the 
people  fhrunk  backward  as  he  fpoke  *. 

*'  Where 

*  I  owe  the  firfi:  paragraph  of  the  following  note 
to  the  fame  pen. 

"  The  abafhed  behaviour  of  the  army  of  Fingal 
proceeds  rather  from  fhame  than  fear.  The  king  was 
rot  of  a  tyrannical  difpofition  :  He^  as  he  profefleth 
himfelf  in  the  fifth  book,  never  luus  a  dreadful  fortn^ 
in  their  prefe?ice,  darkened  into  wrath.  His  voice  was. 
710  thunder  to  their  ears :  his  eye  fent  forth  no  death. 
The  firlt  ages  ot  fociety  are  not  the  times  of  arbitrary 
power.  As  the  wants  of  mankind  are  few,  they  re- 
tain their  independence.  It  is  an  advanced  ftate  of 
civilization  that  moulds  the  mind  to  that  fubmiffion 
to  government,  of  which  ambitious  magiflrates  take 
advantage,  and  raife  themfelves  into  abfolute  power." 

It  is  a  vulgar  error,  that  the  common  Highlanders 
lived,  in  abject  flavery,  under  their  chiefs.  Their 
high  ideas  of,  and  attachment  to,  the  heads  of  their 
families,  probably,  led  the  unintelligent  into  this  mif-* 
take.  When  the  honour  of  the  tribe  was  concerned, 
the  commands  of  the  chief  were  obeyed  without  re- 
flriction  :  but,  if  individuals  were  opprefled,  they  threw 

themfelves 
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*'  Where  is  the  Ton  of  Selma,  he  who 
led  in  war  ?  I  behold  not  his  fteps, 
among  my  people,  returning  from  the  field. 
Fell  the  young  bounding  roe,  who  was  fo 
ftately  on  my  hills  ?  He  fell ;  for  ye  are 
filent.  The  lliield  of  war  is  cleft  in  twain. 
Let  his  armour  be  near  to  Fingal  j    and  the 

themfelves  into  the  arms  of  a  neighbounng  clan,  af- 
fumed  a  new  name,  and  were  encouraged  and  pro- 
teded.  The  fear  of  this  defertion,  no  doubt,  made 
the  chiefs  cautious  in  their  government.  As  their 
confequence,  in  the  eyes  of  othws,  was  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  their  people,  they  took  care  to  avoid 
every  thing  that  tended  to  diminifli  it. 

It  was  but  very  lately  that  the  authority  of  the  laws 
extended  to  the  Highlands.  Before  that  time  the  clans 
were  governed,  i^  civil  affairs,  not  by  the  verbal  com- 
mands of  the  chief,  but  by  what  they  called  Clechda, 
or  the  traditional  precedents  of  their  anceftors.  When 
diiferences  happened  between  individuals,  fome  of  the 
oldeft  men  in  the  tribe  were  chofen  umpires  between 
the  parties,  to  decide  according  to  the  Clechda,  The 
chief  interpofed  his  authority,  and,  invariably,  enforced 
the  decifion.  In  their  wars,  which  were  frequent, 
on  account  of  family-feuds,  the  chief  was  lefs  referved 
in  the  execution  of  his  authority  ;  and  even  then  he 
feldom  extended  it  to  the  taking  the  life  of  any  of  bis 
tribe.  No  crime  was  capital,  except  murder  ;  and 
that  was  very  unfrequent  in  the  Highlands.  No  cor- 
poral punifhment  of  any  kind  was  inflided.  The 
memory  of  an  affVont  of  this  fort  would  remain,  for 
ages,  in  a  family,  and  they  would  feize  every  oppor- 
tunity to  be  revenged,  unlefs  it  came  immediately 
from  the  hands  of  the  chief  himfelf;  in  that  cafe  it  was 
taken,  rather  as  a  fatherly  corre61ion,  than  a  legal 
punifliment  for  offences. 

Vol.  II.  K  fword 
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fword  of  dark-brown  Luno.  I  am  waked 
on  my  hills ;  with  morning  I  defcend  to 
war." 

High  *  on  Cormul's  rock,  an  oak  Is 
flaming  to  the  wind.  The  grey  fkirts  of 
mift  are  rolled  around  ;  thither  ftrode  the 
king  in  his  wrath-  Diftant  from  the  hoft 
he  always  lay,  when  battle  burnt  within 
his  foul.  On  two  fpears  hung  his  {hield 
on  high  ;  the  gleaming  fign  of  death;  that 
fhield,  which  he  was  wont  to  ftrike,  by 
night,  before  he  rufhed  to  war.  It  was 
then  his  warriors   knew,    when  the  king 

»  This  rock  of  Cormul  is  often  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  part  of  the  poem.  It  was  on  it  Fingal 
and  Offian  ftood  to  view  che  battle.  The  cuftom  of 
retiring  from  the  army,  on  the  night  prior  to  their 
engaging  in  battle,  was  univerfal  among  the  kings  of 
the  Caledonians.  Trenmor,  the  moft  renowned  of 
the  anceftors  of  Fingvil,  is  mentioned  as  the  firft  who 
inftituted  this  cuftom.  Succeeding  bards  attributed 
it  to  a  hero  of  a  latter  period.  In  an  old  poem,  which 
begins  with  Mac-Arcath  na  ceiicl  Jrol^  this  cuftoin 
of  retiring  from  the  army  before  an  engagement,  is 
numbered  among  the  wife  inftitutions  of  Fergus,  the 
fon  of  Arc  or  Arcath,  the  f.rft  king  of  Scots.  I 
fhall  here  tranflate  the  paflage  j  in  iom^  other  note 
I  may,  probably,  give  all  that  remains  of  the  poem. 
Fergus  of  the  hundred  fir cains^  Jon  of  Arcath  who  fought 
of  old :  thou  didji  firji  retire  at  night :  when  the  foe 
rolled  before  thee,  in  echoing  fields.  Nor  bending  in  rejl 
is  the  king  :  he  gathers  battles  in  his  foul.  Fly,  fon  of 
the  Jiranger  !  with  morn  he  fiall  rnjh  abroad.  \Vhen, 
Of  by  whom,  this  poem  was  written,  is  uncertain. 

1 1  vf  as 
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was  to   lead  in  ftrife  ;    for  never  was  this 

buckler  heard,    till    the   wrath  of  Fingal 

arofe.      Unequal    were  his  fteps   on  high, 

as  he  flione  in  the   beam  of  the  oak  ;    he 

was  dreadful  as   the  form   of  the   fpirit  of 

night,  when  he  cloaths,  on  hills,  his  wild 

geftures  with  mift,    and,  iffuing  forth,  on 

the  troubled  ocean,  mounts  the  car  of  winds. 

Nor  fettled,    from  the  ftorm,  is  Erin's 

fea  of  war  !  they  glitter,  beneath  the  moon, 

and,  low-humming,  ftill  roll   on   the  field. 

Alone  are  the  (leps  of  Cathmor,  before  them 

on  the  heath;    he  hangs  forward,  with  all 

his  arms,  on  Morven's  flying  hoft.      Now 

had   he    come  to  the  moffy    cave,    v/here 

Fillan  lay  in  night.       One   tree  was   bene 

above  the  flream,  which  glittered  over   the 

rock.     There  fhone  to  the  moon  the  broken 

fhield  of  Clatho's  fon ;  and  near  it,  on  grafs, 

lay  hairy-footed  Bran  '*.      He  had  miffed 

the 

*  I  remember  to  have  met  with  an  old  poem, 
■wherein  a  ftory  of  this  fort  is  very  happily  introduced. 
In  one  of  the  invafions  of  the  Danes,  Ullin-diindu, 
a  confiderable  chief,  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  Scotland, 
was  killed  in  a  rencounter  with  a  flying  party  of  the 
enemy,  who  had  landed,  at  no  great  diitance,  from 
the  place  of  his  refidence.  The  fev/  followers  who 
attended  him  were  alfo  flain.  The  young  wife  of 
Ullin-clundu,  who  had  not  heard  of  his  fiill,  fearing 
the  worft,  on  account  of  his  long  delay,  alarmed  the 
reft  of  his  tribe,  who  went  in  fearch  of  him  along 
the  {bore.  They  did' not  find  him  ;  and  the  beautiful 
K  2  widow 
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the  chief  on  Mora,  and  fearched  him  along 
the  wind.  He  thought  that  the  blue-eyed 
hunter  (lept ;  he  lay  upon  his  fhield.  No 
blaft  came  over  the  heath,  unknown  to 
bounding  Bran. 

Cathmor  faw  the  white-breafted  dog ;  he 
faw  the  broken  fhield.  Darknefs  is  blown 
back  on  his  foul ;  he  remembers  the  falling 
away  of  the  people.  They  come,  a  ftream  ; 
are  rolled  away  ;  another  race  fucceeds. 
**  But  fome  mark  the  fields,  as  they  pafs, 
with  their  own  mighty  names.  The  heath, 
through  dark-brown  years,  is  theirs;  fome 
blue  ftream  winds  to  their  fame.  Of  thefe 
be  the  chief  of  Atha,  when  he  lays  him 
down  on  earth.  Often  may  the  voice  of 
future  times  meet  Cathmor  in  the  air : 
when  he  flrides  from  wind  to  wind,  or 
folds  himfelf  in  the  wing  of  a  ftorm." 

widow  became  difconfolate.  At  length  he  was  dif- 
covered,  by  means  of  his  dog,  who  fat  on  a  rock 
befidc  the  body,  for  fome  days.  The  ftanza  concern- 
ing the  dog,  whofe  name  was  Du-chos,  or  Blackfooty 
is  defcriptive. 

"  Dark-fided  Duchos !  feet  of  wind  !  cold  is  thy 
feat  on  rocks.  He  (the  dog)  fees  the  roe  :  his  ears 
are  high;  and  half  he  bounds  away.  He  looks  around; 
but  Ullin  fleeps;  he  droops  again  his  head.  The 
winds  come  paft;  dark  Duchos  thinks  that  Ullin's 
voice  is  there.  But  ftill  he  beholds  him  filent,  laid 
amidd  the  waving  heath.  Dark-fided  Duchos,  his 
roicc  no  more  fliall  fend  thee  over  the  heath  !" 

Green 
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Green  Erin  gathered  round  the  king,  to 
hear  the  voice  of  his  power.  Their  joyful 
faces  bend,  unequal,  forward,  in  the  light 
of  the  oak.  They  who  were  terrible  were 
removed :  Lubar  *  winds  again  in  their 
hoft.  Cathmor  was  that  beam  from  heaven 
which  flione  when  his  people  were  dark. 
He  was  honoured  in  the  midft.  Their  fouls 
rofe  with  ardour  around.  The  king  alone 
no  gladnefs  {hewed  j  no  flranger  he  to  war ! 

"  Why  is  the  king  fo  fad  ?"  faid  Malthos 
eagle-eyed.  *'  Remains  there  a  foe  at  Lu- 
bar ?  Lives  there  among  them  who  can 
lift  the  fpear  ?  Not  fo  peaceful  was  thy 
father,    Borbar-duthul  fj    king   of  fpears. 

His 

*  In  order  to  illuftrate  this  pafTage,  it  is  proper  to 
lay  before  the  reader  the  fcene  of  the  two  preceding 
battles.  Between  the  hills  of  Mora  and  Lona  lay  the 
plain  of  Moi-lena,  through  which  ran  the  river  Lubar. 
The  firft  battle,  wherein  Gaul,  the  fon  of  Morni, 
commanded  on  the  Caledonian  fide,  was  fonght  on 
the  banks  of  Lubar.  As  there  was  little  advantage 
obtained  on  either  fide,  the  armies,  after  the  battle, 
retained  their  former  pofitions. 

In  the  fecond  battle,  wherein  Fillan  commanded, 
the  Irifh,  after  the  fall  of  Foldath,  were  driven  up  the 
hill  of  Lona  ;  but,  upon  the  coming  of  Cathmor  to 
their  aid,  they  regained  their  former  fituation,  and 
drove  back  the  Caledonians,  in  their  turn  :  fo  that 
Lubar  winded  again  in  their  hoji, 

t   Borbar-duthul,  the   father  of  Cathmor,  was  the 

brother  of  that    Colc-ulla,  who  is  faid,  in  the  begin- 

ning  of  the  fourth  book,  to  have  rebelled  ?,g?.inft  Cor- 

K  3  n.ac 
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His  rage  was  a  fire  that  always  burned  : 
his  joy  over  fallen  foes  was  great.  Three 
days  feafted  the  grey-haired  hero,  when 
he  heard  that  Calmar  fell  :  Calmar,  who 
aided  ihe  race  of  Ullin,  from  Lara  of  the 
ilreams.  Often  did  he  feel,  with  his 
hands,  the  fteel  which,  they  faid,  had 
pierced  his  foe.  He  felt  it  with  his 
hands,  for  Borbar-duthul's  eyes  had  failed. 
Yet  was  the  king  a  fun  to  his  friends ; 
a  gale  to  lift  their  branches  round.  Joy 
•was  around  him  in  his  halls :  he  loved 
the  fons  of  Bolga.  His  name  remains 
in  Atha,  like  the  awful  memory  of  ghofls, 
whofe  prefence  was  terrible,  but  they  blew 

mac  king  of  Ireland.  Borbar-duthul  feems  to  have 
retained  all  the  prejudice  of  his  family  againft  the  fuc- 
ceffion  of  the  pofterity  of  Conar,  on  ihe  Irifh  throne. 
From  this  fliort  epifode  we  learn  fome  fads  which 
tend  to  throw  light  on  the  hiflory  of  the  times.  It 
appears,  that,  when  Swaran  invaded  Ireland,  he  was 
only  oppofed  by  the  Gael,  who  pofTefled  Ulfter,  and 
the  north  of  that  illand.  Calmar,  the  fon  of  Matha, 
whofe  gallant  behaiiour  and  death  are  related  in  the 
third  book  of  Fingal,  was  the  only  chief  of  the  race 
of  the  Fir-bolg,  that  joined  the  Gael,  or  Irifti  Cale- 
donians, durjjig  the  invafion  of  Swaran.  The  in- 
decent joy,  which  Borbar-duthul  expreffed  upon  the 
death  of  Calmar,  is  well  fuitcd  with  that  fpirit  of  re- 
venge, which  fubaded,  univerfally,  in  every  country 
where  the  feudal  fyftem  was  eflablifhed.  It  would 
appear  that  fome  perfon  had  carried  to  Borbar-duthul 
that  weapon,  with  which,  it  was  pretended,  Calmar 
had  been  killed. 

the 
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the  ftorm  away.  Now  let  the  voices  *  of 
Erin  raife  the  foul  of  the  king  j  he  that 
ihone  when  war  was  dark,  and  laid  the 
mighty  low.  Fonar,  from  that  grey- 
browed  rock,  pour  the  tale  of  other  times: 
pour  it  on  v;ide-fkirted  Erin,  as  it  fettles 
round." 

*'  To  me,"  faid  Cathmor,  "  no  fong 
fhall  rife ;  nor  Fonar  fit  on  the  rock  of 
Lubar.  The  mighty  there  are  laid  low. 
Difturb  not  their  rufliing  ghofts.  Far, 
Malthos,  far  remove  the  found  of  Erin's 
fong  I  rejoice  not  over  the  foe,  when 
he  ceafes  to  lift  the  fpear.  With  morning 
we  pour  Gur^  ftrength  abroad.  Fingal  is 
wakened  on  his  echoing  hill." 

Like  waves,  blown  back  by  fudden  winds, 
Erin  retired,  at  the  voice  of  the  king. 
Deep-rolled  into  the  field  of  night,  they 
fpread  their  humming  tribes.  Beneath  his 
own  tree,  at  intervals,  each  f  bard  fat  down 

with 

*  The  voices  of  Erin,  a  poetical  exprefllon  for  the 
bards  of  Ireland. 

t  Not  only  the  kings,  but  every  petty  chief,  had 
anciently  their  bards  attending  them  in  the  field  j  and 
thofe  bards,  in  proportion  to  the  power  of  the  chiefs, 
v^'ho  retained  them,  had  a  number  of  inferior  bards 
in  their  train.  Upon  folemn  occafions,  all  the  bards, 
in  the  army,  would  join  in  one  chorus  ;  either  when 
they  celebrated  their  victories,  or  lamented  the  death 
of  a  perfon,  worthy  and  renowned,  flain  in  the  war. 
K  4.  Th© 
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with  his  harp.  They  raifed  the  fong,  and 
touched  the  ftring  :  each  to  the  chief  he 
loved.  Before  a  burning  oak  Sul-malla 
touched,  at  times,  the  harp.  She  touched 
the  harp,  and  heard,  between,  the  breezes 
in  her  hair.  In  darknefs  near,  lay  the 
king  of  Atha,  beneath  an  aged  tree.  The 
beam  of  the  oak  was   turned  from   him  ; 

The  words  were  of  the  compofition  of  the  arch-bard, 
retained  by  the  king  hinifelf,  who  generally  attained 
to  that  high  office  on  account  of  his  fuperior  genius 
for  poetry.  As  the  perfons  of  the  bards  were  facred, 
and  the  emoluments  of  their  o$ce  ccnfiderable,  the 
order,  in  fucceeding  times,  became  very  numerous 
and  infolent.  It  would  appear,  that,  after  the  intro- 
dudion  of  Chriftianity,  fome  ferved  in  the  double 
capacity  of  bards  and  clergymen.  It  was  from  this 
circumftance  that  they  had  the  name  of  Chlere^  which 
is,  probably,  derived  from  the  Latin  Clericus.  The 
Chlire,  be  their  name  derived  from  what  it  will, 
became,  at  lafl,  a  public  nuifancc  ;  for,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  their  facred  character,  they  went  about,  in 
great  bodies,  and  lived,  at  difcretion,  in  the  houfes 
of  their  chiefs  ;  till  another  party,  of  the  fame  order, 
drove  them  away  by  mere  dint  of  fatire.  Some  of 
the  indelicate  difputes  of  thefe  worthy  poetical  combat- 
ants are  handed  down,  by  tradition,  and  fiiew  how 
much  the  bards,  at  lafl,  abufcd  the  privileges,  which 
the  admiration  of  their  countrymen  had  conferred  on 
the  order.  It  was  this  infolent  behaviour  that  induced 
the  chiefs  to  retrench  their  number,  and  to  take  away 
thofe  privileges  which  they  were  no  longer  worthy 
to  enjoy.  Their  indolence,  and  difpofition  to  lam- 
poon, extinguifhed  all  the  poetical  fervour,  which 
uiflinguifhed  their  predecellbrs,  and  makes  us  the  lefs 
fegret  the  extinction  of  the  order. 

he 
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he  faw  the  maid,  but  was  not  feen.  His 
foul  poured  forth,  in  fecret,  when  he  be- 
held her  fearful  eye.  *'  But  battle  is  before 
thee,  fon  of  Borbar-duthul.*' 

Amidft  the  harp,  at  intervals,  fheliftened 
whether  the  warrior  llept.  Her  foul  was 
up  ;  Ihe  longed,  in  fecret,  to  pour  her  own 
fad  fong.  The  field  is  filent.  On  their 
wings  the  blafts  of  night  retire.  The  bards 
had  ceafed;  and  meteors  came,  red- winding 
with  their  ghofts.  The  fky  drew  dark : 
the  forms  of  the  dead  were  blended  with 
the  clouds.  But  heedlefs  bends  the  daugh- 
ter of  Conmor,  over  the  decaying  flame. 
Thou  wert  alone  in  her  foul,  car-borne 
chief  of  Atha.  She  raifed  the  voice  of  the 
fong,  and  touched  the  harp  between. 

"  Clun-galo  *  came  ;  fhe  miffed  the 
maid.  Where  art  thou,  beam  of  light  ? 
Hunters,  from  the  moify  rock,  faw  ye  the 
blue-eyed  fair  ?  Are  her  (leps  on  graffy 
Lumon  ;  near  the  bed  of  roes  ?  Ah,  me  ! 
I  behold  her  bow  in  the  hall.  Where  art 
thou,  beam  of  light  ?" 

"  Ceafe  f ,  love  of  Conmor,  ceaie;  I  hear 
thee  not  on  the  ridgy   heath.       My  eye  is 

turned 

*  Clun-galo,  the  wife  of  Conmor,  king  of  hiis- 
huna,  and  the  mother  of  Siil-ma!la.  She  is  here 
reprefented  as  mifiing  her  daughter,  after  llie  had  fled 
with  Cathmor. 

t  Sul-mal!a  replies  to  the  fuppofed  queflions  of  her 

mother,      'io-.vards  the  middle  of  this  paragrnph  flie 

9  calls 
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turned  to  the  king,  whofe  path  is  terrible 
in  war.  He  for  whom  my  foul  is  up  in 
the  feafon  of  my  reft.  Deep-bofomed  in 
war  he  ftands.  he  beholds  me  not  from 
his  cloud.  Why,  fun  of  Sul-malla,  doft 
thou  not  look  forth  .?  I  dwell  in  darknefs 
here ;  wide  over  me  flies  the  fhadovv^y 
mift.  Filled  with  dew  are  my  locks  ;  look 
thou  frorn  thy  cloud,  O  fun  of  Sul-malla's 
foul  1"******** 

calls  Cathmor  the  fun  of  her  foul.,  and  continues  the 
metaphor  throughout.  This  book  ends,  we  may  fup- 
pofc,  about  the  middle  of  the  third  night,  from  the 
opening  of  the  poem. 
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ARGUMENT    to  Book  VII. 

This  book  begins  about  the  middle  of  the  third  night 
from  the  opening  of  the  poem.  The  poet  defcribes 
a  kind  of  mift,  which  rofe  by  night  from  the  lake 
of  Lego,  and  was  the  ufual  refidence  of  the  fouls 
of  the  dead,  during  the  interval  between  their  de- 
ceafe  and  the  funeral  fong.  The  appearance  of  the 
ghoft  of  Fillan  above  the  cave  where  his  body  lay. 
His  voice  comes  to  Fingal,  on  the  rock  of  Cormul. 
The  king  ftrikes  thefbield  of  Trenmor,  which  was 
an  infallible  fign  of  his  appearing  in  arms  himfelf. 
The  extraordinary  effedl  of  the  found  of  the  fliield. 
Sul-malla,  flarting  from  fleep,  awakes  Cathmor. 
Their  affediing  difcourfe.  She  infifts  with  him  to 
fue  for  peace;  he  refolves  to  continue  the  war. 
He  directs  her  to  retire  to  the  neighbouring  valley 
of  Lona,  which  was  the  refidence  of  an  old  Druid, 
until  the  battle  of  the  next  day  fhould  be  over.  He 
awakes  his  army  with  the  found  of  his  fhield.  The 
Jhield  defcribed.  Fonar,  the  bard,  at  the  defire 
of  Cathmor,  relates  the  firft  fettlement  of  the  Fir- 
bolg  in  Ireland,  under  their  leader  Larthon.  Aborn- 
ing comes.  Sul-malla  retires  to  the  valley  of  Lona. 
A  Lyric  fong  concludes  the  book. 
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FROM  the  wood-{kirted  waters  of  Lego, 
afcend,  at  times,  grey-bofomed  mifts ; 
vvhen  the  gates  of  the  weft  are  clofed,  on 
the  fun's  eagle-eye.  Wide,  over  Lara's 
ftream,  is  poured  the  vapour  dark  and  deep : 
the  moon,  like  a  dim  fhield,  is  fwimming 
through  its  folds.  With  this,  clothe  the 
fpirits  of  old  their  fudden  geftures  on  the 
wind,  when  they  ftride,  from  blaft  to  blaft, 
along  the  dufky  night.  Often,  blended 
with  the  gale,    to  fome  warrior's  grave  *, 

they 

*  As  the  mid,  which  rofe  from  the  Jake  of  Lego, 
cccafioned  difeafes  and  death,  the  bards  feigned  that  it 
was  the  refidence  of  the  ghofts  of  thedeceafed,  during 
the  interval  between  their  death,  and  the  pronouncing 
the  funeral  elegy  over  their  tombs  ;  for  it  was  not 
allowable,  without  that  ceremony  was  performed,  for  the 

fpirits 
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they  roll  the  mlft,  a  grey  dwelling  to  his 
ghoft,  until  the  fongs  arife. 

A  found  came  from  the  defert ;  It  was 
Conar,  king  of  Inis-fail.  He  poured  his 
mill  on  the  grave  of  Fillan,  at  blue-winding 
Lubar.  Dark  and  mournful  fat  the  ghofi:, 
in  his  grey  ridge  of  fmoak.  The  blaft,  at 
times,  rolled  him  together  :  but  the  form 
returned  again.  It  returned  with  bend- 
ing eyes,  and  dark  winding  of  locks  of 
mid. 

It  was  *  dark.  The  fleeplng  hoft  were 
flill  in  the  fkirts  of  night.  The  flame 
decayed,  on  the  hill  of  Fingal ;  the  king 
lay  lonely  on  his  fhield.      His   eyes  were 

ipirits  of  the  dead  to  mix  with  their  anceftors,  /«  their 
airy  halls.  It  was  the  bufinefs  of  the  fpirit  of  the 
neareft  relation  to  the  deceafed,  to  take  the  mift  of 
Lego,  and  pour  it  over  the  grave.  We  find  here 
Conar,  the  fon  of  Trenmor,  the  firft  king  of  Ireland, 
performing  this  office  for  Fillan,  as  it  u'as  in  the 
caufe  of  the  family  of  Conar  that  that  hero  was  killed. 

*  The  following  is  the  fingular  fentimentof  a  frigid 
bard : 

*'  More  pleafmg  to  me  is  the  night  of  Cona,  dark- 
ftreaming  from  Olfian's  harp ;  more  pleafant  it  is  to 
me,  than  a  white-bofomed  dweller  between  my  arms  ; 
than  a  fair-handed  daughter  of  heroes,  in  the  hour  of 
reft." 

Though  tradition  is  not  very  fatisfadory  concerning 
the  hiftory  of  this  poet,  it  has  taken  care  to  inform 
us,  that  he  was  very  old  when  he  wrote  the  diftich, 
a  circumllance  v/hich  we  might  have  fuppofed,  with- 
«ut  the  aid  of  tradition. 

half- 
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half-clofed  in  deep  :  the  voice  of  Fillaii 
came.  '*  Sleeps  the  hufband  of  Clatho  ? 
Dwells  the  father  of  the  fallen  in  reft  ? 
Am  I  forgot  in  the  folds  of  darknefs ; 
lonely  in  the  feafon  of  night  r" 

**  Why  doft  thou  mix,"  faid  the  king, 
"  with  the  dreams  of  thy  father  ?  Can 
I  forget  thee,  my  fon,  or  thy  path  of 
fire  in  the  field  ?  Not  fuch  come  the 
deeds  of  the  valiant  on  the  foul  of  Fingal. 
They  are  not  there  a  beam  of  lightning, 
which  is  feen,  and  is  then  no  more.  I 
remember  thee,  O  Fillan  !  and  my  wrath 
begins  to  rife." 

The  king  took  his  deathful  fpear,  and 
ftruck  the  deeply  founding  fhield  :  his  fliield 
that  hung  high  in  night,  the  difmal  fign 
of  war !  Ghofts  fled  on  every  fide,  and 
rolled  their  gathered  forms  on  the  v^^Ind. 
Thrice  from  the  winding  vale  arcfe  the 
voice  of  deaths.  The  harps  "''■■  of  the  bards, 
untouched,  found  mournful  over  the  hill. 

He 

*  It  was  the  opinion  of  ancient  times,  that,  on  the 
night  preceding  the  death  of  a  perfon  worthy  and  re- 
nowned, the  harps  of  thofe  bards,  who  were  retained 
by  his  family,  emitted  melancholy  founds.  1  his  wa; 
attributed  to  the  light  tench  of  ghofts  ;  who  were  fup.- 
pofed  to  have  a  fore-knowledge  of  events.  The  fam^: 
opinion  prevailed  long  in  the  north,  and  the  particular 
found  was  called,  the  \var7ur,g  voice  of  the  dead.  The 
voice  of  deaih,    mentioned  in  the  preceding  fentence, 

was 
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He  ftruck  again  the  fliield  ;  battles  rofe 
in  the  dreams  of  his  hoft.  The  wide- 
tumbling  ftrife  is  gleaming  over  their  fouls. 
Blue-fluelded  kings  defcend  to  war.  Back- 
ward-looking armies  fly  ;  and  mighty  deeds 
are  half-hid  in  the  bright  gleams  of  Heel. 

But  when  the  third  found  arofe,  deer 
ftarted  from  the  clefts  of  their  rocks.  The 
fcreams  of  fowl  are  heard,  in  the  defert, 
as  each  flew,  frighted  on  his  blafl.  The 
fons  of  Selma  half-rofe,  and  half-aflumed 
their  fpears.  But  filence  rolled  back  on 
the  hoft  :  they  knew  the  fhield  of  the  king. 
Sleep  returned  to  their  eyes  j  the  field  was 
dark  and  ftill. 

No  fleep  was  thine  in  darknefs,  blue- 
eyed  daughter  of  Conmor !  Sul-malla  heard 
the  dreadful  fliield,  and  rofe,  amid  the 
night.  Her  fteps  are  towards  the  king  of 
Atha.  *'  Can  danger  fhake  his  daring 
foul  !"  In  doubt,  fhe  ftands,  with  bend- 
ing eyes.     Heaven  burns  with  all  its  flars. 

Again  the  flnield  refounds  !  She  ruflied. 
She  ftopt.  Her  voice  half-rofe.  It  failed. 
She  faw  him,  amidft  his  arms,  that  gleamed 

was  of  a  dilFerent  kind.  Each  perfon  was  fuppofed 
to  have  an  attendant  fpirit,  who  aflumed  his  form  and 
voice,  on  the  night  preceding  his  death,  and  appeared, 
to  fonie,  in  the  attitude  in  which  the  perfon  was  to 
die.  The  voices  of  death  were  the  foreboding 
fhrieks  of  thofe  fpirits. 

to 
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to  heaven's  fire.  She  faw  him  dim  in  his  locks, 
that  rofe  to  nightly  wind.  Away,  for  fear, 
llie  turned  her  fteps.  *'  Why  fliould  the 
king  of  Erin  awake  ?  Thou  art  not  a 
dream  to  his  reft,  daughter  of  Inis-huna." 

More  dreadful  rings  the  fliield.  Sul- 
iBalla  ftarts.  Her  helmet  falls.  Loud 
echoes  Lubar's  rock,  as  over  it  rolls  the 
flee).  Burfting  from  the  dreams  of  night, 
Cathmor  half-rofe,  beneath  his  tree.  He 
faw  the  form  of  the  maid,  above  him,  on 
the  rock.  A  red  ftar,  with  twinkling 
beam,  looked  through  her  floating  hair. 

"  Who  comes  through  night  to  Cathmor, 
in  the  feafon  of  his  dreams?  Briiig'fi:  thou 
aught  of  war  ?  Who  art  thou,  fon  of 
night !  Stand'ft  thou  before  me,  a  form 
of  the  times  of  old  ?  A  voice  from  the 
fold  of  a  cloud,  to  warn  me  of  the  danger 
of  Erin  ?" 

"  Nor  lonely  fcout  am  I,  nor  voice  from 
folded  cloud,"  fhe  faid  ;  "  but  I  warn  thee 
of  the  danger  of  Erin.  Dofi:  thou  hear 
that  found  f  It  is  not  the  feeble  king  of 
Alha,  that  rolls  his  figns  on  night." 

*'  Let  the  warrior  roll  his  figns,"  he 
replied;  *'  to  Cathmor  they  are  the  founds 
of  harps.  My  joy  is  great,  voice  of  night, 
and  burns  over  all  my  thoughts.  This  is 
the  mufic  of  kings,  on  lonely  hills,  by 
night ;  when  they  light  their  daring  fouls. 

Vol.  II.  L  the 
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the  fons  of  mighty  deeds  !  The  feeble 
dwell  alone,  in  the  valley  of  the  breeze; 
where  mifts  lift  their  morning  fkirts,  from, 
the  blue  winding  ftreams." 

"  Not  feeble,  king  of  men,  were  they, 
the  fathers  of  my  race.  They  dwelt  in  the 
folds  of  battle,  in  their  diftant  lands.  Yet 
delights  not  my  foul,  in  the  figns  of  death  ! 
He  *,  who  never  yields,  comes  forth  :  O 
fend  the  bard  of  peace  !" 

Like  a  dropping  rock,  in  the  defert,  flood 
Cathmor  in  his  tears.  Her  voice  came,  a 
breeze,  on  his  foul,  and  waked  the  memory 
of  her  land  j  where  fhe  dwelt  by  her  peace- 
ful ftreams,  before  he  came  to  the  war  of 
Conmor. 

"  Daughter  of  ftrangers,"  he  faid,  (fhe 
trembling  turned  away,)  **  long  have  I 
marked  thee  in  my  fteel,  young  pine  of 
Inis-huna.  But  my  foul,  I  faid,  is  folded 
in  a  ftorm.  Why  fliould  that  beam  arifc, 
till  my  fteps  return  in  peace?     Have  1  been 

*  Fingal  is  faid  to  have  never  been  overcome  In 
battle.  From  this  proceeded  that  title  of  honour  which 
is  always  beftowed  on  him  in  tradition,  Fijn  ^id  f:a 
buai\  FiNGAL  OF  VICTORIES.  In  a  poem,  jurt  now 
in  my  hands,  which  celebrates  Tome  of  the  great  a<5tions 
of  Arthur,  the  famous  Britiih  hero,  that  appellation 
is  often  beftowed  on  him.  The  poem,  from  the 
phrafeology,  appears  to  be  ancient  j  and  is,  perhaps, 
though  that  is  not  mcntioiKd,  a  tranflation  from  the 
Welih  language. 

pale 
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pale  in  thy  prefence,  as  thou  bid  ft  me  to 
fear  the  king  ?  The  lime  of  danger,  O 
maid,  is  the  feafon  of  my  foul ;  for  then 
it  fwells,  a  mighty  ftream,  and  rolls  me 
on  the  foe." 

"  Beneath  the  mofs-covered  rock  of 
Lena,  near  his  own  loud  ilream  ;  grey  in 
his  locks  of  age,  dwells  Clonmal  *  king 
of  harps.  Above  him  is  his  echoing  tree, 
and  the  dun  bounding  of  roes.  The  noife 
of  our  ftrife  reaches  his  ear,  as  he  bends 
in  the  thoughts  of  years.  There  let  thy 
reft  be,  Sul-malla,  until  our  battle  ceafe. 
Until  I  return,  in  my  arms,  from  thefkirts 
of  the  evening  mift,  that  rifes,  on  Lona, 
round  the  dwelling  ofmy  love." 

A  light  fell  on  the  foul  of  the  maid  ; 
it  rofe  kindled  before  the  king.  She  turned 
her  face  to  Cathmor,  from  amidft  her 
waving  locks.  "  Sooner  Ihall  the  eagle 
of  heaven  be  torn  from  the  ftream  of  his 
roaring  wind,  when  he  fees  the  dun  prey 
before  him,  the  young  fons  of  the  bound- 
ing roe,  than  thou,  O  Cathmor,  be  turned 
from  the  ftrife   of  renown.       Soon  may  1 

*  Claon-nial,  crooked  eye- hrow.  From  the  retired 
life  of  this  perfon,  is  infinuaied,  that  he  was  of  the 
order  of  the  Druids  ;  which  fuppofition  is  not,  at  all, 
invalidated  by  the  appellation  of  king  of  harps,  here 
beftowed  on  him  ;  for  all  agree  that  the  bards  were 
©f  the  number  of  the  Druids  originally. 

L  2  fse 
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fee  thee,  warrior,  from  the  fkirts  of  the 
evening  mift,  when  it  is  rolled  around  me, 
on  Lona  of  the  ftreams.  While  yet  thou 
art  didant  far,  ftrike,  Cathmor,  ftrike  the 
fhield,  that  joy  may  return  to  my  darkened 
foul,  as  I  lean  on  the  moify  rock.  But  if 
thou  fhouldft  fall,  I  am  in  the  land  of  ftran- 
gers ;  O  fend  thy  voice,  from  thy  cloud, 
to  the  maid  of  Inis-huna  !'* 

"  Young  branch  of  green-headed  Lu- 
men, why  doH:  thou  fhake  in  the  ftorm  ? 
Often  has  Cathmor  returned,  from  darkly- 
rolling  wars.  The  darts  of  death  are  but 
hail  to  me  ;  they  have  often  rattled  along 
my  (hield.  I  have  rifen  brightened  from 
battle,  like  a  meteor  from  a  ftormy  cloud. 
Return  not,  fair  beam,  from  thy  vale,  when 
the  roar  of  battle  grows.  Then  might  the 
foe  efcape,  as  from  my  fathers  of  old. 

"  They  told  to  Son-mor  *,  of  Clunar  f, 
who  was  flain  by  Cormac  in  fight.  Three 
days  darkened  Son-mor,  over  his  brother's 
fall.  His  fpoufe  beheld  the  filent  king, 
and  forefaw  his  fteps  to  war.     She  prepared 

*  Son-mor,  tall  handjQ77:e  ?nan.  He  was  the  father 
of  Borbar-duthul,  chief  of  Atha,  and  grandfather  to 
Cathmor  himfelf. 

f  Cluan-er,  man  of  the  field.  This  chief  was  killed 
in  ijattle  by  Cormac  Mac-Conar,  king  of  Ireland,  the 
father  of  Ros-crana,  the  firft  wife  of  FingaL  1  he 
ftory  is  alluded  to  ia  fome  ancient  poems. 

the 
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the  bow,  in  fecret,  to  attend  her  blue- 
fhielded  hero.  To  her  dwelt  darknefs,  at 
Atha,  when  he  was  not  there.  From  their 
hundred  ftreams,  by  night,  poured  down 
the  fons  of  Alnecma.  They  had  heard  the 
ftiield  of  the  king,  and  their  rage  arofe. 
In  clanging  arms, they  moved  along,  towards 
Ullin  of  the  groves.  Son-mor  ftruck  his 
fliield,  at  times,  the  leader  of  the  war. 

*'  Far  behind  followed  Sul-allin  *,  over 
the  ftreamy  hills.  She  was  a  light  on  the 
mountain,  when  they  crofled  the  vale  be- 
low. Her  fteps  were  ftately  on  the  vale, 
when  they  role  on  the  moffy  hill.  She 
feared  to  approach  the  king,  who  left  her 
in  echoing  Atha.  But  when  the  roar  of 
battle  rofe ;  when  hoft  was  rolled  on  hofl: ; 
■when  Son-mor  burnt,  like  the  fire  of  heaven 
in  clouds,  with  her  fpreading  hair  came 
Sul-allin  ;  for  flie  trembled  for  her  king. 
He  ftopt  the  rufhing  ftrife  to  fave  the  love 
of  heroes.  The  foe  fled  by  night;  Clunar 
flept  without  his  blood  ;  the  blood  which 
ought  to  be  poured  upon  the  warrior's 
tomb. 

**  Nor  rofe  the  rage  of  Son-mor,  but  his 
days  were  filent  and  dark.  Sul-allin  wan- 
dered, by  her  grey  ftreams,  with  her  tear- 
ful eyes.     Often  did  fhe  look,  on  the  hero, 

*  Suil-alluin,  beautiful-^  the  wife  of  Son-mor. 

L  3  when 
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when  he  was  folded  in  his  thoughts.  But 
Ihe  fhrunk  from  his  eyes,  and  turned  her 
lone  fteps  away.  Battles  rofe,  like  a  tem- 
pefl:,  and  drove  the  mift  from  his  foul.  He 
beheld,  with  joy,  her  fteps  in  the  hall,  and 
the  white  rifing  of  her  hands  on  the  harp." 

In*  his  arms  ftrode  the  chief  of  Atha, 
to  where  his  fhield  hung,  high,  in  night : 
high  on  a  moffy  bough,  over  Lubar's 
ftreamy  roar.  Seven  boffes  rofe  on  the 
fliield  ;  the  feven  voices  of  the  king,  which 
his  warriors  received,  from  the  wind,  and 
marked  over  all  their  tribes. 

On  each  bofs  is  placed  a  ftar  of  night ; 
Can-mathon  with  beams  unlhorn ;  Col- 
derna  rifing  from  a  cloud  :  Uloicho  robed 
in  mift  ;  and  the  foft  beam  of  Cathlin 
glittering  on  a  rock.  Smiling,  on  its  own 
blue  wave,  Reldurath  half-fmks  its  weftern 
light.  The  red  eye  of  Berthin  looks, 
through  a  grove,    on    the  hunter,    as  he 

*  To  avoid  multiplying  notes,  I  fliall  give  here  the 
fignification  of  the  names  of  the  ftars,  engraved  on  the 
Ihield.  Cean-mathon,  head  of  the  bear.  Col-derna, 
JIant  and /harp  beam.  Ul-oicho,  ruler  of  night.  Cath- 
iin,  beain  of  the  vjave.  B.eul-diirath,  flar  of  the  twilight. 
Beiihin,  fire  of  the  hill.  Ton-thena,  meteor  of  the 
waves.  i'hele  etymologies,  excepting  that  of  Cean- 
niathon,  are  pretty  exa-St.  Of  it  I  am  not  fo  certain  j 
for  it  is  not  very  probable,  that  the  Fir-bolg  had 
dilHnguifbed  a  conftellation,  fo  very  early  as  the  days 
of  La;thon,  by  the  name  of  the  bear. 

returns. 
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returns,  by  night,  with  the  fpoils  of  the 
bounding  roe.  Wide,  in  the  midii,  arofe 
the  cloudlefs  beams  of  Ton-thena,  that  ftar 
which  looked,  by  night,  on  the  courfe  of 
the  fea-toffed  Larthon  :  Larthon,  the  firft 
of  Bolga's  race,  who  travelled  on  the  winds*. 
White-bofomed  fpread  the  fails  of  the  king, 
towards  ftreamy  Inis-fail  ;  dim  night  was 
rolled  before  him,  with  its  fkirts  of  miff. 
Unconftant  blew  the  winds,  and  rolled  him 
from  wave  to  wave.  Then  rofe  the  fiery- 
haired  Ton-the'na,  and  fmiled  from  her 
parted  cloud.  Larthon  f  bleffed  the  well- 
known 

*  To  travel  on  the  winds,  a  poetical  exprefiion  for 
failing. 

t  Larthon  is  compounded  of  Lear^  fea,  and  thon^ 
wave.  This  name  was  given  to  the  chief  of  the  firft 
colony  of  the  Firbolg,  who  fettled  in  Ireland,  on 
account  of  his  knowledge  in  navigation.  A  part  of 
zn  old  poem  is  ftill  extant,  concerning  this  hero.  It 
abounds  with  thofe  romantic  fables  of  giants  and  ma- 
gicians, which  diftinguiflied  the  compofitions  of  the 
lefs  ancient  bards.  The  defcriptions,  contained  in  it, 
are  ingenious,  and  proportionable  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  perfons  introduced;  but,  being  unnatural,  they  are 
infipid  and  tedious.  Had  the  bard  kept  within  the 
bounds  of  probability,  his  genius  was  far  from  being 
contemptible,  The  exordium  of  his  poem  is  not 
deftitute  of  merit ;  but  it  is  the  only  part  of  it  that 
I  think  worthy  of  being  prefented  to  the  reader. 

"  Who  firft  fent  the  black   Ihip^   through  ocean, 

like  a  whaFe  through   the  burfting   of  foam  ?      Look, 

from  thy  darknefs,  on    Cronath,    Oijan  of  the  harps 

of  old  !     Send   thy  light  on  the  blue-rojling  wateis, 

L  4  that 
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known  beam,  as  it  faint-g^leamed  on  the 
deep. 

Beneath  the  fpear  of  Cathmor,  rofe  that 
voice  which  av/akes  the  bards.  They  came, 
dark-winduig,  from  every  fide  ;  each  with 
the  found  of  his  harp.  Before  them  re- 
joiced the  king,  as  the  traveller,  in  the  day 
of  the  fun  ;  when  he  hears,  far- rolling 
around,  the  murmur  of  moffy  flreams ; 
ftreams  that  burft,  in  the  defert,  from  the 
rock  of  roes. 

*' Why,"  faid  Fonar,  *' hear  we  the  voice 
of  the  king,  in  the  feafon  of  his  reft  ? 
Were  the  dim  forms  of  thy  fathers  bending 
in  thy  dreams  ?  Perhaps  they  ftand  on 
that  cloud,  and  wait  for  Fonar's  fong ; 
often  they  come  to  the  fields  where  their 
fons  are  to  lift  the  fpear.  Or  fhall  our 
voice  arife  for  him  who  lifts  the  fpear  no 
more ;  he  that  confumed  the  field,  fron^ 
Moma  of  the  groves  ? 

that  I  may  behold  the  kins;.  I  fee  him  dark  in  his 
own  (hell  of  oak  !  fea-tofled  Lachorn,  thy  foul  is 
ftrong.  It  is  carelefs  as  the  wind  of  thy  fails  ;  as  the 
wave  that  rolls  by  thy  fide.  But  the  filent  green  ifle 
is  before  thee,  Vv'ith  its  fons,  who  are  tall  as  woody 
Lumon  ;  Lumon  which  fends  from  its  top,  a  thou- 
fand  ftreams,  white^wandering  down  its  fides." 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  for  the  credit  of  this  bard,  to 
tranflate  no  more  of  this  poem,  for  the  continuation 
of  his  defcription  of  the  infh  giants  betrays  his  want 
ofjudgm.ent. 

**  Not 
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**  Not  forgot  is  that  cloud  in  war,  bard 
of  other  times.  High  (hall  his  tomb  rife, 
on  Moi-lena,  the  dwelling  of  renown.  But, 
now,  roll  back  my  foul  to  the  times  of  my 
fathers  :  to  the  years  when  lirfl;  they  rofe, 
on  Inis-huna's  waves.  Nor  alone  pleafant 
to  Cathmor  is  the  remembrance  of  wood- 
covered  Lumon.  Lumon  of  the  flreams, 
the  dwelling  of  white-bofomed  maids. 

"  Lumon  *  of  the  ftreams,  thou  rifeft  on 
Fonar's  foul  !  Thy  fun  is  on  thy  fide, 
on  the  rocks  of  thy  bending  trees.  The 
dun  roe  is  ken  from  thy  furze;  the  deer 
lifts  his  branchy  head;  for  he  fees,  at  times, 
the  hound,  on  the  half-covered  heath. 
Slow,  on  the  vale,  are  the  fteps  of  maids ; 
the  white-armed  daughters  of  the  bow: 
they  lift  their  blue  eyes  to  the  hill,  from 
amidft  their  wandering  locks.  Not  there 
is  the  ftride  of  Larthon,  chief  of  Inis-huna, 
He  mounts  the  wave  on  his  own  dark  oak, 
in  Cluba's  ridgy  bay.  1  hat  oak  which  he 
cut  from  Lumon,  to  bound  along  the  fea. 
The  maids  turn  their  eyes  away,  left  the 
king  fliould  be  lowly- laid  ;  for  never  had 
they  feen  a  fliip,  dark  rider  of  the  wave  ! 

*  Lumon  was  a  hill,  in  Inis-huna,  near  the  refidence 
of  Sul-nia!la.  This  epifode  has  an  immediate  con- 
neclion  with  what  is  faid  of  Larthon,  in  the  defcrip- 
jtion  of  Cathmor's  fhidd. 

«  Now 
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"  Now  he  dates  to  call  the  winds,  and 
to  Hiix  with  the  mift  of  ocean.  Blue  Inis- 
fail  rofe,  in  fmoak  ;  hut  dark-lkirted  night 
came  down.  The  fons  of  Bolga  feared. 
The  fiery-haired  Ton-thena  rofe.  Cul- 
bin's  bay  received  the  fhip,  in  the  bofom  of 
its  echoing  woods.  There  ilTued  a  flream 
from  Duthuma's  horrid  cave;  where  fpirits 
gleamed,  at  times,  with  their  half-finifhed 
forms. 

"  Dreams  defcended  on  Larthon  :  he  faw 
feven  fpirits  of  his  fathers.  He  heard  iheir 
half-formed  w^ords,  and  dimly  beheld  the 
times  to  come.  He  beheld  the  kings  of 
Atha,  the  fons  of  future  days.  They  led 
their  hods,  along  the  field,  like  ridges  of 
mift,  which  winds  pour,  in  autumn,  over 
Atha  of  the  groves. 

"  Larthon  raifed  the  hall  of  Samla  *,  to 
the  mufic  of  the  harp.  He  went  forth  to 
the  roes  of  Erin,  to  their  wonted  ftreams. 
Nor  did  he  forget  green-headed  Lumon ; 
he  often  bounded  over  his  feas,  to  where 
white-handed  Flathvil  "f-  looked  from  the 
hill  of  roes.  Lumon  of  the  foamy  ftreams, 
thou  rifeft  on  Fonar's  foul !" 

*  Samla,  apparitions,  (o  called  from  the  vifion  of 
Larthon,  concerning  liis  pofterity. 

f  Flathal,  heavetilyi  exquifitely  beautiful.  She  was 
the  wife  of  Larthon. 

Morning 
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Morning  pours  from  the  caft.  The 
mifty  heads  of  the  mountains  rife.  Val- 
leys fliew.  on  every  fide,  the  grey-winding 
of  their  ftrcams.  His  hoft  heard  the  fhield 
of  Cathmor :  at  once  they  rofe  around ; 
like  a  crouded  fea,  when  firft  it  feels  the 
wings  of  the  wind.  The  waves  know  not 
whither  to  roll;  they  lift  their  troubled 
heads. 

Sad  and  flow  retired  Sul-malla  to  Lona 
of  thellreams.  She  went,  and  often  turn- 
ed ;  her  blue  eyes  rolled  in  tears.  But 
when  fhe  came  to  the  rock,  that  darkly- 
covered  Lona's  vale,  flie  looked,  from  her 
burfting  foul,  on  the  king;  and  funk,  at 
once,  behind. 

Son  of  Alpin,  flrike  the  ftring.  Is  there 
aught  of  joy  in  the  harp  .?  Pour  it  then 
on  the  foul  of  Offian :  it  is  folded  in  mill. 
I  hear  thee,  O  bard  !  in  my  night.  But 
ceafe  the  lightly  trembling  found.  The 
joy  of  grief  belongs  to  OfTian,  amidft  his 
dark-brown  years. 

Green  thorn  of  the  hill  of  ghofts,  that 
fliakeft  thy  head  to  nightly  winds  !  I  hear 
no  found  in  thee  ;  is  there  no  fpirit's  windy 
ikirt  now  milling  in  thy  leaves  ?  Often 
are  the  fteps  of  the  dead,  in  the  dark- 
eddying  blarts  ;  when  the  moon,  a  dun 
fiiield,  from  the  eaft,  is  rolled  along  the 
(ky. 

9  Ulllu, 
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Ullin,  Carril,  and  Ryno,  voices  of  the 
days  of  old  !  Let  me  hear  you.  while  yet 
it  is  dark,  to  pleafe  and  awake  my  foul. 
I  hear  you  not,  ye  fens  of  fong  ;  in  what 
hall  of  the  clouds  is  your  reft  ?  Do  you 
touch  the  fhadowy  harp,  robed  with  morn- 
ing mift,  where  the  ruftling  fun  comes 
forth  from  his  green- headed  waves  ? 
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ARGUMENT   to  Book  VIII. 

The  fourth  morning,  from  the  opening  of  the  poem, 
comes  on.  Fingal,  ftill  continuing  in  the  place,  to 
which  he  had  retired  on  the  preceding  night,  is  ieen 
at  intervals,  through  the  mift,  which  covered  the 
rock  of  Cormul.  The  defcent  of  the  king  is  de- 
fcribed.  He  orders  Gaul,  Dermid,  and  Carril  the 
bard,  to  go  to  the  valley  of  Cluna,  and  condu£l, 
from  thence,  to  the  Caledonian  army,  P'erad-artho, 
the  fon  of  Cairbre,  the  only  perfon  remaining  of  the 
family  of  Conar,  the  firft  king  of  Ireland.  The 
king  takes  the  command  of  the  army,  and  prepares 
for  battle.  Marching  towards  the  enemy,  he  comes 
to  the  cave  of  Lubar,  where  the  body  of  f  illan  lay. 
Upon  feeing  his  dog  Bran,  who  lay  at  the  entrance 
of  the  cave,  his  grief  returns.  Cathmor  arranges 
the  Irifh  army  in  order  of  battle.  The  appearance 
of  that  hero.  The  general  conflict  is  defcribed. 
The  actions  of  Fingal  and  Cathmor.  A  fform. 
The  total  rout  of  the  Firbolg.  T"he  two  kings  en- 
gage, in  a  column  of  mift,  on  the  banks  of  Lubar. 
Their  attitude  and  conference  after  the  combat. 
The  death  of  Cathmor.  Fingal  refigns  the  fpear  of 
Trenmor  to  Offian.  The  ceremonies  obferved  on 
that  occafion.  The  fpirit  of  Cathmor,  in  the  mean 
time,  appears  to  Sul-malla,  in  the  valley  of  Lona, 
Her  forrow.  Evening  comes  on.  A  feaft  is  pre- 
pared. The  comiug  of  P'erad-artho  is  announced 
by  the  fongs  of.an  hundred  bards.  The  poem  clofes 
with  a  fpeech  of  Fingal. 


[     ^59    ] 
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As  when  the  wintry  winds  have  felzed 
the  waves  of  the  mountain-lake,  have 
ieized  them,  in  ftormy  night,  and  clothed 
them  over  with  ice;  white,  to  the  hunter's 
early  eye,  the  billows  feem  to  roll.  He 
turns  his  ear  to  the  found  of  each  unequal 
ridge.  But  each  is  filent,  gleaming,  ftrewn 
with  boughs  and  tufts  of  grafs,  which 
fhake  and  whiftle  to  the  wind,  over  their 
grey  feats  of  froit.  So  filent  fhone  to  the 
morning  the  ridges  of  Morven's  hoft,  as 
each  warrior  looked  up  from  his  helmet  to- 
wards the  hill  of  the  king ;  the  cloud- 
covered  hill  of  Fingal,  where  he  ftrode,  in 
the   folds   of  mid.     At  times   is   the  hero 

feen, 
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feen,  greatly  dim  in  all  his  arms.  From 
thought  to  thought  rolled  the  war,  along 
his  mighty  foul. 

Now  is  the  coming  forth  of  the  king, 
Firfl  appeared  the  fword  of  Luno  ;  the  fpear 
Iialf  ilfuing  from  a  cloud,  the  fhield  flili 
dim  in  mift.  But  when  the  ftride  of  the 
king  came  abroad,  with  all  his  grey,  dewy 
locks  in  the  wind  ;  then  rofe  the  (liouts  of 
his  hoft  over  every  moving  tribe.  They 
gathered,  gleaming,  round,  with  all  their 
echoing  fhields.  So  rife  the  green  Teas 
round  a  fpirit,  that  comes  down  from  the 
fqually  wind.  The  traveller  hears  the 
found  afar,  and  lifts  his  head  over  the  rock. 
He  looks  on  the  troubled  bay,  and  thinks 
he  dimly  fees  the  form.  The  waves  fport, 
unwieldy,  round,  with  all  their  backs  of 
foam. 

Far-diftant  flood  the  Con  of  Morni,  Duth- 
no's  race,  and  Cona's  bard.  We  flood  far« 
diftant;  each  beneath  his  tree.  We  ihunned 
the  eyes  of  the  king  :  v;e  had  not  con- 
quered in  the  field  A  little  ftream  rolled 
at  my  feet:  I  touched  its  light  wave,  with 
my  fpear.  I  touched  it  with  my  fpear  y 
nor  there  waB  the  foul  of  Oflian.  It  darkly 
rofe,  from  thought  to  thought,  and  fenC 
abroad  the  figh. 

"  Son  of  Morni,"  faid  the  king,  "  Dcr- 

mid,   hunter  of  roes  !    why   are  ye  dark, 

6  like 
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like  two  rocks,  each  with  its  trickling  wa- 
ters ?  No  wrath  gathers  on  Fingal's  foul, 
againft  the  chiefs  of  men.  Ye  are  my 
ftrength  in  battle;  the  kindling  of  my  joy 
in  peace.  My  early  voice  has  been  a  plea- 
fant  gale  to  your  ears,  when  Fillan  pre- 
pared the  bow.  The  fon  of  Fingal  is  not 
here,  nor  yet  the  chafe  of  the  bounding 
roes.  But  why  fhould  the  breakers  of 
fhields  ftand,  darkened,  far  away  ?" 

Tall  they  ftrode  towards  the  king ;  they 
faw  him  turned  to  Mora's  wind.  His  tears 
came  down,  for  his  blue  eyed  fon,  who 
flept  in  the  cave  of  ftreams.  But  he  bright- 
ened before  them,  and  fpoke  to  the  broad- 
ihielded  kings. 

'*  Crommal,  with  woody  rocks,  and 
mifty  top,  the  field  of  winds,  pours  forth, 
to  the  light,  blue  Lubar's  flreamy  roar. 
Behind  it  rolls  clear-winding  Lavath,  in  the 
ftill  vale  of  deer.  A  cave  is  dark  in  a  rock; 
above  it  flrong-winged  eagles  dwell ;  broad- 
headed  oaks,  before  it,  found  in  Cluna's 
wind.  Within,  in  his  locks  of  youth,  is 
Ferad-artho  *,  blue-eyed  king,  the  fon  of 

broad- 

*  Ferad-artho  was  the  fon  of  Cairbar  Mac-Cor- 
mac  king  of  Ireland.  He  was  the  only  one  remaining 
of  the  race  of  Conar,  the  fon  of  Trenmor,  the  firll 
Irifh  monarch,  according  to  Oflian.  In  oider  to  make 
this  paffage  thorou2,hly  underfl:ood,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  recapitulate  fome  part  of  what  has  been  faid 
in  preceding  notes.     Upon  the  death  of  Conar  the  fon 

Vol.  II.  M  of 
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broad  {hielded  Cairbar,  from  Ullin  of  the 
roes.  He  liftens  to  the  voice  of  Condan, 
as,  grey,  he  bends  in  feeble  light.  He 
lillens,  for  his  foes   dwell  in  the  echoing 

halls 

of  Trentnor,  his  fon  Cormac  fucceeded  on  the  Irifh 
throne.  Cormac  reigned  long.  His  children  were, 
Cairbar,  who  fucceeded  him,  and  Ros-crana,  the  firft 
wife  of  P^ingal.  Cairbar,  long  before  the  death  of  his 
father  Cormac,  had  talcen  to  wife  Hos-gala,  the 
daughter  of  Colgar,  one  of  the  moft  powerful  chiefs 
In  Connaught,  and  had,  by  her,  Artho,  afterwards 
king  of  Ireland.  Soon  after  Artho  arrived  at  man's 
eftate,  his  mother  Bos-gala  died,  and  Cairbar  married 
Beltanno,  the  daughter  of  Conachar  of  Ullin,  who 
brought  him  a  fon,  whom  he  called  Ferad-artho,  i.  e. 
a  man  in  the  place  of  Artho.  The  occafion  of  the  name 
was  this  :  Artho,  when  his  brother  was  born,  was  ab- 
fent,  on  an  expedition,  in  the  fouth  of  Ireland.  A 
falfe  report  was  brought  to  his  father,  that  he  was 
killed.  Cairbary  to  ufe  the  words  of  a  poem  on  the 
fubje£t,  darkened  for  his  fair-hatred  fon.  He  turrted  to 
the  young  beam  of  light ,  the  fon  of  Baltanno  of  Conachar, 
Thou  fmlt  be  Farad-artho.,  he  fald^  a  fire  before  thy 
race.  Cairbar,  foon  after,  died,  nor  did  Artho  long 
furvive  him.  Artho  was  fucceeded,  in  the  Irifh  throne, 
by  his  fon  Cormac,  who,  in  his  minority,  was  murdered 
by  Cairbar,  the  fon  of  Borbar-duthul.  Ferad-artho, 
fays  tradition,  was  very  young,  when  the  expedition  of 
Fmga],  to  fettle  him  on  the  throne  of  Ireland,  happened. 
During  the  fhort  reign  of  young  Cormac,  Ferad- 
artho  lived  at  the  royal  refidence  of  Temora.  Upon 
the  murder  of  the  king,  Condan,  the  bard,  conveyed 
Ferad-artho,  privately,  to  the  cave  of  Cluna,  behind 
the  mountain  Crommal  in  Ulfter,  where  they  both 
lived  concealed,  during  the  ufurpation  of  the  family  of 
Atha.  A  late  bard  has  delivered  the  whole  hiftory,  in 
a  poem  jull  now  in  my  pofleflion.     It  has  little  merit, 

if 
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halls  of  Temora.  He  comes,  at  time?, 
abroad,  in  the  fkirts  of  mift,  to  pierce  the 
bounding  roes.  When  the  fun  looks  on 
the  field,  nor  by  the  rock,  nor  ilream,  is 
he  !  He  fliuns  the  race  of  Bolga,  who  dwell 
in  his  father's  hall.  Tell  him,  that  Fingal 
lifts  the  fpear,  and  that  his  foes,  perhaps, 
may  fail." 

"  Lift  up,  O  Gaul,  the  fhleld  before 
him.  Stretch,  Dermid,  Temora's  fpear. 
Be  thy  voice  in  his  ear,  O  Carril,  with  the 
deeds  of  his  fathers.  Lead  him  to  green 
Moi-Iena,  to  the  dufky  field  of  ghofts;  for 
there,  I  fall  forward,  in  battle,  in  the  folds 
of  war.  Before  dun  night  defcends,  come 
to  high  Dunmora's  top.  Look,  from  the 
grey  fkirts  of  mift,  on  Lena  of  the  ftreams. 
If  there  my  ftandard  (hall  float  on  wind, 
over  Lubar's  gleaming  ftream,  then  has  not 
Fingal  failed  in  the  laft  of  his  fields." 

if  we  except  the  fcene  between  Ferad-  artlio,  and  the 
meflengers  of  Fingal,  upon  their  arrival,  in  the  valley 
of  Cluna.  After  hearing  of  the  great  adions  of  Fin- 
gal, the  young  prince  propofes  the  following  queflions 
concerning  him,  to  Gaul  and  Dermid  :  "  Is  the  king 
tall  as  the  rock  of  my  cave  ?  Is  his  fpear  a  fir  of  Clu- 
na r  Is  he  a  rough-winged  blaft,  on  the  mountain, 
which  takes  the  green  oak  by  the  head,  and  tears  it 
from  its  hill  ?  Glitters  Lubar  within  his  ftride,  when 
he  fends  his  (lately  fteps  along  ?  Nor  is  he  tall,  faid 
Gaul,  as  that  rock:  nor  glitter  ftreams  within  his 
ftrides  ;  but  his  foul  is  a  mighty  flood,  like  the  ftrength 
of  Ullin's  feas." 

M  2  Such 
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Such  were  his  words;  nor  aught  replied 
the  fiient,  Ihiding  kings.  They  looked 
iide-long,  on  iLrin's  hoft,  and  darkened,  as 
they  went.  Never  before  had  they  left  the 
king,  in  the  midft  of  the  iiormy  field.  Be- 
hind them,  touching  at  times  his  harp,  the 
grey- haired  Carril  moved.  He  forefaw 
the  fall  of  the  people,  and  mournful  was 
the  found  !  It  was  like  a  breeze  that  comes, 
by  fits,  over  Lego's  reedy  lake  ;  when  fleep 
half-defcends  on  the  hunter,  within  his 
mofl'y  cave. 

"  Why  bends  the  bard  of  Cona,"  faid 
Fingal,  "  over  his  fecret  ftream  ?  Is  this  a 
time  for  forrow,  father  of  low- laid  Ofcar  ? 
Ee   the  warriors  -^  remembered  in  peace  ; 

when 

*  Alalvina  is  fuppofed  to  fpeak  the  following  foli- 
loquy : 

**  Malvina  is  like  the  bow  of  the  fliower,  in  the 
fecret  valley  of  ftreamsj  it  is  blight,  but  the  drops  of 
heaven  are  rolling  on  its  blended  light.  They  fay, 
thatlam  fair  within  my  locks,  but,  on  my  brightnefs, 
is  the  wandering  of  tears.  Darknefs  flies  over  my 
foul,  as  the  dufky  wave  of  the  breeze,  along  the  grafs 
of  Lutha.  Yet  have  not  the  roes  failed  me,  when  I 
moved  between  the  hills.  Fleafant,  beneath  my  white 
hand,  arofe  the  found  of  harps.  What  then,  daughter 
of  Lutha,  travels  over  thy  ioul,  like  the  dreary  path 
of  a  ghoft,  along  the  nightly  beam  ?  Should  the  young 
warrior  fall,  in  the  roar  of  his  troubled  fields  !  Young 
virgins  of  Lutha  arife,  call  back  the  wandering  thoughts 
of  Malvina.  Awake  the  voice  of  the  harp,  along  my 
echoing  vale.     Then  Ihall  my  foul  come  forth,  like  a 

li^ht 
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when  echoing  fhields  are  heard  no  more. 
Bend,  then,  in  grief,  over  the  flood,  where 
blows  the  mountain  breeze.  Let  them  pafs 
on  thy  Ibul,  the  blue-eyed  dweilers  of  the 
tomb.  But  Erin  rolls  to  war;  wide-tum- 
bling, rough,  and  dark.  Lift,  Offian,  lift 
the  Ibield.     1  am  alone,  my  fon  !*' 

As  comes  the  fuddeo  voice  of  winds  to 
the  becalmed  fhip  of  Inis-huna,  and  drives 
it  large,  along  the  deep,  dark  rider  of  the 
wave ;  fo  the  voice  of  Fingal  fent  Offian, 
tall,  along  the  heath.  He  lifted  high  his 
fhining  (hield,  in  the  duflcy  wing  of  war: 
like  the  broad,  blank  moon,  in  the  fiiirt  of 
a  cloud,  before  the  Iforms  arife. 

Loud,  from  mofs-covered  Mora,  poured 
down,  at  once,  the  broad-winged  war. 
Fingal  led  his  people  forth,  king  of  Mor- 
ven  of  ftreams.  On  high  fpreads  the 
eagle's  wing.  His  grey  hair  is  poured  on 
his  fhoulders  broad.  In  thunder  are  his 
mighty  ftrides.     He  often  ftood,  and  faw 

light  from  the  gates  of  the  morn,  when  clouds  are 
rolled  around  them,  with  their  broken  fides. 

"  Dweller  of  my  thoughts,  by  night,  whofe  form 
afcends  in  troubled  fields,  why  doft  ihou  ftir  up  my 
foul,  thou  far  diftant  fon  of  the  king?  is  that  the  fhip 
of  my  love,  its  dark  courfe  through  the  ridges  of 
ocean  ?  How  art  thou  fo  fudden,  Ofcar,  from  the 
heath  of  fhields  ?" 

The  reft  ot  ihis  poem  confifts  of  a  dialogue  between 
U  lin  and  Maivina,  wherein  the  diflrefs  of  the  latter 
is  carried  to  the  higheft  pitch. 

M   3  behind, 
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behind,  the  wide-gleaming  rolling  of  ar- 
mour. A  rock  he  feemed,  grey  over  with 
ice,  whole  woods  are  high  in  wind.  Bright 
flrcams  leap  from  its  head,  and  fpread  their 
foam  on  blalls. 

Now  he  came  to  Lubar's  cave,  where 
Fillan  darkly  llept.  Br;-n  ftill  lay  on  the 
broken  iliield  :  the  eagle-wing  is  ttrewed 
by  the  winds.  Bright,  from  withered 
furze,  looked  forth  the  hero's  fpear.  Then 
grief  ftirred  the  foul  of  the  king,  like 
whirlwinds  blackening  on  a  lake.  He 
turned  his  fudden  ftep,  and  leaned  on  his 
bending  fpear. 

White-breafted  Bran  came  bounding  with 
joy  to  the  known  path  of  Fingal.  He 
came,  and  looked  towards  the  cave,  where 
the  blue- eyed  hunter  lay,  for  he  was  wont 
to  ftride,  with  morning  to  the  dewy  bed  of 
the  roe.  It  was  then  the  tears  of  the  king 
came  down,  and  all  his  foul  was  dark.  But 
as  the  rifing  wind  rolls  away  the  (lorm  of 
rain,  and  leaves  the  white  flrcams  to  the 
fun,  and  high  hills  with  their  heads  of 
grafs  :  fo  the  returning  war  brightened  the 
mind   of  Fingal.      He   bounded  *,  on    his 

fpear, 

*  The  Irifli  compofitions  concerning  Fingal  in- 
variably fpealc  cf  him  as  a  giant.  Of  thefe  Hibernia^l 
poems  there  are  now  many  in  my  hands.  From  the 
language  and  allufions  to  the  times  in  which  they  wete 
writ,  i  fhould  fix  the  date  of  their  compofition  in  the 
fifteenth   and   fixtccnih  centuries.     In  lome  pallhges, 

the 
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fpear,  over  Lubar,  and  ftruck  his  echoing 
ihield.  His  ridgy  ho(l  bend  forward,  at 
once,  with  all  their  pointed  Wed. 

Nor  Erin  heard,  with  fear,  the  found : 
wide  they  came  rolling  along.  Dark  Mal- 
thos,  in  the  wing  of  war,  looks  forward 
from  fhaggy  brows.  Next  role  that  beam 
of  light  Hidalla  !  then  the  fide-long- iook- 

the  poetry  is  far  from  wanting  merit,  but  the  faWe  is 
unnatural,  and  the  whole  conduit  of  the  pieces  inju- 
dicious. I  fhall  give  one  inftance  of  the  extravagant 
fidtions  of  the  Irifh  bards,  in  a  poem  which  they,  moft 
unjuftly,  afcribe  to  Oflian.  The  (lory  of  it  is  this  ; 
Ireland  being  threatened  with  an  invafion  from  fome 
part  of  Scandinavia,  Fingai  fent  Oflian,  Ofcar,  and 
Ca-olt,  to  watch  the  bay,  in  which,  it  was  expedted, 
the  enemy  was  to  land.  Ofcar,  unluckily,  fell  afleep, 
before  the  Scandinavians  appeared  ;  and,  great  as  he 
was,  fays  the  Irifti  bard,  he  had  one  bad  property,  that 
no  lefs  could  waken  him,  before  his  time,  than  cutting 
off  one  of  his  fingers,  or  throwing  a  great  (tone  againft 
his  head  ;  and  it  was  dangerous  to  come  near  him  on 
thofe  occafions,  till  he  had  recovered  himfelf,  and  was 
fully  awake.  Ca-olt,  who  was  employed  by  Oflian 
to  waken  his  fon,  made  choice  of  throwing  the  ftone 
againft  his  head,  as  the  leaft  dangerous  expedient.  The 
ftone,  rebounding  from  the  hero's  head,  fliook,  as  it 
rolled  along,  the  hill  for  three  miles  round.  Ofcar 
rofe  in  rage,  fought  bravely,  and,  fingly,  vanquiftied  a 
wing  of  the  enemy's  army.  Thus  the  bard  goes  on, 
till  Fingai  put  an  end  to  the  war,  by  the  total  rout  of 
the  Scandmavians.  Puerile,  and  even  defpicable,  as 
thefe  fictions  are,  yet  Keating  and  O'Flaherty  have  no 
better  authority  than  the  poems  which  contain  them, 
for  all  that  they  write  concerning  Fion  Mac-comnal, 
9nd  the  pretended  militia  of  Ireland. 

M  4  ing 
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ing  gloom  of  Moronnan.  Blue-fhielded 
Clonar  lifts  the  fpear ;  Cormar  fhakes  his 
bufhy  locks  on  the  wind.  Slowly,  from 
behind  a  rock,  rofc  the  bright  form  of  Atha. 
Firll  appeared  bis  two  pointed  fpears,  ihf  n 
the  half  of  his  burnidied  fhield  :  like  the 
rifing  of  a  nightly 'meteor,  over  the  vale  of 
ghofls.  But  when  he  fhone  all  abroad  : 
the  hofts  plunged,  at  once,  into  ftrife.  The 
gleaming  waves  of  fteel  are  poured  on 
either  fide. 

As  meet  two  troubled  feas,  v»rith  the 
rolling  of  all  their  waves,  when  they  feel 
the  wings  of  contending  winds,  in  the 
rock-fided  frith  of  Lumon ;  along  the 
echoing  hills  is  the  dim  courfe  of  ghofls : 
from  the  blafl;  fall  the  torn  groves  on  the 
deep,  amidft  the  foamy  path  of  whales.  So 
mixed  the  hofts !  Now  Fingal  -,  now  Cath- 
mor  cam.e  abroad.  The  dark  tumbling  of 
death  is  before  them  :  the  gleam  of  broken 
Heel  is  rolled  on  their  fteps,  as,  loud,  the 
high-bounding  kings  hewed  down  the  ridge 
of  fliitlds. 

Maronnan  fell,  by  Fingal,  laid  large 
acrofs  a  ftream.  The  waters  gathered  by 
his  fide,  and  leapt  grey  over  his  boffy 
fhield.  Clonar  is  pierced  by  Caihmor:  nor 
yet  lay  the  chief  on  earth.  An  oak  fcized 
his  hair  in  his  fall.  His  helmet  rolled  on 
the  ground.     By  its  thong,  hung  his  broad 

fliield ; 
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ihield ;  over  it  wandered  his  ftreaming 
blood.  Tla-min  *  ihall  weep,  in  the  hall, 
and  ftrike  her  heaving  breaft. 

Nor 

*  Tla-min,  mildly  foft.  The  loves  of  Clonar  and 
Tlamin  were  renaered  t;imous  in  the  north,  by  a  frag- 
ment of  a  lyric  poem.  It  is  a  dialogue  between  Clo- 
nar and  Tlamin.  She  begins  with  a  foliloquy  which 
he  overhears. 

Tlamin. 

''  Clonar,  Ton  of  Conglas  of  I-mor,  yoimg  hunter 
of  dun-fided  roes  !  where  art  thou  hud,  amidlt  rufhes, 
beneath  the  paffing  wing  of  the  breeze  I  I  behold  thee, 
my  love,  in  the  plain  of  thy  own  dark  fireams  !  The 
clung  thorn  is  rolled  by  the  wind,  and  rulUes  along  his 
fhield.  Bright  in  his  locks  he  lies  :  the  thoughts  oi  his 
dreams  fly,  darkening,  over  his  face.  Thou  thinkeft 
of  the  battles  of  Offian,  young  fon  of  the  echoing  ifle  \ 

"  Half  hid  in  the  grove,  I  iit  down.  Fly  back,  ye 
mifts  of  the  hill.  Why  fhould  ye  hide  her  love  frotn 
the  blue  eyes  of  Tlamin  of  harps  ? 

Clonar. 
*'  As  the  fpirit,  feen  in  a  dream,  flies  ofF  from  our 
opening  eyes,  we  think,  we  behold  his  bright  path  be- 
tween the  clofmg  hills  ;  fo  fled  the  daughter  of  Clun- 
gal,  from  the  fight  of  Clonar  of  fhields.  Arife  from 
the  gathering  of  trees  ;   blue-eyed  Tlamin,  arife. 

Tlamin. 

"  I  turn  me  away  from  his  (leps.     Why  (hould  he 

know  of  my  love  !   My  white   breaft  is  heaving  over 

fighs,  as  foam  on  the  dark  courfe  of  ftreams.     But  he 

palles  away,  in  his  arms !  Son  of  Conglas,  my  foul  is  fad. 

Clonar. 
It  was  the  ihield  of  Fingal !  the  voice  of  kings  from 
Selma    of   harps  !   My  path   is   towards   green    Erin. 
Arife,  fair  light,  from  thy  faades.     Come  to  the  field 

of 
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Nor  did  Offian  forget  the  fpear,  in  the 
wing  of  his  war.  He  ftrewed  the  field 
with  dead.  Young  Hidalla  came.  "  Soft 
voice  of  flreamy  Clonra  !  Why  doll:  thou 
lift  the  Reel .''  ()  that  we  met  in  the  ftrife 
of  fong,  in  thy  own  rufhy  vale!'*  Malthos 
beheld  him  low,  and  darkened  as  he  rulhed 
along.  On  either  fide  of  a  ftream,  we  bend 
in  the  echoing  ftrife.  Heaven  comes  rol- 
ling down :  around  burft  the  voices  of 
fqually  winds.  Hills  are  clothed,  at 
times,  in  fire.  Thunder  rolls  in  wreaths 
of  mifl:.  In  darknefs  flirunk  the  foe: 
Morven's  warriors  ftood  aghaft.  Still  I 
bent  over  the  (tream,  amidil  my  whiftling 
locks. 

Then  rofe  the  voice  of  Fingal,  and  the 
found  of  the  Hying  foe.  I  faw  the  king, 
at  times,  in  lightning,  darkly-ftriding  in 
his  might.  1  Ilruck  my  echoing  fliield, 
and  hung  forward  on  the  fteps  of  Alnec- 
ma :  the  foe  is  rolled  before  me,  like  a 
wreath  of  fmoak. 

The  fun  looked  forth  from  his  cloud. 
The  hundred  dreams  of  Moi-lena  flione. 
Slow  role  the  blue  columns  of  mift,  againft 
the  glittering  hill.  *'  Where  are  the  mighty 

of  my  foul,  there  is  the  fpreading  of  hofts.  Arife,  on 
Clonar's  troubled  foul,  young  daughter  of  the  blue- 
fhielded  Clungal." 

Clungal  was  the  chief  of  I-mor,  one  of  the  He- 
brides. 

kings  ? 
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kings  *  ?  Nor  by  that  ftream,  nor  wood  are 
they  1  I  hear  the  clang  of  arms  !  Their 
ftrife  is  in  the  bofom  of  that  mirt.  Such  is 
the  contending  of  fpirits  in  a  nightly  cloud, 
when  they  ftrive  for  the  wintry  wings  of 
winds,  and  the  rolling  of  the  foam- covered 
waves. 

I  rufhed  along.  The  grey  mift  rofe. 
Tall,  gleaming,  they  flood  at  Lubar.  Cath- 
mor  leaned  againft  a  rock.  His  half-fallen 
fhield  received  the  ftream,  that  leapt  from 
the  mofs  above.  Towards  him  is  the  ftride 
of  Fingal :  he  faw  the  hero's  blood.  His 
fword  fell  flowly  to  his  fide.  He  fpoke, 
midft  his  darkening  joy. 

"  Yields  the  race  of  Borbar-duthul  ?  Or 
ftill  does  he  lift  the  fpear  ?  Not  unheard  is 
thy  name,  at  Atha,  in  the   green  dwelling 

*  Fingal  and  Cathmor.  The  conduct  here  is  per- 
haps proper.  The  numerous  defcriptions  of  finglc 
combats  have  alrer.dy  exhaufted  the  fubjeft.  Nothing 
new,  nor  adequate  to  our  high  idea  of  the  kings,  can 
be  faid.  vf  column  of  m'tj}  is  thrown  over  the  whole, 
and  the  combat  is  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  rea- 
der. Poets  have  almoft  univerfally  failed  in  their  de- 
fcriptions of  this  fort.  Not  all  the  ftrength  of  Homer 
could  fuftain,  with  dignity,  the  tninutta  of  a  fmgle  com- 
bat. The  throwing  of  a  fpear,  and  the  braying  of  a 
fhield,as  fome  of  ourown poets  moft  elegantly  exprefsit, 
convey  no  magnifici-nt,  though  they  are  ftriking  ideas. 
Our  imagination  ftretches  beyond,  and,  confequendy, 
defpifes,  the  defcrlption.  It  were,  therefore,  well  for 
fome  poets,  in  my  opinion,  (though  it  is,  perhaps, 
fomewhat  fingular,)  to  have,  ibmetimes,  thrown  miji 
over  their  fmgle  combats. 

of 
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of  Grangers.  It  has  come,  like  the  breeze 
of  his  defert,  to  the  ear  of  Fingal.  Come 
to  my  hill  of  feafts :  the  mighty  fail,  at 
limes.  No  fire  am  I  to  low-laid  foes  :  I 
rejoice  not  over  the  fall  of  the  brave.  To 
clofe  *  the  wound  is  mine  :  I  have  known 
the  herbs  of  the  hills.  I  feized  their  fair 
heads,  on  high,  as  they  waved  by  then  fe- 
cret  ftreams.  Thou  art  dark  and  filent, 
king  of  Atha  of  Grangers  !" 

"  By  Aiha  of  the  ftieam,"  he  faid, 
*'  there  rifes  a  m.ofiy  rock.  On  its  head  is 
the  wandering  of  boughs,  within  the  courfe 
of  winds.  Dark,  in  its  face,  is  a  cave,  with 
its  own  loud  rill.  There  have  I  heard  the 
tread  of  ilrangers  f ,   when  they  pafled    to 

my 

*  Fingal  is  very  much  celebrated,  in  tradition,  for 
his  knowledge  in  the  virtues  of  herbs.  The  Irifh 
poems,  concerning  him,  often  reprefent  him  curing 
the  wounds  which  his  chiefs  received  in  battle.  They 
fable  concerning  him,  that  he  was  in  polFeflion  of  a 
cup,  containing  the  efTence  of  herbs,  which  inflan- 
taiieoufiy  healed  wounds.  The  knoxvlcdge  of  curing 
the  wounded,  was,  till  of  late,  univerfal  among  the 
Highlanders.  We  hear  of  no  other  diforder,  which 
required  the  Ikill  of  phyfic.  The  wholfomenefs  of 
the  climate,  and  an  adtive  life,  fpent  in  hunting,  ex- 
cluded difeafes. 

t  Cathmor  reflects,  with  pleafure,  even  in  his  lad: 
moments,  on  the  relief  he  had  afforded  to  flrangers. 
The  very  tread  of  their  feet  was  pleafant  in  his  ear. 
His  hofpitality  was  not  pafled  unnoticed  by  the  bards  j 
-for,  with  them,  it  became  a  proverb,  when  they  de- 
fcribcd  the  hofpitable  difpofition  of  a  hero,  that  he  was 

like 
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my  hall  of  fliells.  Joy  rofe,  like  a  flame, 
on  my  foul :  1  bleft  the  echoing  rock.  Here 
be  my  dwelling,  in  darknefs  ;  in  my  grafiy 
vale.  From  this  I  fiiall  mount  the  breeze, 
that  purfues  my  thiftle's  beard;  or  look 
down,  on  blue-winding  Atha,  from  its 
wandering  mifl:." 

"  Why  fpeaks  the  king  of  the  tomb  ? 
ClTian  !  the  warrior  has  failed  !  Joy  meet 
thy  foul,  like  a  ftream,  Cathmor,  friend  of 
Grangers !  My  fon,  I  hear  the  call  of  years; 
they  take  my  fpear  as  they  pafs  along. 
Why  does  not  Fingal,  they  feem  to  fay, 
reft  within  his  hall  .?  Doft  thou  always  de- 
light in  blood  ?  In  the  tears  of  the  fad  ? 
No:  ye  dark-rolling  years,  Fingal  delights 
not  in  blood.  Tears  are  wintry  flrearris 
that  wafte  avv^ay  my  foul.  But,  when  I  lie 
down  to  reft,  then  comes  the  mighty  voice 
of  war.  It  awakes  me,  in  my  hall,  and 
calls  forth  all  my  fteel.  It  fhall  call  it 
forth  no  more;  Offian,  take  tl^.ou  thy  fa- 
ther's fpear.  Lift  it,  in  battle,  when  the 
proud  arife. 

like  Cathmoi'  of  Atha^  the  friend  of  Jlr angers.  It  will 
feem  Itrange,  that,  in  all  the  Irifli  poems,  there  is  no 
mention  made  of  Cathmor.  This  muii  be  attributed 
to  the  revolutions  and  domeftic  confufions  which  hap- 
pened in  that  iiland,  and  utterly  cut  ofF  all  the  real 
traditions  concerning  ("0  ancient  a  period.  All  that 
we  have  related  of  the  ftate  of  Ireland  before  the  fifth 
century  is  of  late  invention,  and  the  work  ofill-ia- 
formed  fenachies  and  injudicious  bards. 

8  \'  Mj 
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'*  My  fathers,  OfTian,  trace  my  fteps  j 
my  deeds  are  pleafant  to  their  eyes. 
Wherever  I  come  forth  to  battle,  on  my 
field,  are  their  columns  of  mift.  But  mine 
arm  refcued  the  feeble  ;  the  haughty  found 
my  rage  was  fire.  Never  over  the  fallen 
did  mine  eye  rejoice.  For  this  *,  my  fa- 
thers fliall  meet  me,  at  the  gates  of  their 
airy  halls,  tall,  with  robes  of  light,  with 
mildly-kindled  eyes.  But,  to  the  proud  in 
arms,  they  are  darkened  moons  in  heaven, 
which  fend  the  fire  of  night  red-wandering 
over  their  face. 

**  Father  of  heroes,  Trenmor,  dweller  of 
eddying  winds  !  I  give  thy  fpear  to  Offian, 
let  thine  eye  rejoice.  Thee  have  I  feen,  at 
times,  bright  from  between  thy  clouds  ;  (o 
appear  to  my  fon,  when  he  is  to  lift  the 
fpear :  then  Ihall  he  remember  thy  mighty 
(^eeds,  though  thou  art  now  but  a  blaft." 

He  gave  the  fpear  to  my  hand,  and  raifed, 
at  once,  a  ftone  on  high,  to  fpeak  to  future 

*  The  Celtic  nations  had  fome  idea  of  rewards, 
and  perhaps  of  punifliments,  after  death.  Thofe  who 
behaved,  in  life,  with  bravery  and  virtue,  were  re- 
ceived, with  joy,  to  the  airy  halls  of  their  fathers  ;  but 
ihe  dark  in  foul,  to  ufe  the  expreffion  of  the  poet,  were 
fpurned  awayy>-,jw  the  habitation  of  heroes,  to  xvonder  on 
all  the  winds.  Another  opinion,  which  prevailed  in 
thofe  times,  tended  not  a  little  to  make  individuals 
emulous  to  excel  one  another  in  martial  atchievements. 
It  was  thought,  that,  in  the  hall  of  clouds,  every  one 
had  a  feat,  raift-d  above  others,  in  proportion  as  he  ex- 
celled them,  in  valour,  when  he  lived. 

10  times. 
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times,  with  its  grey  head  of  mofs.  Beneath 
he  placed  a  fword  *  in  earth,  and  one  bright 
bofs  from  his  fhield.  Dark  in  thought, 
a  while,  he  bends :  his  words,  at  length, 
came  forth. 

"  When  thou,  O  flone,  flialt  moulder 
down,  and  lofe  thee,  in  the  mofs  of  years, 
then  fhall  the  traveller  come,  and  whittling 
pafs  away.  Thou  know'ft  not,  feeble  man, 
that  fame  once  fhone  on  Moi-lena.  Here 
Eingal  refigned  his  fpear,  after  the  laft  of 
his  fields.  Pafs  away,  thou  empty  fiiade  ! 
in  thy  voice  there  is  no  renown.  Thou 
dwelleft  by  fome  peaceful  flream  ;  yet  a 
few  years,  and  thou  art  gone.  No  one  re- 
members thee,  thou  dweller  of  thick  mid ! 
But  Fingal  fhall  be  clothed  with  fame,  a 
beam  of  light  to  other  times ;  for  he  went 
forth,  in  echoing  fteel,  to  fave  the  weak  in 
arms." 

Brightening  in  his  fame,  the  king  flrodc 
to  Lubar's  founding  oak,  where  it  bent, 
from  its  rock,  over  the  bright-tumbling 
ftream.  Beneath  it  is  a  narrow  plain,  and 
the  found  of  the  fount  of  the  rock.     Here 

*  There  are  fome  ftones  fliU  to  be  feen  in  the 
north,  which  were  erected  as  memorials  of  fome  re- 
markable tranfadions  between  the  ancient  chiefs. 
There  are  generally  found,  beneath  them,  fome  piece 
ef  arms,  and  a  bit  of  half-burnt  wood.  The  caufe  of 
placing  the  laft  there  is  not  mentioned  in  tradition. 

the 
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the  ftandard  *  of  Morven  poured  its  wreaths 
on  the  wind,  to  mark  the  way  of  Ferad- 
artho,  from  his  fecret  vale.  Bright,  from 
his  parted  weft,  rhe  fun  of  heaven  looked 
abroad.  The  hero  faw  his  people,  and 
heard  their  fliaiits  of  joy.  In  broken 
ridges  round,  they  glittered  to  the  beam. 
The  king  rejoiced,  as  a  hunter  in  his  own 
green  vale,  when,  after  the  ftorm  is  rolled 
away,  he  fees  the  gleaming  fides  of  the 
rocks.  The  green  thorn  fhakes  its  head  in 
their  face;  from  their  top  look  forward 
the  roes. 

Grey  f ,  at  his  mofTy  cave,  is  bent  the 
aged  form  of  Clonmal.  1  he  eyes  of  the 
bard  had  failed.  He  leaned  forward,  on 
his  ftaff.  Bright  in  her  locks,  before  him, 
Sul-malla  litlcned  to  the  tale ;  the  tale  of 
the  kings  of  Atha,  in  the  days  of  old.  The 
noife  of  battle   had  ceafed   in  his  ear :  he 

*  The  erecting  of  his  ftandard  on  the  bank  of  Lu- 
bar,  was  the  figiial  which  Fingal,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  book,  promifcd  to  give  to  ihe  chiefs,  who  went  to 
conduvtt  Ferad- artho  to  the  army,  fhould  be  himfelf 
prevail  in  battle.  This  fcandard  here  is  called,  the 
j'un-heam.  The  reafon  of  this  appellation,  I  gave  la 
my  notes  on  the  poem  entitled  Fingal. 

t  The  fcene  is  changed  to  the  valley  of  Lona, 
whither  Sul-malla  had  been  fent,  by  Cathmor,  before 
the  battle.  Clonmal,  an  aged  bard,  or  rather  druid,as 
he  feerr.s  here  to  be  endued  with  a  prelcience  of  events, 
bad  long  dwelt  there  in  a  cave.  This  fccne  is  calcu- 
lated to  throw  a  melancholy  gloom  over  the  mind. 

ftopt. 
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ftopt,  and  railed  the  fecret  figh.  The  fplrita 
of  the  dead,  they  faid,  often  lightened 
along  his  foul.  He  faw  the  king  of  Atha 
low,  beneath  his  bending  tree. 

"  Why  art  thou  dark  ?"  faid  the  maid. 
**  The  ftrife  of  arms  is  pad.  Soon  *  fnall 
he  come  to  thy  cave,  over  thy  winding 
lireams.  The  fun  looks  from  the  rocks  of 
the  weft.  The  mifts  of  the  lake  arife. 
Grey,  they  fpread  on  that  hill,  the  rufliy 
dwelling  of  roes.  From  the  mift  fhall  my 
king  appear  !  Behold,  he  comes  in  his  arms. 
Come  to  the  cave  of  Clonmal,  O  my  belt 
beloved  !" 

It  was  the  fpirit  of  Cathmor,  ftalking, 
large,  a  gleaming  form.  He  funk  by  the 
hollow  ftream,  that  roared  between  the  hills. 
*'  It  was  but  the  hunter,"  fhe  faid,  "  who 
fearches  for  the  bed  of  the  roe.  His  fteps 
are  not  forth  to  war ;  his  fpoufe  expeds 
him  with  night.'  He  fhall,  whiftiing,  re- 
turn with  the  fpoils  of  the  dark- brown 
hinds."  Her  eyes  were  turned  to  the  hill; 
again  the  ftately  form  came  down.  She 
.role  in  the  midft  of  joy.  He  retired  again 
in  mift.  Gradual  vanifh  his  limbs  o*f  fmoak, 
and  mix  with  the  mountain-wind.  Then 
Ihe  knew  that  he  fell  !  "  King  of  Erin,  arc 

*  Cathmor  had  promifed,  in  the  leventh  book,  to 
come  to  the  cave  of  Clonmal,  after  the  battle  was  over. 
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thou  low  !"    Let  OfTian  forget  her  grief;  it 
waftes  the  foul  of  age  *. 

Evening  came  down  on  Moi-lena.  Grey 
rolled  the  llreams  of  the  land.  Loud  came 
forth  the  voice  of  Fingal :  the  beam  of 
oaks   arofe.     The  people  gathered    round 

*  Tradition  relates,  that  Oilian,  the  next  day  after 
the  decifive  battle  between  Fingal  and  Cathmor,  went 
to  find  out  Sul-malla,  in  the  valley  of  Lona.  His  ad- 
drefs  to  her  follows : 

*'  Awake,  thou  daughter  of  Conrr^or,  from  the 
fern-fkirted  cavern  of  Lona.  Awake,  thou  fun-beam 
in  deferts ;  warriors  one  day  muft  fail.  They  move 
forth,  lilce  terrible  lights ;  but,  often,  their  cloud  is 
near.  Go  to  the  valley  of  ftreams,  to  the  wandering 
of  herds,  on  Lumon  j  there  dwells,  in  his  lazy  mift, 
the  man  of  many  days.  But  he  is  unknown,  Sul- 
malla,  like  the  thiftle  of  the  rocks  of  roes  ;  it  fhakcs 
its  grey  beard,  in  the  wind,  and  falls,  unfeen  of  our 
eyes.  Not  fuch  are  the  kings  of  men,  their  departure 
is  a  meteor  of  fire,  which  pours  its  red  courfe  from 
the  defert,  over  the  bofom  of  night. 

"  He  is  nii.xed  with  the  warriors  of  old,  thofe  fires 
that  have  hid  their  heads.  At  times  fliall  they  come 
forth  in  fong.  Not  forgot  has  the  warrior  failed.  He 
has  not  feen,  Sul-malla,  the  fall  of  a  beam  of  his  own  : 
no  fair-haired  ion,  in  his  blood,  young  troubler  of  the 
field.  I  am  lonely,  young  branch  of  Lumon,  I  may 
hear  the  voice  of  the  feeble,  when  my  ftrength  fhall 
have  failed  in  years,  for  youiig  Ofcar  has  ceafed,  on 
his  field."— *   *   *   * 

Sul-malla  returned  to  her  own  country.  She  makes 
a  coni'idcrable  figure  in  another  poem  ;  her  behaviour 
in  that  piece  recounts  for  that  partial  regard  with 
which  the  poet  ought  to  fpeak  of  her  throughout  Te- 
tnoia. 

^  %\'iLh 
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with  gladnefs,  with  gladnefs  blended  with 
Ihades.  They  lidelong  looked  to  the  king, 
and  beheld  his  unfinifhed  joy.  Pleafant, 
from  the  way  of  the  defert,  the  voice  of 
iiiulic  came.  It  Teemed,  at  firft,  the  noife 
of  a  ftream,  far  diftant  on  its  rocks.  Slow 
it  rolled  along  the  hill,  like  the  ruffled  wing 
of  a  breeze,  when  it  takes  the  tufted  beard 
of  the  rocks,  in  the  ftill  feafon  of  nighr. 
It  was  the  voice  of  Condan,  mixed  with 
Carril's  trembling  harp.  They  came, 
with  blue-eyed  Ferad-artho,  to  Mora  of  the 
lir  earns. 

Sudden  burfts  the  fong  from  our  bards, 
©n  Lena :  the  hoft  ftruck  their  ihields  midft 
the  found.  Gladnefs  rofe  brightening  on 
the  king,  like  the  beam  of  a  cloudy  day, 
when  it  rifes,  on  the  green  hill,  before  the 
loar  of  winds.  He  ftruck  the  boffy  iliield 
of  kings  ;  at  once  they  ceafe  around.  The 
people  lean  forward,  from  their  fpears,  to- 
wards the  voice  of  their  land  *. 

*'  Sons 

*  Before  I  finifh  my  notes,  it  may  not  be  altogether 
improper  to  obviate  an  objection,  which  may  be  made 
to  the  credibility  of  the  ftory  of  Temora.  It  may  be 
afked,  whether  it  is  probable,  that  Fingal  could  per- 
form fuch  adtions  as  are  afcribed  to  him  in  this  book, 
at  an  age  when  his  grandfon,  Ofcar,  had  acquired  h 
much  reputation  in  arms.  To  this  it  may  be  anfwer- 
ed,  that  Fingal  was  but  very  young  [book  4thJ  when 
he  took  to  v/ife  Ros-trana,  who  foon  after  became  the 
mother  of  O0iaa,  OITian  was  alfo  extremely  young 
N  2.  whea 
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*'  Sons  of  Morven,  fpread  the  feaft ; 
fend  the  night  away  in  Tong.  Ye  have 
{hone  around  me,  and  the  dark  ftorm  is 
paft.  My  people  are  the  windy  rocks,  from 
which  I  fpread  my  eagle-wings,  when  I 
rufli  forth  to  renown,  and  feize  it  on  its 
field.  Oflian,  thou  haft  the  fpear  of  Fin- 
gal  :  it  is  not  the  ftafF  of  a  boy  with  which 
he  ftrews  the  thiftle  round,  young  wanderer 
of  the  field.  No:  it  is  the  lance  of  the 
mighty,  with  which  they  ftretched  forth 
their  hands  to  death.  Look  to  thy  fathers, 
my  fon ;  they  are  awful  beams.  With 
morning  lead  Ferad-artho  forth  to  the  echo- 
ing halls  of  Temora.  Remind  him  of  the 
kings  of  Erin  ;  the  ftately  forms  of  old. 
Let  not  the  fallen  be  forgot,  they  were 
mighty  in  the  field.  Let  Carril  pour  his 
fong,  that  the  kings  may  rejoice  in  their 
mift.  To-morrow  I  fpread  my  fails  to 
Selma's  (haded  walls ;  where  ftreamy  Du- 
ihula  winds  through  the  feats  of  roes." 

when  he  married  Evcr-allin,  the  mother  of  Ofcar. 
Tradition  relates,  that  Fingal  v/as  but  eighteen  years 
old  at  the  birth  of  his  fon  Offian  ;  and  that  O/Tian  was 
much  about  the  fame  age,  when  Ofcar,  his  fon,  was 
born.  Ofcar,  perhaps,  might  be  about  twenty,  when 
he  was  killed,  in  the  battle  of  Gabhra  [book  ift]  ;  fo 
the  age  of  Fingal,  when  the  decifive  battle  was  fought 
between  hi;n  and  Cathir.or,  was  juft  fifty-fix  years. 
In  thofc  times  of  activity  and  health,  the  natural 
ftrength  and  vigour  of  a  man  was  little  abated  at  fuch 
an  age  ;  fo  that  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  ac- 
tions of  Fing:^!,  as  related  inthis  book. 
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ARGUMENT. 

Conlath  was  the  youngeft  of  Morni's  Tons,  and  bro.» 
ther  to  the  celebrated  Gaul.  He  was  in  love  with 
Cuthona  the  dauiihter  of  Rumar,  when  Tofcar  the 
fon  of  Kinfena,  accompanied  by  Fercuth  his  friend, 
arrived,  from  Ireland,  .  at  A-lpra,  where  Coiilath 
' '.dwelt.  He  was  hofpitably  received,  and,  accordiug 
to  the  cuftom  of  the  time?,  feafted  three  days  with 
Conlath.  On  the  fourth  he  fet  fail,  and  cOafting 
the  ijland  of  waves,  on?  of  the  Hebrides,  he  faw 
Cuthona  hunting,  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  car- 
ried her  away,  by  force,  in  his  fliip.  He  was  forced, 
by  flrefs  of  weather,  into  I-thona,  a  defert  ifle.  In 
the  mean  tijne  Corjath,  hearing  of  the  f3pe,  failed 
after  him,  and  found  him  on  the  point  of  failing  for 
the  coaft  of  Ireland.  They  fought  j  and  they  and 
their  followers  fell  by  mutual  wounds.  Cuthona 
did  not  long  furvive:  for  flie  died  of  grief  the  third 
day  after.  Fingal,  hearing  of  their  unfortunate 
death,  fent  Stormal  the  fon  of  A4oran  to  bury  them^ 
but  forgot  to  fend  a  bard  to  fmg  she  funeral  fong 
over  their  tombs.  The  ghoft  of  Conlath  comes, 
long  after,  to  Oflian,  to  intreat  him  to  tranfmit  to 
polierity,  his  and  Cuthonas  fame.  For  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  times,  that  the  fouls  of  the  deceafed 
were  not  happy,  till  their  elegies  were  compofed  by 
a  bard. 
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DID  not  Oflian  hear  a  voice  ?  or  is  it  the 
found  of  days  that  are  no  more?  Often 
does  the  memory  of  former  times  eome, 
like  the  evening  fun,  on  my  foul.  The 
noife  of  the  chafe  is  renewed.  In  thought, 
I  lift  the  fpear.  But  Oflian  did  hear  a 
voice  !  Who  art  thou,  fon  of  night  ?  The 
children  of  the  feeble  are  afleep.  The 
midnight  wind  is  in  my  hall.  Perhaps  it 
is  the  fhield  of  Fingal  that  echoes  to  the 
blaft.  It  hangs  in  Oflian's  hall.  He  feels 
it  fometimes  with  his  hands.  Yes  !  I  hear 
thee,  my  friend  !  Long  has  thy  voice  been 
abfent  from  mine  ear !  What  brings  thee, 
on  thy  cloud,  to  Oflian,  fon  of  generous 
Morni  ?  Are  the  friends  of  the  aged  near 
thee.?  Where  is  Ofcar,  fon  of  fame.?  He 
was  often  near  thee,  O  Conlath,  when  the 
(bund  of  battle  arofe. 

N  4  Ghost 
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Ghost  of  Conlath. 

Sleeps  the  fwcet  voice  of  Cona,  in  the 
midft  of  his  ruftUng  hall  ?  Sleeps  Offian  ia 
his  halK  and  his  friends  without  their 
fame  ?  The  Tea  rolls  round  dark  I-thona  *. 
Our  tombs  are  not  ken  in  our  ifle.  How 
long  fhall  our  fame  be  unheard,  fon  of  re- 
founding  Selma  ? 

OssiAN. 

O  that  mine  eyes  could  behold  thee ! 
Thou  fitteftj  dim  on  thy  cloud  !  Art  thou 
like  the  mift  of  Lano  ?  An  half-extin- 
guifhed  meteor  of  fire  ?  Of  what  are  the 
ikirts  of  thy  robe  ?  Of  what  is  thine 
airy  bow  ?  He  is  gone  on  his  blaft  like  the 
ihade  of  a  wandering  cloud.  Come  fron^ 
thy  wall,  O  harp  !  Let  me  hear  thy  found. 
Let  the  light  of  memory  rife  on  I-thona, 
Let  me  behold  again  my  friends  !  And  Of- 
fian does  behold  his  friends  on  the  dark- 
blue  ifle.  The  cave  of  Thona  appears, 
wiih  iis  moffy  rocks  and  bending  trees.  A 
flream  roars  at  its  mouth.  Tofcar  bends 
over  its  courfe.  Fercuth  is  fad  by  his  fide. 
Cuthona  f  fits   at   a   diftance   and    weeps. 

*  I-thonn,  ijland  of  wavcif  one  of  the  uninhabited 
weftern  ifles. 

f  Cuthona  the  daughter  of  Rumar,  whom  Tofcar 
had  carried  away  by  force* 

Does 
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Does  the  wind  of  the  waves  deceive  me  ? 
Or  do  I  hear  them  fpeak  ? 

ToSCAR. 

The  night  was  ftormy.  From  their 
hills  the  groaning  oaks  came  down.  The 
fea  darkly-tumbled  beneath  the  blaft.  The 
roaring  waves  climbed  againft  our  rocks. 
The  lightning  came  often  and  Ihewed  the 
blafted  fern.  Fercuth  !  1  faw  the  ghoft  who 
embroiled  the  night  *.  Silent  he  ftood,  on 
that  bank.  His  robe  of  mift  flew  on  the 
wind.  I  could  behold  his  tears.  An  aged 
man  he  Teemed,  and  full  ot  thought ! 

Fercuth. 

It  was  thy  father,  O  Tofcar.  He  fore- 
fees  fome  death  among  his  race.  Such  was 
his  appearance  on  Cromla,  before  the  great 
Ma-ronnan  f  fell.  Erin  of  hills  of  grafs  ! 
how  pleafant  are  thy  vales  ?  Silence  is  near 
thy  blue  ftreams.  The  fun  is  on  thy  fields. 
Soft  is    the   found    of   the  harp  in    Sela- 

*  It  was  long  thought,  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
that  ftorms  were  railed  by  the  ghofts  of  the  deceased. 
This  notion  is  ftill  entertained  by  the  vulgar;  for 
they  think  that  whirlwinds,  and  fudden  fqualls  of 
wind,  are  occafioned  by  fpirits,  wh!>  tranfport  them- 
felves,  in  that  manner,  from  one  place  to  another. 

t  Ma-ronnan  was  the  brother  of  Tofcar. 

7  ma. 
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ma  *.  Lovely  the  cry  of  the  hunter  on 
Cromla.  But  we  are  in  dark  I-thona,  fur- 
rounded  by  the  ftorm.  The  billows  lift 
their  white  heads  above  our  rocks.  We 
tremble  amidft  the  nio-ht. 


'to' 


ToSCAR. 

Whither  is  the  foul  of  battle  fled,  Fercuth 
with  locks  of  age  ?  I  have  feen  thee  un- 
daunted in  danger :  thine  eyes  burning 
with  joy  in  the  fight.  Whither  is  the  foul 
of  battle  fled?  Our  fathers  never  feared. 
Go:  view  the  fettling  fea :  the  ftormy 
wind  is  laid.  The  billows  ftill  tremble  on 
the  deep.  They  feem  to  fear  the  blaft.  Go 
view  the  fettling  fea.  Morning  is  grey  on 
our  rocks.  The  fun  will  look  foon  from 
his  eall;  in  all  his  pride  of  light!  I  lifted 
up  my  fails,  with  joy,  before  the  halls  of 
generous  Conlath.  My  courfe  was  by  a, 
defert  ifle :  where  Cuthona  purfued  the 
deer.  1  faw  her,  like  that  beam  of  the  fun 
that  ifliies  from  the  cloud.  Her  hair  was 
on  her  heaving  breaft.  She,  bending  for- 
ward, drew  the  bow.  Her  white  arm 
feemed,  behind  her,  like  the  fnow  of  Cromla. 
Come  to  my  foul,   I  faid,  huntrefs  of  the 

*  Sdamath,  bemtlful  to  behold^  the  name  of  Tofcar's 
rffidence,  on  the  coaft  of  Ulfter,  near  the  mountain 
Cromla. 

defert 
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CitTert  ifle  !  But  flie  waftes  her  time  in 
tears.  She  thinks  of  the  generous  Conlath. 
Where  can  I  find  thy  peace,  Cuthona, 
lovely  maid  ! 

Cuthona  *, 

A  diflant  fteep  bends  over  the  lea,  with 
aged  trees  and  mofiy  rocks.  The  bilIov\r 
rolls  at  its  feet.  On  it^  fide  is  the  dwelling 
of  roes.  The  people  call  it  Mora.  There 
the  towers  of  my  love  arife.  There  Con- 
lath  looks  over  the  fea  for  his  only  love. 
The  daughters  of  the  chafe  returned.  He 
beheld  their  downcafl:  eves.  "  Where  is 
the  daughter  of  Jlumar?"  Bsit  they  an- 
fwered  not.  My  peace  dwells  on  Mora, 
fon  of  the  diftant  land  ! 

ToscAR. 

Cuthona  fliall  return  to  her  peace:  to 
the  towers  of  generous  Conlath.  He  is  the 
friend  of  Tofcar  !  1  have  leafted  in  his 
halls !  Rife,  ye  gentle  breezes  of  Erin. 
Stretch  my  fails  toward  Mora's  fliores, 
Cuthona  fliall  reft  on  Mora  :  but  the  days 
of  Tofcar  muft  be   fad.     I  fliall  fit  in  my 

*  Cu-thona,  the  mournful  found  of  the  waves -y  a 
poetical  name  given  her  on  account  of  her  mourning 
to  the  found  of  the  waves ;  her  name  in  tradition  i$ 
Q.orm-huil,  the  blue -eyed  maid. 

cave 
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cave  in  the  field  of  the  fun.  The  blaft 
will  ruftle  in  my  trees.  I  fhall  think  it  is 
Cuth6na*s  voice.  But  fhe  is  diftant  far,  in 
the  halls  of  the  mighty  Conlath ! 

CuTHONA. 

Ha !  what  cloud  is  that  ?  It  carries  the 
ghofts  of  my  fathers.  I  fee  the  fkirts  of 
their  robes,  like  grey  and  watry  mift. 
When  fhall  I  fall,  O  Rumar  ?  Sad  Cuthona 
forefees  her  death.  Will  not  Conlath 
behold  me,  before  1  enter  the  narrow 
houfe  *  ? 

OSSIAN. 

He  fhall  be  hold  thee,  O  maid !  He  comes 
along  the  heaving  fea.  The  death  of  Tof- 
car  is  dark  on  his  fpear.  A  wound  is  in 
his  fide  !  He  is  pale  at  the  cave  of  Thona, 
He  fhews  his  ghaftly  wound.  Where  art 
thou  with  thy  tears,  Cuthona  ?  The  chief 
of  Mora  dies.  The  vifion  grows  dim  on 
my  mind.  I  behold  the  chiefs  no  more  ! 
But,  O  ye  bards  of  future  times,  remember 
the  fall  of  Conlath  with  tears.  He  fell 
before  his  day.  Sadnefs  darkened  in  his 
hall.     His  mother  looked  to  his  fhield  on 

*  The  grav^. 
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the  wall,  and  it  was  bloody  *.  She  knew 
that  her  hero  fell.  Pier  forrow  was  heard 
on  Mora.  Art  thou  pale  on  thy  rock,  Cu- 
thona,  befide  the  fallen  chiefs  ?  Night 
comes,  and  day  returns,  but  none  appears 
to  raife  their  tomb.  Thou  frighteneft  the 
fcreaming  fowls  away.  Thy  tears  for  ever 
flow.  Thou  art  pale  as  a  watry  cloud,  that 
rifes  from  a  lake  ! 

The  fons  of  green  Selma  came.  They 
found  Cuthona  cold.  They  railed  a  tomb 
over  the  heroes.  She  refts  at  the  fide  of 
Conlath  !  Come  not  to  my  dreams,  O  Con- 
lath  !  Thou  haft  received  thy  fame.  Be 
thy  voice  far  diftant  from  my  hall;  that 
fleep  may  defcend  at  night.  O  that  I  could 
forget  my  friends  :  till  my  footfteps  fliould 
ceal'e  to  be  feen  !  till  I  come  among  them 
with  joy  !  and  lay  my  aged  limbs  in  the 
narrow  houfe  I 

*  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  times,  that  the  arms 
left  by  the  heroes  at  home,  became  bloody  the  very 
inftant  their  owners  were  killed,  though  at  ever  fo 
gteat  a  diftance. 
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ARGUMENT. 

Fingal  in  his  voyage  to  Lochlin,  whither  he  had  been 
invited  by  §tarno  the  father  of  Agandeccaj  touched 
at  Berrathon,  an  iflaiid  of  Scandinavia,  where  he 
was  kindly  entertained  by  Larthmor,  the  petty  king 
of  the  place,  who  was  a  vaflal  of  the  fupreme  kings 
of  Lochlin.  The  hofpitality  of  Larthmor  gained 
him  Fingal's  friendfhip,  which  that  hero  manifefted, 
after  the  imprifonment  of  Larthmor  by  his  own  fon, 
by  fending  Oflian  and  Tofcar,  the  father  of  Malvina, 
fo  often  mentioned,  to  refcue  Larthmor,  and  to 
punifh  the  unnatural  behaviour  of  Uthal.  Uthal 
was  handfome,  and,  by  the  ladies,  much  admired, 
Nina-thoma,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Torthoma, 
a  neighbouring  prince,  fell  in  love  and  fled  with 
him.  He  proved  unconftant  !  for  another  lady, 
whofe  name  is  not  mentioned,  gaining  his  afFecStions, 
he  confined  Nina-thoma  to  a  defert  ifland  near  the 
eoaft  of  Berrathon.  She  was  relieved  by  Oflian, 
who,  in  company  with  Tofcar,  landing  on  Berra- 
thon, defeated  the  forces  of  Uthal,  and  killed  him 
in  a  fmgle  combat.  Nina-thoma,  whofe  love  not 
all  the  bad  behaviour  of  Uthal  could  erafe,  hearing 
of  his  death,  died  of  grief.  In  the  mean  time  Larth- 
mor is  reftored,  and  Oflian  and  Tofcar  return  in 
triumph  to  Fingal. 

The  poem  opens  with  an  elegy  on  the  death  of 
Malvina  the  daughter  of  Tofcar,  and  clofes  with 
prefages  of  Ollian's  death. 
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T>END  thy  blue  courfe,  O  ftreatn  !  round 
-^  the  narrow  plain  of  Lutha  *.  Let  the 
green  woods  hang  over  it,  from  their  hillo: 
the  fun  look  on  it  at  noon.  The  thiftle  is 
there  on  its  rock,  and  (hakes  its  beard  to 
the  wind.  The  flower  hangs  its  heavy- 
head,  waving,  at  times,  to  the  gale.  **  Why 
doft  thou  awake  me,  O  gale  !''  it  feems  to 
fay,  "  I  am  covered  with  the  drops  of 
heaven  ?  The  time  of  my  fading  is  near, 
the  blaft  that  fliall  fcatter  my  leaves.  To- 
morrow fhall  the  traveller  come  ;  he  that 
faw  me  in  my  beauty  fhall  come.  His 
eyes  will  fearch  the  field,  but  they  will  not 
find  me."  So  fliall  they  fearch  in  vain, 
for  the  voice  of  Cona,  after  it  has"  failed 
in  the  field.  The  hunter  fhall  come  forth 
in  the  morning,  and  the  voice  of  my  harp 

*  huthZf  fwift /iream. 

Vol,  IL  O  fliall 
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fhall  not  be  heard.  '*  Where  is  the  fon 
of  car-borne  Fingal  ?''  The  tear  will  be 
on  his  cheek  !  Then  come  thou,  O  Mai- 
vina  ;  with  all  thy  mufic  come !  Lay 
Oflian  in  the  plain  of  Lutha :  let  his  tomb 
rife  in  the  lovely  field. 

Mai  vina  !  where  art  thou,  with  thy 
fongs,  with  the  foft  found  of  thy  fteps  ? 
Son*  of  Alpin,  art  thou  near?  where  is 
the  daughter  of  Tofcar  ?  *'  I  pafled,  O 
fon  of  Fingal,  by  Tor-lutha's  mofly  walls. 
The  fmoke  of  the  hall  was  ceafed.  Silence 
was  among  the  trees  of  the  hill.  The 
yoice  of  the  chafe  was  over.  I  faw  the 
daughters  of  the  bow.  I  a&ed  about  Mal- 
vina,  but  they  anfvvered  not.  They  turned 
their  faces  away  :  thin  darknefs  covered 
their  beauty.  They  were  like  fiars,  on  a 
rainy  hill,  by  night,  each  looking  faintly 
through  her  mi  ft." 

Pleafant  f  be  thy  reft,  O  lovely  beam  ! 
foon  haft  thou  fet  on  our  hills  !  The  fteps 
of  thy  departure  were  ftately,  like  the  moon 
on  the  blue,  trembling  wave.  But  thou 
haft  left  us  in  darknefs,  firft  of  the  maids 
of  Lutha  1     We  fit,  at  the  rock,  and  there 

*  His  fothcr  was  one  of  Fingal's  principal  bards, 
and  he  had  a  poetical  genius. 

,  t  Offian  fpeaks.  He  calls  A'lalvina  a  beam  of- 
light,  and  continues  the  metaphor  throughout  the 
paragraph. 

is 
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is  no  voice ;  no  light  but  the  meteor  of 
fire !  Soon  haft  thou  fet,  O  Malvina, 
daughter  of  generous  Tofcar  !  But  thou 
rifeft  like  the  beam  of  the  eaft,  among  the 
fpirits  of  thy  friends,  where  they  fit,  in 
their  ftormy  halls,  the  chambers  of  the 
thunder !  A  cloud  hovers  over  Cona.  Its 
blue  curling  fides  are  high.  The  v^dnds 
are  beneath  it,  with  their  wings.  Within 
it  is  the  dwelling  *  of  Fingal.  There  the 
hero  fits  in  darknefs.  His  airy  fpear  is 
in  his  hand.  His  fl:iield,  half-covered  vfith 
clouds,  is  like  the  darkened  moon ;  Vv'hen 
one  half  ftill  remains  in  the  wave,  and  the 
other  looks  fickly  on  the  field  ! 

His  friends  fit  around  the  king,  on  mift  ! 
They  hear  the  fongs  of  Ullin  :  he  ftrikes 
the  half- vie vv'lefs  harp.  He  raifes  the  fee- 
ble voice.  The  lefler  heroes,  with  a  thou- 
fand  meteors,  light  the  airy  hall.  Malvina 
rifes  in  the  midft ;  a  blulli  is  on  her  cheek. 
She  beholds  the  unknown  faces  of  her  fa- 
thers. She  turns  afide  her  humid  eycf, 
'*  Art  thou   come   fo   foon,"    faid   Fingal, 

*  The  defcription  of  this  ideal  palace  of  Fingal  is 
agreeable  to  the  notions  of  thofe  times,  concerning  the 
flate  of  the  deceafed,  who  were  fuppofed  to  purfuc, 
after  death,  the  pleafures  and  employments  of  their 
former  life.  The  fituation  of  the  Celtic  heroes,  in 
their  feparate  ftate,  if  not  entirely  happy,  is  more 
agreeable  than  the  notions  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
concerning  their  departed  heroes. 

O  2  "  daughter 
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"  daughter  of  generous  Tofcar  ?  Sad- 
nefs  dwells  in  the  halls  of  Lutha.  My 
aged  Ton  *  is  fad  !  I  hear  the  breeze  of 
Cona,  that  was  wont  to  lift  thy  heavy  locks. 
It  comes  to  the  hall,  but  thou  art  not 
there.  Its  voice  is  mournful  among  the 
arms  of  thy  fathers !  Go,  with  thy  ruftling 
wing,  O  breeze  !  figh  on  Malvina's  tomb. 
It  rifes  yonder  beneath  the  rock,  at  the 
blue  ftream  of  Lutha.  The  maids  f  are 
departed  to  their  place.  Thou  alone,  O 
breeze,  mourneft  there !" 

But  who  comes  from  the  dulky  weft, 
fupported  on  a  cloud  ?  A  fmile  is  on 
his  grey,  watery  face.  His  locks  of  mift 
fly  on  wind.  He  bends  forward  on  his 
airy  fpear.  It  is  thy  father,  Malvina ! 
"  Why  fliineft  thou,  fo  foon,  en  our 
clouds,"  he  fays,  '*  O  lovely  light  of  Lu- 
tha !  But  thou  wert  fad,  my  daughter. 
Thy  friends  had  pafl'ed  away.  The  fons 
of  little  men  J  were  in  the  hall.      None 

*  OHian  ;  who  had  a  great  friendfhip  for  Malvina, 
both  on  account  of  her  love  for  his  fon  Ofcar,  and 
her  attention  to  himfelf. 

t  That  is,  the  young  virgins  who  fung  the  funeral 
elegy  over  her  tomb. 

X  Tradition  is  entirely  filent  concerning  what  pafTed 
in  the  north  immeditately  after  the  death  of  P'ingal 
and  all  his  heroes  ;  by  which  it  would  feem  that  the 
aftions  of  their  fuccefTors  were  not  to  be  compared  to 
thofe  of  the  renowned  Fingalians. 

12  remained 
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remained   of  the  heroes,  but  Offian  king 
of  fpears  !" 

And  dofl  thou  remember  Offian,  car- 
borne  Tofcar  *,  fon  of  Conloch  ?  The 
battles  of  our  youth  were  many.  Our 
fwords  went  together  to  the  field.  They 
faw  us  coming  like  two  falling  rocks. 
The  fons  of  the  ftranger  fled.  '*  There 
come  the  warriors  of  Cona  !"  they  faid. 
*'  Their  fteps  are  in  the  paths  of  the 
flying!"  Draw  near,  fon  of  Alpin,  to  the 
fong  of  the  aged.  The  deeds  of  other  times 
are  in  my  foul.  My  memory  beams  on  the 
days  that  are  pafl: :  on  the  days  of  mighty 
Tofcar,  when  our  path  was  in  the  deep. 
Draw  near,  fon  of  Alpin,  to  the  lad  found 
of  the  voice  of  Cona  ! 

The  king  of  Morven  commanded.  I 
raifed  my  fails  to  the  wind.  Tofcar  chief 
of  Lutha  fl:ood  at  my  fide,  I  rofe  on  the 
dark-blue  wave.  Our  courfe  was  to  fea- 
furrounded  Berrathon  -f-,  the  ifle  of  many 
fliorms.  There  dwelt,  with  his  locks  of  age, 
the  fl:ately  ftrength  of  Larthmor ;  Larthmor, 
who  fpread  the  feaft  of  fhells  to  Fingal, 
when  he  went  to  Starno's  halls,  in  the 
days  of  Agandecca.       But  when  the  chief 

*  Tofcar  was  the  fon  of  that  Conloch,  who  was 
alfo  father  to  the  lady,  whofe  unfortunate  death  is 
related  in  the  laft  epifode  of  the  fecond  book  of  Fingal, 

t  Barrathon,  a  promontory  in  the  m'ldjl  of  waves. 

O  Q  was 
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was  old,  the  pride  of  his  Ton  arofe  ;  the 
pride  of  fair-haired  Uthal,  the  love  of  4 
thoufand  maids.  Ke  bound  theaged  Larth- 
jiior,  and  dwelt  in  his  founding  halls  ! 

Long  pined  the  king  in  his  cave,  befide 
his  rolling  fea.  Day  did  not  come  to  his 
dwelling  ;  nor  the  burning  oak  by  night. 
But  the  wind  of  ocean  was  there,  and  the 
parting  beam  of  the  moon.  The  red  ftar 
looked  on  the  king,  when  it  trembled  on 
the  weftern  wave.  Snitho  came  to  Selma's 
hall  :  Snitho  the  friend  of  Larthmor's 
youth.  He  told  of  the  king  of  Berrathon  : 
the  wrath  of  Fingal  arofe.  Thrice  he 
affumed  the  fpear,  refolved  to  flretch  his 
hand  to  Uthal.  But  the  memory  *  of  his 
deeds  rofe  before  the  king.  He  fent  his 
fon  and  Tofcar.  Our  joy  was  great  on  the 
rolling  fea.  We  often  half-unfheathed  our 
fvvords.  For  never  before  had  we  fought 
alone,  in  battles  of  the  fpear. 

Night  came  down  on  the  ocean.  The 
■winds  departed  on  their  wings.  Cold  and 
pale  is  the  moon.  The  red  liars  lift  their 
heads  on  high.  Our  coaft  is  flow  along 
the  coaft  of  Berrathon.  The  white  waves 
tumble  on  the  rocks.     *'  What  voice  is  that," 

*  The  meaning  is,  that  Fingal  remembered  his  own 
great  actions,  and  confequently  would  not  fully  them 
by  engaging  in  a  petty  war  againft  Uthal,  who  was  i'o 
hv  his  inferior  in"  valour  and  power. 
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faid  Tofcar,  "  which  comes  between  the 
founds  of  the  waves  ?  It  is  foft  but  mourn- 
ful, like  the  voice  of  departed  bards.  But 
I  behold  a  maid  *.  She  fits  on  the  rock 
alone.  Her  head  bends  on  her  arm  of 
fnow.  Her  dark  hair  is  in  the  wind.  Hear, 
fon  of  Fingal,  her  fong,  it  is  fmooth  as 
the  gliding  ftream."  We  came  to  the  lilenc 
bay,  and  heard  the  maid  of  night. 

"  How  long  W'ill  ye  roll  around  m.e, 
blue-tumbling  v^aters  of  ocean  ?  My  dwell-  ' 
ing  was  not  always  in  caves,  nor  beneath 
the  whirling  tree.  The  feaft  was  fpread 
in  Torthoma's  hall.  My  father  delighted 
in  my  voice.  The  youths  beheld  me  in  the 
fteps  of  my  lovelinefs.  They  bleifed  the 
dark-haired  Nina-thoma.  It  was  then  thou 
didft  come,  O  Uthal !  like  the  fun  of 
heaven !  The  fouls  of  the  virgins  are  thine, 
fon  of  generous  Larthmor  !  Bat  why  doft 
thou  leave  me  alone^  in  the  midft  of  roar- 
ing wraters  ?  Was  my  foul  dark  w-ith  thy 
death  ?  Did  my  white  hand  lift  the  uvord  ? 
Why  then  haft  thou  left  me  alone,  king 
of  high  Finthormo  f. 

The  tear  ftarted  from  my  eye,  when  I 
heard  the  voice  of  the  maid.     I  ftood  before 

*  Nina-thoma,  the  daughter  of  Torthoma,  who  had 
been  confined  to  a  defert  iiland  by  her  lover  Uthal. 

t  Finthormo.  the  palace  of  Uthal.  The  names  in 
this  epifode  are  not  of  a  Celtic  original. 

O  4  her 
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her  in  my  arms.  I  fpoke  the  words  of 
peace!  '*  Lovely  dweller  of  the  cave! 
what  figh  is  in  thy  breaft  ?  Shall  Oflian 
lift  his  fword  in  thy  prefence,  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  thy  foes  ?  Daughter  of  Torihoma, 
rife.  I  have  heard  the  words  of  thy  grief. 
The  race  of  Morven  are  around  thee,  who 
never  injured  the  weak.  Come  to  ourdark- 
bofomed  fhip !  thou  brighter  than  that  fet- 
ting  moon  !  Our  courle  is  to  the  rocky 
Berraihon,  to  the  echoing  walls  of  Fin- 
thormo."  She  came  in  her  beauty  ;  fhe 
came  with  all  her  lovely  fteps.  Silent  joy 
brightened  in  her  face  ;  as  when  the  fha- 
dows  fly  from  the  field  of  fpring;  the  blue- 
ftream  is  rolling  in  brightnefs,  and  the  green 
bufh  bends  over  its  courfe  ! 

The  morning  rofe  with  its  beams.  We 
came  to  Rothma's  bay.  Aboar  rufhed  from 
the  wood  :  my  fpear  pierced  his  fide,  and 
he  fell.  I  rejoiced  over  the  blood  *.  I 
forcfaw  my  growing  fame.  But  now  the 
found  of  Uthal's  train  came,  from  the  high 
Finthormo.  They  fpread  over  the  heath 
to  the  chafe  of  the  boar.      Himfelf  comes 

*  Oifian  might  have  thought  that  his  killing  a  boar 
on  his  firft  landing  in  Berrathon,was  a  good  omen  of  his 
future  fucccfs  in  that  ifland.  The  prefent  Highlanders 
look,  with  a  degree  of  fuperftition,  upon  the  fuccefs 
of  their  firft  adlion,  after  they  have  engaged  in  any 
defperate  undertaking. 

flowly 
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flowly  on,  In  the  pride  of  his  flrengrh. 
He  lifts  two  pointed  fpears.  On  !n>  iide 
is  the  hero's  fword.  Three  youths  carry 
his  poliihed  bows.  The  bounding  of  five 
dogs  is  before  him.  His  heroes  move  on, 
at  a  diftance,  admiring  the  fteps  of  the  king. 
Stately  was  Xhe  fon  of  Larthmor  !  but  his 
foul  was  dark  !  Dark  as  the  troubled  face 
of  the  moon,  when  it  foretels  the  florms ! 

We  rofe  on  the  heath  before  the  king. 
He  flopt  in  the  midft  of  his  courfe.  His 
heroes  gathered  around.  A  grey-haired 
bard  advanced.  '*  Whence  are  the  fons  of 
the  ftrangers  !"  began  the  bard  of  fong. 
**  The  children  of  the  unhappy  come  to 
Berrathon ;  to  the  fword  of  car-borne  Uchal. 
He  fpreads  no  feaft  in  his  hall.  The  blood 
of  flrangers  is  on  his  ftreams.  If  from  Sel- 
ma's  walls  ye  come,  from  the  mofTy  walls 
of  Fingal,  chufe  three  youths  to  go  to  your 
king  to  tell  of  the  fall  of  his  people.  Per- 
haps the  hero  may  come  and  pour  his 
blood  on  Uihal's  fword.  So  fhall  the  fame 
of  Finthormo  arife,  like  the  growing  tree 
of  the  vale  !" 

"  Never  will  it  rife,  O  bard,"  I  faid  in 
the  pride  of  my  wrath.  '*  He  would  fhrink 
from  the  prefence  of  Fingal,  whofe  eyes  are 
the  flames  of  death.  The  fon  of  Comhal 
comes,  and  kings  vanifh  before  him.  They 
are  rolled  together,  like  mift,  by  the  breath 

of 
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of  his  rage.  Shall  three  tell  to  Fingal, 
that  his  people  fell  ?  Yes !  they  may  tell 
it,  bard  !  but  his  people  fliall  fall  with 
fame  !" 

I  flood  in  the  darknefs  of  my  ftrength. 
Tofcar  drew  his  fword  at  my  iide.  The 
foe  came  on  like  a  ftream.  The  mingled 
found  of  death  arofe.  Man  took  man  ; 
flueld  met  (hield  ;  fteel  mixed  its  beams  with 
fteel.  Darts  hifs  through  air.  Spears  ring 
on  mails.  Swords  on  broken  bucklers 
bound.  As  the  noife  of  an  aged  grove 
beneath  the  roaring  wind,  when  a  thoufand 
ghofts  break  the  trees  by  night,  fuch  was 
the  din  of  arms  !  But  Uthal  fell  beneath 
my  fword.  The  fons  of  Bcrrathon  fled. 
It  was  then  I  faw  him  in  his  beauty,  and 
the  tear  hung  in  my  eye !  **  Thou  art 
falten*,  young  tree,"  I  faid,  "  with  all 
thy  beauty  round  thee.  Thou  art  fallen 
on  thy  plains,  and  the  field  is  bare.  The 
winds  come  from  the  defert !  there  is  no 
found  in  thy  leaves  !  Lovely  art  thou  in 
death,  fon  of  car-borne  Larthmor.'' 

*  To  mourn  over  the  h\\  of  their  enemies,  was  a 
praftice  univerfal  among  the  Celtic  heroes.  This  is 
more  agreeable  to  humanity  than  the  fhameful  infulting 
of  the  dead,  fo  common  in  Homer,  and  after  him, 
fervilcly  copied  by  all  his  imitators,  (the  humane  Vir- 
gil not  excepted,)  who  have  been  more  fuccefsful  in 
borrowing  the  imperfections  of  that  great  poet,  than 
in  their  imitiuions  of  his  beauties, 

NJna- 
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Nina-thoma  fat  on  the  fhore.  She  heard 
the  found  of  battle.  She  turned  her  red 
eyes  on  Lethmal,  the  grey-haired  bard  of 
Selma.  He  alone  had  remained  on  the 
coaft,  with  the  daughter  of  Torthoma. 
^'  Son  of  the  times  of  old  !"  fhe  faid,  "  I 
hear  the  noife  of  death.  Thy  friends  have 
met  with  Uthal,  and  the  chief  is  low  !  O 
that  I  had  remained  on  the  rock,  inclofed 
with  the  tumbling  waves !  Then  would 
my  foul  be  fad,  but  his  death  would  not 
reach  my  ear.  Art  thou  fallen  on  thy  heath, 
O  fon  of  high  Finthormo  !  Thou  didd 
leave  me  on  a  rock,  but  my  foul  was  full 
of  thee.  Son  of  high  Finthormo!  art  thou 
fallen  on  thy  heath  ?" 

She  rofe  pale  in  her  tears.  She  faw  the 
bloody  fhield  of  Uthal.  She  faw  it  in 
OlTian's  hand.  Her  fteps  were  diftraded 
on  the  heath.  She  flew.  She  found  him. 
She  fell.  Her  foul  came  forth  in  a  figh. 
Her  hair  is  fpread  on  his  face.  My  burft- 
ing  tears  defcend.  A  tomb  arofe  on  the 
unhappy.  My  fong  of  woe  was  heard. 
"  Reft,  haplefs  children  of  youth  !  Reft 
at  the  noife  of  that  moflfy  ftream  !  The 
virgins  will  fee  your  tomb,  at  the  chafe, 
and  turn  away  their  weeping  eyes.  Your 
fame  will  be  in  fong.  The  voice  of  the 
harp  will  be  heard  in  your  praife.  The 
daughters  of  Selma   ftiall  hear   it !    your 

renown 
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renown  fhall  be  in  other  lands.  Reft, 
children  of  youth,  at  the  noife  of  the  mofTy 
ftream  !" 

Two  days  we  remained  on  the  coaft. 
The  heroes  of  Berrathon  convened.  We 
brought  Larthmor  to  his  halls.  The  feaft 
of  fliells  is  fpread.  The  joy  of  the  aged 
was  great.  He  locked  to  the  arms  of  his 
fathers.  The  arms  vv^hich  he  left  in  his 
hall,  when  the  pride  of  Uthal  rofe.  We 
"were  renowned  before  Larthm.or.  He 
bleffed  the  chiefs  of  Morven.  He  knew 
not  that  his  Ton  was  low,  the  (lately  ftrength 
of  Uihal  !  They  had  told,  that  he  had 
retired  to  the  woods,  v/ith  the  tears  of 
grief.  They  had  told  ir,  but  he  was  filenc 
in  the  tomb  of  Rothma's  heath. 

On  the  fourth  day  we  railed  our  fails, 
to  the  roar  of  the  northern  wind.  Larth- 
mor came  to  the  coaft.  His  bards  exalted 
the  fong.  The  joy  of  the  king  was  great, 
he  looked  to  Rothma's  gloomy  heath.  He 
faw  the  tomb  of  his  fen.  The  memory  of 
Uthal  rofe.  **  Who  of  my  heroes,"  he 
faid,  *'  lies  there  ?  he  feems  to  have  been 
of  the  kings  of  men.  Was  he  renowned 
in  my  halls  before  the  pride  of  Uthal  rofe  ?" 
Ye  are  filent,  fons  of  Berrathon  !  is  the 
king  of  heroes  low  !  My  heart  melts  for 
thee,  O  Uthal  !  though  thy  hand  was 
againft  thy  father.     O  that  I  had  remained 

ia 
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in  the  cave  !  that  my  fon  had  dwelt  in 
Finthormo  !  I  might  have  heard  the  tread 
of  his  feet,  vvhen  he  went  to  the  chafe  of 
the  boar.  I  might  have  heard  his  voice 
on  the  blaft  of  my  cave.  Then  would  my 
foul  be  glad  :  but  now  darknefs  dwells  in 
my  halls." 

Such  were  my  deeds,  fon  of  Alpin,  when 
the  arm  of  my  youth  was  flrong»  Such 
the  *  adions  of  Tofcar,  the  car-borne  fon 
of  Conloch.  But  Tofcar  is  on  his  flying 
cloud.  I  am  alone  at  Lutha.  My  voice 
is  like  the  laft  found  of  the  wind,  when 
it  forfakes  the  woods.  But  OfiTian  fhali 
not  be  long  alone.  He  fees  the  mid  that- 
fhall  receive  his  ghoft.  He  beholds  the  mift 
that  fliall  form  his  robe,  when  he  appears 
on  his  hills.  The  fons  of  feeble  men  fliall 
behold  me,  and  admire  the  ftature  of  the 
chiefs  of  old.  They  {hall  creep  to  their 
caves.  They  fhall  look  to  the  fky  with 
fear :  for  my  fteps  (hall  be  in  the  clouds. 
Darknefs  fliall  roll  on  my  fide. 

Lead,  fon  of  Alpin,  lead  the  aged  to 
his  woods.  The  winds  begin  to  rife.  The 
dark  wave  of  the  lake  refounds.  Bends 
there  not  a  tree  from  Mora  with  its  branches 
bare?  It  bends,  fon  of  Alpin,  in  the  rufl:- 
ling  blaft.  My  harp  hangs  on  a  blafted 
branch.  The  found  of  its  ftrings  is  mourn- 
*  Ofllan  fpeaks. 

ful 
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ful.  Does  the  wind  touch  thee,  O  harp* 
or  is  it  fome  pafling  ghoft  I  It  is  the  hand 
of  Malvina  !  Bring  me  the  harp,  fon  of 
Alpin.  Another  fong  fhall  rife.  My  foul 
fliall  depart  in  the  found.  My  fathers  fhall 
hear  it  in  their  airy  hall.  Their  dim  faces 
fhall  hang,  with  joy,  from  their  clouds  ; 
and  their  hands  receive  their  fon.  The 
aged  oak  bends  over  the  ftream.  It  fighs 
with  all  its  mofs.  The  withered  fern 
whiftles  near,  and  mixes,  as  it  waves,  with 
Offian's  hair. 

**  Strike  the  harp,  and  raife  the  fong : 
be  near,  with  all  your  wings,  ye  winds. 
Bear  the  mournful  found  away  to  Fingal's 
airy  hall.  Bear  it  to  Fingal's  hall,  that  he 
may  hear  the  voice  of  his  fon.  The  voice 
of  him  that  praifed  the  mighty  !" 

''  The  blaft  of  north  opens  thy  gates, 
O  king !  I  behold  thee  fitting  on  mift, 
dimly  gleaming  in  all  thine  arms.  Thy 
form  now  is  not  the  terror  of  the  valiant. 
It  is  like  a  watery  cloud;  when,  we  fee  the 
ftars  behind  it,  with  their  weeping  eyes. 
Thy  fhield  is  the  aged  moon :  thy  Iword  a 
vapour  half-kindled  with  fire.  Dim  and 
feeble  is  the  chief,  who  travelled  in  bright- 
nefs  before  !      But  thy  fleps  *  are  on  the 

winds 

*  This  defcription  of  the  power  of  Fingal  over  the 
winds  and  itorms,    and  the  image  of  his  taking  the 

fun. 
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winds  of  the  defert.  The  ftorms  are  dark- 
ening* in  thy  hand.  Thou  takeft  the  fun 
in  thy  wrath,  and  hideft  him  in  thy  clouds. 
The  ions  of  Httle  men  are  afraid*.  A  thou- 
fand  fhowers  defcend.  But  when  thou 
comeft  forth  in  thy  mildnefs ;  the  gale  of 
the  morning  is  near  thy  courfe.  The  fun 
laughs  in  his  blue  fields.  The  grey  ftreani 
winds  in  its  vale.  The  buflies  fhake  their 
green  heads  in  the  wind.  The  roes  bound 
towards  the  defert." 

"  There  is  a  murmur  in  the  heath  !  the 
ftormy  winds  abate  !  I  hear  the  voice  of 
Fingal.  Long  has  it  been  abfcnt  from  mine 
ear  !  "  Come,  Offian,  come  away,"  he 
fays.  Fingal  has  received  his  fame.  We 
pafled  away,  like  flames  that  had  flione  for 
a  feafon.  Our  departure  was  in  renown. 
Though  the  plains  of  our  battles  are  dark 
and  filent ;  our  fame  is  in  the  four  grey 
Hones.  The  voice  of  Offian  has  been  heard. 
Theharp  hasbeenftrung  inSelma.  **  Come, 
Offian,  come  away,"  he  fays,  *'  come,  fly 
with  thy  fathers  on  clouds."      I  come,    I 

fun,  and  hiding  him  in  the  clouds,  do  not  correfpond 
with  the  preceding  paragraph,  where  he  is  reprefented 
as  a  feeble  ghoft,  and  no  more  the  terror  of  the 
VALIANT  ;  but  it  agrees  with  the  notion  of  the  times 
concerning  the  fouls  of  the  deceafed,  who,  it  was 
fuppofed,  had  the  command  of  the  winds  and  ftorms, 
but  took  no  concern  in  the  affairs  of  men. 

come. 
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come,  thou  king  of  men  !  The  life  of 
OfTian  fails.  I  begin  to  vanifh  on  Cona. 
My  fteps  are  not  feen  in  Selma.  Befide 
the  ftone  of  Mora  1  fliall  fall  afleep.  The 
winds  whiftling  in  my  grey  hair,  fliall  not 
awaken  me.  Depart  on  thy  wings,  O 
wind  I  thou  canft  not  difturb  the  reft  of  the 
bard.  The  night  is  long,  but  his  eyes  are 
heavy.     Depart,  thou  ruftling  blaft." 

"  But  why  art  thou  fad,  Ibn  of  Fingal  ? 
Why  grows  the  cloud  of  thy  foul  ?  The 
chiefs  of  other  times  are  departed.  They 
have  gone  without  their  fame.  The  fons 
of  future  years  fhall  pafs  away.  Another 
race  fliall  arife.  The  people  are  like  the 
waves  of  ocean  :  like  the  leaves  of  woody 
Morven,  they  pafs  away  in  the  ruftling 
blaft,  and  other  leaves  lift  their  green  heads 
on  high." 

Did  thy  beauty  laft,  O  Ryno  *  ?  Stood 
the  ftrength  of  car-borne  Ofcar  ?      Fingal 

himfelf 

*  Ryno,  the  fon  of  Fingal,  who  was  killed  in 
Ireland,  in  the  war  againft  Swaran,  was  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  his  perfon,  his  fwiftnefs,  and  great 
exploits.  Minvane,  the  daughter  of  Morni,  and  lifter 
to  Gaul,  was  in  love  with  Ryno.  Her  lamentation 
over  her  lover  follows. 

SHE  blufliing  fad,  from  Morven's  rocks,  bends  over 
the  darkly-rolling  fea.     She  fees  the  youth  in  all 
their  arms.     Where,  Ryno,  where  art  thou  ? 

Our 
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Iiimfelf  departed.  The  halls  of  his  fathers 
forgot  his  fteps.  Shalt  thou  then  remain, 
thou  aged  bard  !    when  the  mighty  have 

Our  dark  looks  told  that  he  was  low  !  That  pale 
the  hero  flew  on  clouds  !  That  in  the  grafs  of  Mor- 
ven's  hills,  his  feeble  voice  was  heard  in  wind  ! 

And  is  the  fon  of  Fingal  fallen  on  Ullin's  mofly 
plains  ?  Strong  was  the  arm  that  vanquifhed  him  I 
Ah  me  I  1  am  alone  ! 

Alone  1  fhall  not  be,  ye  winds  !  that  lift  my  dark- 
brown  hair.  My  fighs  (hall  not  long  mix  with  your 
ftream  ;  for  1  muft  fleep  with  Ryno. 

I  fee  thee  not,  with  beauty's  fteps,  returning  from 
the  chafe.  The  night  is  round  Minvan-e's  love.  Dark 
lilence  dwells  with  Ryno. 

Where  are  thy  dogs,  and  where  thy  bow  ?  Thy 
fhield  that  was  fo  ftrong  ?  Thy  fword  like  heaven's 
defcending  fire  ?     The  bloody  fpear  of  Ryno  ? 

I  fee  them  mixed  in  thy  deep  fhip  j  i  fee  them  ftained 
with  blood.  No  arn)s  are  in  thy  narrow  hall,  O 
darkly-dwelling  Ryno  ? 

When  will  the  morning  come,  and  fay,  "  Arife, 
thou  king  of  fpears  !  arife,  the  hunters  are  abroad. 
1'he  hinds  are  near  thee,  Ryno  !" 

Away,  thou  fair-haired  morning,  away  !  the  Num- 
bering king  hears  thee  not  !  The  hinds  bound  over 
his  narrow  tomb ;  for  death  dv/eiis  round  young 
Ryno. 

But  I  will  tread  foftly,  my  king  !  and  fteal  to  the 
bed  of  thy  repofe.  Minvane  will  lie  m  filence,  nor 
difturb  the  flumbering  Ryno. 

The  maids  ftiail  feek  me  :  but  they  fhall  not  find 
me  :  they  (hall  follow  my  departure  with  fongs.  But 
I  fnall  not  hear  you,  O  maids  !  I  flcep  with  fair- 
hairtd  Ryno. 

Vol.  ir.  P  failed? 
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failed  ?  But  my  fame  fhall  remain,  and 
grow  like  the  oak  of  Morven  ;  which  lifts 
its  broad  head  to  the  ftorm,  and  rejoices 
in  the  courfe  of  the  wind  ! 
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NQ^uiRiES  into  the  antiquities  of  nations 
afford  more  pleafure  than  any  real  ad- 
Vantage  to  mankind.  The  ingenious  may 
form  fyftems  of  hiftory  on  probabilities  and 
a  few  fads;  but,  at  a  great  diftance  of 
time,  their  accounts  muft  be  vague  and 
uncertain.  The  infancy  of  ftates  and  king- 
doms is  as  deftitute  of  great  events,  as  of 
the  means  of  tranfmitting  them  to  pofterity. 
The  arts  of  polifhed  life,  by  which  alone 
fa£ts  can  be  preferved  with  certainty,  are 
the  produdion  of  a  well-formed  commu- 
nity. It  is  then  hiftorlans  begin  to  write, 
and  public  tranra6"tions  to  be  worthy  re- 
membrance. The  adions  of  former  times 
are  left  in  obfcurity,  or  magnified  by  un- 
P  3  certain 
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certain  traditions.  Hence  it  is  that  we 
find  fo  much  of  the  marvellous  in  the  origin 
of  every  nation ;  pofterity  being  always 
ready  to  believe  any  thing,  however  fabu- 
lous, that  reflects  honour  on  their  ancei- 
tors. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  remark- 
able for  this  weaknefs.  They  fwallowed 
the  moft  abfurd  fables  concerning  the  high 
antiquities  of  their  refpedive  nations.  Good 
hiftorians,  however,  rofe  very  early  amongft 
them,  and  tranfmitted,  with  luftre,  their 
great  adtions  to  pofterity.  It  is  to  them  that 
they  owe  that  unrivalled  fame  they  now 
enjoy,  while  the  great  adions  of  other 
nations  are  Involved  in  fables,  or  loft  in 
obfcurity.  The  Celtic  nations  afford  a 
ftrikinginftance  of  this  kind.  They,  though 
once  the  mafters  of  Europe  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Oby  *,  in  Ruflia,  to  Cape 
FInifterre,  the  weftern  point  of  Gallicia  in 
Spain,  are  very  little  mentioned  in  hiftory. 
They  trufted  their  fame  to  tradition  and  the 
fongs  of  their  bards,  which,  by  the  vicii- 
fitude  of  human  affairs,  are  long  fince  loft. 
Their  ancient  language  is  the  only  monu- 
ment that  remains  of  them  ;  and  the  traces 
of  it  being  found  in  places  fo  widely  diftant 
from  each  other,    ferves  only  to  ftiew  the 

*  Plin.  I.  6. 
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extent  of  their  ancient  power,  but  throws 
very  little  light  on  their  hiftory. 

Of  all  the  Celtic  nations,  that  which 
poffefled  old  Gaul  is  the  moft  renowned ; 
not  perhaps  on  account  of  worth  fuperior 
to  the  reft,  but  for  their  wars  with  a  people 
who  had  hiftorians  to  tranfmit  the  fame  of 
their  enemies,  as  well  as  their  own,  to 
pofterity.  Britain  was  firft  peopled  by  them, 
according  to  the  teftimony  of  the  beft  au- 
thors * ;  its  fituation  in  refped  to  Gaul 
makes  the  opinion  probable;  but  what  puts 
it  beyond  all  difpute,  is,  that  the  fame  cuf- 
toms  and  language  prevailed  among  the 
inhabitants  of  both  in  the  days  of  Julius 
Csefar  f- 

The  colony  from  Gaul  poflefled  them- 
felvesy  at  firft,  of  that  part  of  Britain  which 
was  next  to  their  own  country;  and  fpread- 
ing  northward,  by  degrees,  as  they  in- 
creafed  in  numbers,  peopled  the  whole 
ifland.  Some  adventurers  paffing  over  from 
thofe  parts  of  Britain  that  are  within  fight. 
of  Ireland,  were  the  founders  of  the  Irifh 
nation  :  which  is  a  more  probable  ftory 
than  the  idle  fables  of  Milefian  and  Galli- 
cian  colonies.  Diodorus  Siculus  J  mentions 
it  as  a  thing  well  known  in  his  time,  that 

*  Caef.  I.  5.  Tac.  Agric.  c.  2.         f  Caefar.  Pomp. 
Mel.  Tacitus.  %  Diod.  Sic.  1.  5. 
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the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  were  originally 
Britons,  and  his  teftimony  is  unqueftion- 
able,  when  we  confider  that,  for  many 
ages,  the  language  and  cuftoms  of  both 
nations  were  the  fame. 

Tacitus  was  of  opinion  that  the  ancient 
Caledonians  were  of  German  extrad  ;  but 
even  the  ancient  Germans  themfelves  were 
Gauls.  The  prelent  Germans,  properly 
fo  called,  were  not  the  fame  with  the  an- 
cient Celias.  The  manners  and  cuftoms  of 
the  two  nations  were  fimilar ;  but  their 
language  different.  The  Germans  *  are 
the  genuine  defcendants  of  the  ancient  Scan- 
dinavians, who  croffcd,  in  an  early  period, 
the  Baltic.  The  Celtae  f ,  anciently,  fent 
many  colonies  into  Germany,  all  of  whom 
retained  their  own  laws,  language,  and 
cuftoms,  till  they  were  diflipated,  in  the 
Roman  empire  ;  and  it  is  of  them,  if  any 
colonies  came  from  Germany  into  Scotland, 
that  the  ancient  Caledonians  were  de- 
fcended. 

But  whether  the  Caledonians  were  a  co- 
lony of  the  Celtic  Germans,  or  the  fame 
with  the  Gauls  that  firft  poflefted  themfelves 
of  Britain,  is  a  matter  of  no  moment  at 
this  diftance  of  time.     Whatever  theirorigin 

*  Strabo,  1.  7. 

t  Casf.  1.  6.     Liv.  1.  5.     Tac.  de  Mor.  Germ. 
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was,  we  find  them  very  numerous  in  the 
lime  of  Julius  Agricola,  which  is  a  pre- 
fumption  that  they  were  long  before  fettled 
in  the  country.  The  form  of  their  govern- 
ment was  a  mixture  of  ariftocracy  and  mo- 
narchy, as  it  was  in  all  the  countries  where 
the  Druids  bore  the  chief  fway.  This  order 
of  men  feems  to  have  been  formed  on  the 
fame  principles  with  the  Daflyli  Idx.  and 
Curetes  of  the  ancients.  Their  pretended 
intercourfe  with  heaven,  their  magic  and 
divination  were  the  fame.  The  knowledge 
of  the  Druids  in  natural  caufes,  and  the 
properties  of  certain  things,  the  fruit  of 
the  experiments  of  ages,  gained  them  a 
mighty  reputation  among  the  people.  The 
efteem  of  the  populace  foon  increafed  into 
a  veneration  for  the  order;  which  thefe 
cunning  and  ambitious  priefls  took  care  to 
improve,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they,  in  a 
manner,  ingrofled  the  management  of  civil, 
as  well  as  religious,  matters.  It  is  generally 
allowed  that  they  did  not  abufe  this  ex- 
traordinary power  ;  the  preferving  the  cha- 
racter of  fandity  was  fo  eflential  to  their 
influence,  that  they  never  broke  out  into 
violence. or  oppreflion.  The  chiefs  were 
allowed  to  execute  the  laws,  but  the  le- 
giflative  power  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Druids  *.      It  was  by  their  authority 

♦  C»f.  1.  6. 
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that  the  tribes  were  united,  in  times  of  the 
greateft  danger,  under  one  head.  This 
temporary  king,  or  Vergobretus  *,  was 
choien  by  them,  and  generally  laid  down  his 
office  at  the  end  of  the  w^ar.  Thefe  priefts 
enjoyed  long  this  extraordinary  privilege 
among  the  Celtic  nations  who  lay  beyond 
the  pale  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  was  in^ 
the  beginning  of  the  fecond  century  that 
their  power  among  the  Caledonians  began 
to  decline.  The  traditions  concerning  Tra- 
thal  and  Cormac,  ancefiors  to  Fingal,  are 
full  of  the  particulars  of  the  fall  of  the 
Druids  :  a  fingular  fate,  itmuftbe  owned, 
of  prierts,  who  had  once  eftablifhed  their 
fuperftition. 

The  continual  wars  of  the  Caledonians 
againft  the  Romans  hindered  the  better 
fort  from  initiating  themfelves,  as  thecuftoni 
formerly  was,  into  the  order  of  the  Druids.. 
The  precepts  of  their  religion  were  confined 
to  a  fev7,  and  were  not  much  attended  to 
by  a  people  inured  to  war.  The  Vergo- 
bretus, or  chief  magiftrate,  was  chofen  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  the  hierarchy,  or 
continued  in  his  office  againft  their  will. 
Continual  power  firengthened  his  intereft 
among  the  tribes,  and  enabled  him  to  fend 
down,  as   hereditary  to  his  pofterity,  the 

^  Fer-gubrethj  the  man  to  judge, 
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office  he  had  only  received  himfelf  by  elec- 
tion. 

On  occafion  of  a  new  war  againft  the 
King  of  the  World,  as  tradition  emphati- 
cally calls  the  Pieman  emperor,  the  Druids, 
to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  order,  began 
to  refume  their  ancient  privilege  of  chufing 
the  Vergobretus.  Garmal,  the  fon  of  Tar- 
no,  being  deputed  by  them,  came  to  the 
grandfather  of  the  celebiated  Fingal,  who 
was  then  Vergobretus,  and  commanded  him, 
in  the  name  of  the  whole  order,  to  lay  down 
his  office.  Upon  his  refufal,  a  civil  war 
commenced,  which  foon  ended  in  almoft 
the  total  extinction  of  the  religious  order 
of  the  Druids.  A  few  that  remained,  re- 
tired to  the  dark  receffes  of  their  groves, 
and  the  caves  they  had  formerly  11  fed  for 
their  meditations.  It  is  then  we  hnd  them 
in  the  circle  of  Jhnes^  and  unheeded  by  the 
world.  A  total  difrcgard  for  the  order, 
and  utter  abhorrence  of  the  Druidical  rites 
enfued.  Under  this  cloud  of  public  hate, 
all  that  had  any  knowledge  of  the  religion 
of  the  Druids  became  extind,  and  the  na- 
tion fell  into  the  la(l  degree  of  ignorance 
of  their  rites  and  ceremonies. 

It  is  no  matter  of  wonder  then,  that 
Fingal  and  his  fon  OfTian  difliked  the  Druids, 
who  were  the  declared  enemies  to  their 
fucceffion  in  the  fupreme  magiftracy.      It, 

is 
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is  a  fingular  cafe,  it  muft  be  allowed,  that 
there  are  no  traces  of  religion  in  the  poems 
afcribed  to  OfTian  ;  as  the  poetical  compo- 
litions  of  other  nations  are  fo  clofely  con- 
neded  with  their  mythology.  But  gods 
are  not  neceflary,  when  the  poet  has  genius. 
It  is  hard  to  account  for  it  to  thofe  who  are  not 
made  acquainted  with  the  manner  of  the  old 
Scottifli  bards.  That  race  of  men  carried 
their  notions  of  martial  honour  to  an  ex- 
travagant pitch.  Any  aid  given  their  heroes 
in  battle,  was  thought  to  derogate  from 
their  fame;  and  the  bards  immediately 
transferred  the  glory  of  the  action  to  him 
who  had  given  that  aid. 

Had  the  poet  brought  down  gods,  as 
often  as  Homer  hath  done,  to  afTift  his 
heroes,  his  work  had  not  confified  of  eulo- 
giums  on  men,  but  of  hymns  to  fuperior 
beings.  Thofe  who  write  in  the  Galic 
language  feldom  mention  religion  in  their 
profane  poetry  ;  and  w'hen  they  profeffedly 
write  of  religion,  they  never  mix,  with 
their  compofitions,  the  adions  of  their 
heroes.  This  cuftom  alone,  even  though 
the  religion  of  the  Druids  had  not  been 
previoufly  extinguifhed,  may,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  excufe  the  author's  filence  concerning 
the  religion  of  ancient  times. 

To  allege,  that  a  nation  is  void  of  all 
religion,    would    betray  ignorance   of  the 

hiftory 
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hlftory  of  mankind.  The  traditions  of  their 
fathers,  and  their  own  obfervations  on  the 
works  of  nature,  together  with  that  fu- 
perftiticn  which  is  inherent  in  the  human 
frame,  have,  in  all  ages,  raifed  in  the  minds 
of  men  fome  idea  of  a  fuperlor  being. 
Hence  it  is,  that  in  the  darkeft  times,  and 
amongft  the  moft  barbarous  nations,  the 
very  populace  themfelves  had  fome  faint 
notion,  at  leaft,  of  a  divinity.  The  Indians, 
who  worlhip  no  God,  believe  that  he  exifts. 
It  would  be  doing  injuftice  to  the  author 
of  thefe  poems,  to  think,  that  he  had  not 
opened  his  conceptions  to  that  primitive 
and  greateft  of  all  truths.  But  let  his  re- 
ligion be  what  it  will,  it  is  certain  he  has 
not  alluded  to  Chridianity,  or  any  of  its 
rites,  in  his  poems ;  which  ought  to  fix 
his  opinions,  at  leaft,  to  an  xra  prior  to 
that  religion.  Conjedures,  on  this  fubjed, 
muft  fupply  the  place  of  proof.  The 
perfecution  begun  by  Dioclefian,  in  the  year 
303,  is  the  moft  probable  time  in  which 
the  firft  dawning  of  Chriftianity  in  the  north 
of  Britain  can  be  fixed.  The  humane  and 
mild  character  of  Conftantius  Chlorus,  who 
commanded  then  in  Britain,  induced  the 
perfecuted  Chriftians  to  take  refuge  under 
him.  Some  of  them,  through  a  zeal  to 
propagate  their  tenets,  or  through  fear, 
went  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Roman  empire, 
i  an^ 
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and  fettled  among  the  Caledonians  ;  whcJ 
were  ready  to  hearken  to  their  dodrines^ 
if  the  religion  of  the  Druids  was  exploded 
long  before. 

Thefe  miflionaries,  either  through  choice, 
or  to  give  more  weight  to  the  dodrine  they 
advanced,  took  poffeffion  of  the  cells  and 
groves  of  the  Druids ;  and  it  was  from  this 
retired  life  they  had  the  name  of  Culdees  *, 
■which,  in  the  language  of  the  country, 
{igm^GdfeqiieJieredpcrfojis.  It  was  with  one 
of  the  Culdees  that  Offian,  in  his  extreme 
old  age,  is  faid  to  have  difputed  concerning 
the  Chriftian  religion.  This  difpute,  they 
fay,  is  extant,  and  is  couched  in  verfe, 
according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  times.  The 
extreme  ignorance  on  the  part  of  Oflian 
of  the  Chriftian  tenets,  fhews,  that  that 
religion  had  only  lately  been  introduced, 
as  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive,  how  one  of 
the  firft  rank  could  be  totally  unacquainted 
with  a  religion  that  had  been  known  for 
any  time  in  the  country.  The  difpute  bears 
the  genuine  marks  of  antiquity.  The  ob- 
folete  phrafes  and  exprefiions  peculiar  to 
the  times,  prove  it  to  be  no  forgery.  If 
Oflian  then  lived  at  the  introdudion  of 
Chriftianity,  as  by  all  appearance  he  did, 
his  epoch  will  be  the  latter  end  of  the  third, 

*  Culdieh. 
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and  beginning  of  the  fourih,  century.  Tra- 
dition here  fteps  in  with  a  kind  of  proof. 

The  exploits  of  Fingal  againO:  Caracul  *, 
the  fon  of  the  kifig  of  the  world,  are  among 
the  hrft  brave  adions  of  his  youth.  A 
complete  poem,  which  relates  to  this  fub- 
jed,  is  printed  in  this  colledion. 

In  the  year  210  the  emperor  Severua, 
after  returning  from  his  expedition  againft 
the  Caledonians,  at  York  fell  into  the  te- 
dious illnefs  of  which  he  afterwards  died. 
The  Caledonians  and  Maiatse,  refuming 
courage  from  his  indifpofition,  took  arms 
in  order  to  recover  the  poiTeiTions  they  had 
loft.  The  enraged  emperor  commanded 
his  army  to  march  into  their  country,  and 
to  deftroy  it  with  fire  and  fword.  His 
crders  were  but  ill  executed,  for  his  fon, 
Caracalla,  was  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
and  his  thoughts  were  entirely  taken  up 
with  the  hopes  of  his  father's  death,  and 
with  fchemes  to  fupplant  his  brother 
Geia.  ■  He    fcarcely   had    entered   the 

enemy's  country,  when  news  was  brought 
him  that  Severus  was  dead. — A  fudden 
peace  is  patched  up  with  the  Caledonians, 
and,  as  it  appears  from  Dion  Caflius,  the 
country  they  had  loft  to  Severus  was  re- 
ftored  to  them. 

*  Carac'huil,  terrible  eye.  Carac-'healla,  terrible 
kok.     Carac-challamhj  a  fort  of  upper  garment. 
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The  Caracul  of  Flngal  is  no  other  than 
Caracalla,  who,  as  the  fon  of  Severus,  the 
emperor  of  Rome,  whole  domiinons  were 
extended  almoft  over  the  known  world, 
was  not  without  reafon  called  the  Son  of  the 
King  of  the  World.  The  fpace  of  time  be- 
tween 211,  the  year  Severus  died,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  is  not  fo 
great,  but  Ollian,  the  fon  of  Fingal,  might 
have  fcen  the  Chriftians  whom  the  perfe- 
cution  under  Dioclefian  had  driven  beyond 
the  pale  of  the  Roman  empire. 

In  one  of  the  many  lamentations  on  the 
death  of  Ofcar,  a  battle  which  he  fought 
againft  Caros,  king  of  fliips,  on  the  banks 
of  the  winding  Carun*,  is  mentioned 
among  his  great  a£lions.  It  is  more  than 
probable,  that  the  Caros  mentioned  here,  is 
the  fame  with  the  noted  ufurper  Caraufius, 
who  aflumed  the  purple  in  the  year  287, 
and  feizing  on  Britain,  defeated  the  empe- 
ror Maximinian  Herculius,  in  feveral  naval 
engagements,  which  gives  propriety  to  his 
being  called  the  King  of  Ships.  The  winding 
Carun  is  that  fmall  river  retaining  ftill  the 
name  of  Carron,  and  runs  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Agricola's  wall,  which  Carau- 
fius repaired  to  obftru6l  the  incurfions  of  the 
Caledonians.     Several  other  paiiages  in  tra- 

*  Car-avon,  windlpg  river. 
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ditions  allude  to  the  wars  of  the  Romans ; 
but  the  two  jiift  mentioned  clearly  fix  the 
epocha  of  Fingal  to  the  third  century  ;  and 
this  account  agrees  exadly  with  the  Irilh 
hiftories,  which  place  the  death  of  Fingalj 
the  fon  of  Comhal,  in  the  year  283,  and 
that  of  Ofcar  and  their  own  celebrated  Cair- 
bre,  in  the  year  296. 

Some  people  may  imagine,  that  the  al- 
lufions  to  the  Roman  hiflory  might  have 
been  derived,  by  tradition,  from  learned 
men,  more  than  from  ancient  poems.  This 
mufi:  then  have  happened  at  lead  three  ages 
ago,  as  thefe  allufions  are  mentioned  often 
in  the  compofitions  of  thofe  times. 

Every  one  knows  what  a  cloud  of  ig- 
norance and  barbarifm  overfpread  the  north 
of  Europe  three  hundred  years  ago.  The 
minds  of  men,  addicted  to  fuperfiition,  con- 
traded  a  narrownefs  that  deftroyed  genius. 
Accordingly  we  find  the  compofitions  of 
thofe  times  trivial  and  puerile  to  the  hil 
degree.  But  let  it  be  allowed,  that,  amidft 
all  the  untoward  circumftances  of  the  age, 
a  genius  might  arife  ;  it  is  not  eafy  to  de- 
termine what  could^  induce  him  to  allude 
to  the  Roman  times.  We  find  no  fad  to 
favour  any  defigns  which  could  be  enter- 
tained by  any  man  who  lived  in  the  fifteenth 
century. 

Vol.  IL  Q^  The 
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The  ftrongeft  objection  to  the  antiquity 
of  the  poems  now  given  to  the  public  under 
the  name  of  Oflian,  is  the  improbability  of 
of  their  being  handed  down  by  tradition 
through  fo  many  centuries.  Ages  of  bar- 
barifm,  fome  will  fay,  could  not  produce 
poems  abounding  with  the  difinterefted  and 
generous  fentiments  fo  confpicuous  in  the 
compofitions  of  Oflian ;  and  could  thefe 
ages  produce  them,  it  is  impofTible  but  they 
muft  be  loft,  or  altogether  corrupted  in  a 
long  fuccefTion  of  barbarous  generations. 

Thefe  objedtions  naturally  fuggeft  them- 
felves  to  men  unacquainted  with  the  ancient 
liate  of  the  northern  parts  of  Britain.  The 
bards,  who  were  an  inferior  order  of  the 
Druids,  did  not  fhare  their  bad  fortune. 
They  were  fpared  by  the  victorious  king, 
as  it  was  through  their  means  only  he  could 
hope  for  immortality  to  his  fame.  They 
attended  him  in  the  camp,  and  contributed 
10  eftablifii  his  power  by  their  fongs.  His 
great  actions  were  magnified,  and  the  po- 
pulace, who  had  no  ability  to  examine  into 
his  character  narrowly,  were  dazzled  with 
his  fame  in  the  rhimes  of  the  bards.  In 
the  mean  time,  men  affumed  fentiments 
that  are  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  an 
age  of  barbarifm.  The  bards  v^ho  were 
originally  the  difciples  of  the  Druids,  had 

their 
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their  minds  opened,  and  their  ideas  en- 
larged, by  being  initiated  into  the  learning 
of  that  celebrated  order.  They  could  form 
a  perfed  hero  in  their  own  minds,  and 
afcribe  that  char-^der  t"  ^heir  prince.  The 
inferior  chiefs  made  this  lueal  character  the 
model  of  their  conduct ;  and,  by  degrees, 
brought  their  minds  to  that  generous  fpirit 
which  breathes  in  all  the  poetry  of  the  times. 
The  prince,  flattered  by  his  bards,  and 
rivalled  by  his  own  heroes,  who  imitated  his 
character  as  defcribed  in  the  eulogies  of  his 
poets,  endeavoured  to  excel  his  people  in 
merit,  as  he  was  above  them  in  ftation. 
This  emulation  continuing,  formed  at  laft 
the  general  charader  of  the  nation,  hap- 
pily compounded  of  what  is  noble  in  bar- 
barity, and  virtuous  and  generous  in  a 
pollfhed  people. 

When  virtue  in  peace,  and  bravery  in 
war,  are  the  charadleriflics  of  a  nation, 
their  adions  become  interefting,  and  their 
fame  worthy  of  immortality.  A  generous 
fpirit  is  warmed  with  noble  adions,  and 
becomes  ambitious  of  perpetuating  them» 
This  is  the  true  fource  of  that  divine  in- 
fpiration,  to  which  the  poets  of  all  a^es 
pretended.  When  they  found  their  themes 
inadequate  to  the  warmth  of  their  imagi- 
nations, they  varnished  them  over  with 
fables,  fupplied  by  their  own  fancy,  or  fur- 
0^2  nilhed 
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niflied  by  abfurd  traditions.  Thefe  fables, 
however  ridiculous,  had  their  abettors ; 
pofterity  either  implicitly  believed  them,  or, 
through  a  vanity  natural  to  mankind,  pre- 
tended that  they  did.  They  loved  to  place 
the  founders  of  their  families  in  the  days  of 
fable,  when  poetry,  without  the  fear  of  con- 
tradidion,  could  give  what  charader  fhe 
pleafed  of  her  heroes.  It  is  to  this  vanity 
that  we  owe  the  prefervation  of  what  re- 
main of  the  more  ancient  poems.  Their 
poetical  merit  made  their  heroes  famous  in 
a  country  where  heroifm  w^as  much  efteemed 
and  admired.  The  pofterity  of  thofe  heroes, 
or  thofe  who  pretended  to  be  defcended 
from  them,  heard  with  pleafure  the  eulo- 
giums  of  their  anceftorsj  bards  were  em- 
ployed to  repeat  the  poems,  and  to  record 
the  connedion  of  their  patrons  with  chiefs 
fo  renowned.  Every  chief  in  procefs  of 
time  had  a  bard  in  his  family,  and  the 
office  became  at  laft  hereditary.  By  the 
fucceffion  of  thefe  bards,  the  poems  con- 
cerning the  anceftors  of  the  family  were 
handed  down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion ;  they  were  repeated  to  the  whole  clan 
on  folemn  occafions,  and  always  alluded  to 
in  the  new  compofitions  of  the  bards.  This 
cuftom  came  down  to  near  our  own  times  j 
and  after  the  bards  were  dilbontinued,  a 
great  number  in  a  clan  retained  by  memory, 

or 
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•or  committed  to  writing,  their  compofitlons, 
and  founded  the  antiquity  of  their  families 
on  the  authority  of  their  poems. 

The  ufe  of  letters  was  not  known  in  the 
north  of  Europe  till  long  after  the  inftitu- 
tion  of  the  bards  :  the  records  of  the  fami- 
lies of  their  patrons,  their  own,  and  more 
ancient  poems,  were  handed  down  by  tra- 
dition. Their  poetical  compofitions  were 
admirably  contrived  for  that  purpofe.  They 
■were  adapted  to  mufic  ;  and  the  moft  per- 
fect harmony  was  obferved.  Each  verfe 
was  fo  connected  with  thofe  which  preceded 
or  followed  it,  that  if  one  line  had  been 
remembered  in  a  ftanza,  it  was  almofl:  im- 
poffible  to  forget  the  rell:.  The  cadences 
followed  in  fo  natural  a  gradation,  and  the 
words  were  fo  adapted  to  the  common  turn 
of  the  voice,  after  it  is  raifed  to  a  certain 
key,  that  it  was  almofl  impoffible,  from  a 
fimilarity  of  found,  to  fubftitute  one  word 
for  another.  This  excellence  is  peculiar 
to  the  Celtic  tongue,  and  is  perhaps  to  be 
met  with  in  no  other  language.  Nor  does 
this  choice  of  words  clog  the  fenfe  or 
weaken  the  expreffion.  The  numerous 
fle£lions  of  confonants,  and  variation  in 
declenfion,  make  the  language  very  copious. 

The  defcendants  of  the  Celtas,  who  in- 
habited Britain  and  its  ifles,  were  not 
0^3  fingular 
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fingular  in  this  method  of  preferving  the 
moH  precious  monuments  of  their  nation. 
The  ancient  laws  of  the  Greeks  were  couch- 
ed in  vcrfe,  and  handed  down  by  tradition. 
The  Spartans,  through  a  long  habit,  be- 
came fo  fond  of  this  cuftom,  that  they  would 
never  allow  their  laws  to  be  committed  to 
writing.  The  adions  of  great  men,  and 
the  eulogiums  of  kings  and  heroes,  were 
preferved  in  the  fame  manner.  All  the 
hiflorical  monuments  of  the  old  Germans 
were  comprehended  in  their  ancient  fongs*; 
which  were  either  hymns  to  their  gods, 
or  elegies  in  praife  of  their  heroes,  and 
were  intended  to  perpetuate  the  great  events 
in  their  nation  which  were  carefully  inter- 
v^bven  with  them.  This  fpecies  of  com- 
pofition  was  not  committed  to  writing,  but 
delivered  by  oral  tradition  "j*.  The  care  they 
took  to  have  the  poems  taught  to  their 
children,  the  uninterrupted  cuftom  of  re- 
peating them  upon  certain  occafions,  and 
the  happy  meafure  of  the  verfe,  ferved  to 
preferve  them  for  a  long  time  uncorrupted. 
This  oral  chronicle  of  the  Germans  was  not 
forgot  in  the  eighth  century;  and  it  pjobably 
V^ould  have  remained  to  this  day,  had  not 

^  Tacitus  de  Mor.  Germ. 

t  ^i)(^e  de  la  Blctene  Reinart^im  fur  la  Germaine, 

learning 
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learning,  which  thinks  every  thing,  that 
is  not  committed  to  writing,  fabulous,  been 
introduced.  It  was  from  poetical  traditions 
that  GarcillafTo  compofed  his  account  of  the 
Yncas  of  Peru.  The  Peruvians  had  loft  ail 
other  monuments  of  their  hiftory,  and  it 
was  from  ancient  poems,  which  his  mother, 
a  princefs  of  the  blood  of  the  Yncas,  taught 
him  in  his  youth,  that  he  colleded  the 
materials  of  his  hiftory.  If  other  nations 
then,  that  had  often  been  overrun  by 
enemies,  and  had  fent  abroad  and  received 
colonies,  could  for  many  ages  preferve,  by 
oral  tradition,  their  laws  and  hiftories  un- 
corrupted,  it  is  much  more  probable  that 
the  ancient  Scots,  a  people  fo  free  of  in- 
termixture with  foreigners,  and  fo  ftrongly 
attached  to  the  memory  of  their  anceftors, 
had  the  works  of  their  bards  handed  down 
with  great  purity. 

What  is  advanced,  in  this  fhort  Difler- 
tation,  it  muft  be  confefled,  is  mere  con- 
jedure.  Beyond  the  reach  of  records,  is 
lettled  a  gloom,  which  no  ingenuity  can 
penetrate.  The  manners  defcribed,  in  thefe 
poems,  fuit  the  ancient  Celtic  times,  and 
no  other  period  that  is  known  in  hiftory. 
We  muft,  therefore,  place  the  heroes  far 
back  in  antiquity  -,  and  it  matters  little,  who 
were  their  contemporaries  in  other  parts  of 
0^4  the 
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the  world.  If  we  have  placed  Fingal  in 
his  proper  period,  we  do  honour  to  the 
manners  of  barbarous  times.  He  exercifed 
every  manly  virtue  in  Caledonia,  while 
Keliogabalus  dilg raced  humaa  nature  at 
Rome, 
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THE  hlftory  of  thofe  nations,  who  ori- 
ginally pofTefTed  the  north  of  Europe, 
is  lefs  known  than  their  manners.  Defti-* 
tute  of  the  ufe  of  letters,  they  themfelves 
had  not  the  means  of  tranfmitting  their 
great  actions  to  remote  pofterity.  Foreign 
writers  faw  them  only  at  a  diftance,  and 
defcribed  them  as  they  found  them.  The 
vanity  of  the  Romans  induced  them  to 
confider  the  nations  beyond  the  pale  of  their 
empire  as  barbarians ;  and  confequently 
their  hiftory  unworthy  of  being  invefti- 
gated.  Their  manners  and  fingular  cha- 
racter were  matters  of  curiofity,  as  they 
committed  them  to  record.  Some  men, 
^^herwifp  pf  ^reat  merit  among  ourfelves, 

give 
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give  into  confined  ideas  on  this  fubjcd. 
Having  early  imbibed  their  idea  of  exalted 
manners  from  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  they  fcarcely  ever  afterwards  have 
the  fortitude  to  allow  any  dignity  of  cha- 
rader  to  any  nation  deliiiute  of  the  ufe  of 
letters. 

Without  derogating  from  the  fame  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  we  may  confider  an- 
tiquity beyond  the  pale  of  their  empire 
Vvorthy  of  Tome  attention.  The  nobler 
paffions  of  the  mind  never  fhoot  forth  more 
free  and  unrei^rained  than  in  the  times  we 
call  barbarous.  That  irregular  manner  of 
life,  and  thole  manly  purfuits  from  which 
barbarity  takes  its  name,  are  highly  favour- 
able to  a  ftrength  of  mind  unknown  in  po- 
liflicd  times.  In  advanced  fociety  the  cha- 
raders  of  men  are  more  uniform  and  dif- 
guifed.  The  human  paffions  lie  in  fome 
degree  concealed  behind  forms,  and  arti- 
ficial manners  ;  and  the  powers  of  the  foul, 
without  an  opportunity  of  exerting  them, 
lofe  their  vigour.  The  times  of  regular  go- 
vernment, and  polifhed  manners,  are  there- 
fore to  be  widied  for  by  the  feeble  and 
weak  in  mind.  An  unfettled  ftate,  and 
thofe  convulfions  which  attend  it,  is  the 
proper  field  for  an  exalted  charader,  and 
the  exertion  of  great  parts.  Merit  there 
rifes  always  fuperiorj  no  fortuitous  event 

caa 
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can  raife  the  timid  and  mean  into  power. 
To  thofe  who  look  upon  antiquity  in  this 
light,  it  is  an  agreeable  profped  ;  and  they 
alone  ^^n  have  real  pleafure  in  tracing  na- 
tions to  their  fource. 

The  eftablifhment  of  the  Celtic  ftates,  ia 
the  north  of  Europe,  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  written  annals.  The  traditions  and  fongs 
to  which  they  triifted  their   hiftory,  were 
loft,  or  altogether  corrupted,  in  their  revo- 
lutions and  migrations,  which  were  fo  fre- 
quent and  univerfal,   that  no  kingdom  in 
Europe  is  now  poire iTed  by  its  original  in- 
habitants.     Societies    were    formed,    and 
kingdoms  ereded,  from  a  mixture  of  na- 
tions,   who,    in    procels   of  time,   loft  all 
knowledge  of  their  own  origin.     If  tradi- 
tion could  be  depended  upon,  it  is   only 
among  a  people,  from  all  time,  free  from 
intermixture  with  foreigners.     We  are  to 
look  for  thefe  among  the  mountains  and 
inacceffible  parts  of  a  country :  places,  on 
account  of  their  barrennefs,  uninviting  to 
an  enemy,  or  whofe  natural  ftrength  en- 
abled the  natives  to  repel  invafions.     Such 
are  the  inhabitants    of  the   mountains  of 
Scotland.    We,  accordingly,  find,  that  they 
differ  materially  from  thofe  who  poflefs  the 
low  and  more  fertile  part  of  the  kingdom. 
Their  language  is  pure  and  original,  and 
their  manners  are  thofe  of  an  ancient  and 

unmixed 
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unmixed  race  of  men.  Confclous  of  their 
own  antiquity,  they  long  defpifed  others,  as 
a  new  and  mixed  people.  As  they  lived  in 
a  country  only  fit  for  pafture,  they  were 
free  from  that  toil  and  bufinefs,  which  en- 
grofs  the  attention  of  a  commercial  people. 
Their  amufement  confifted  in  hearing  or 
repeating  their  fongs  and  traditions,  and 
thefe  entirely  turned  on  the  antiquity  of 
their  nation,  and  the  exploits  of  their  fore- 
fathers, it  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that 
there  are  more  remains  of  antiquity  among 
them,  than  among  any  other  people  in 
Europe.  Traditions,  however,  concerning 
remote  periods  are  only  to  be  regarded  in 
fo  far  as  they  coincide  with  cotemporary 
writers  of  undoubted  credit  and  veracity. 

No  writers  began  their  accounts  from  a 
more  early  period,  than  the  hiftorians  of 
the  Scots  nation.  Without  records,  or  even 
tradition  itfelf,  they  give  a  long  lift  of 
ancient  kings,  and  a  detail  of  their 
traafadlons,  wnth  a  fcrupulous  exaQnefs. 
One  might  naturally  fuppofe,  that,  when 
they  had  no  authentic  annals,  they  fhould, 
at  ieaft,  have  recourie  to  the  traditions 
of  their  country,  and  have  reduced  ihem 
into  a  regular  fyftem  of  hiftory.  Of 
both  they  Teem  to  have  been  equally  defti- 
tute.  Born  in  the  low  country,  and  ftran- 
gers  to  the  ancient  language  of  their  na- 
tion, 
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tion,  they  contented  themfelves  with  copy- 
ing from  one  another,  and  retailing  the 
fame  fidions,  in  a  new  colour  and  drefs. 

John  Fordun  was  the  firft  who  collefled 
thofe  fragments  of  the  Scots  hiftory,  which 
had  efcaped  the  brutal  policy  of  Edward  I. 
and  reduced  them  into  order.  His  accounts, 
in  fo  far  as  they  concerned  recent  tranf- 
adions,  deferved  credit :  beyond  a  certain 
period,  they  were  fabulous  and  unfatil- 
fadory.  Some  time  before  Fordun  wrote, 
the  king  of  England,  in  a  letter  to  the  pope, 
had  run  up  the  antiquity  of  his  nation  to  a 
very  remote  sera.  Fordun,  polTeffed  of  all 
the  national  prejudice  of  the  age,  was  un- 
wilUng  that  his  country  fhould  yield,  in 
point  of  antiquity,  to  a  people,  then  its 
rivals  and  enemies.  Deftitute  of  annals  in 
Scotland,  he  had  recourfe  to  Ireland,  which, 
according  to  the  vulgar  errors  of  the  times, 
was  reckoned  the  firft  habitation  of  the 
Scots.  He  found,  there,  that  the  Irilh 
bards  had  carried  their  pretenfions  to  an- 
tiquity as  high,  if  not  beyond  any  nation  in 
Europe.  It  was  from  theni  he  took  thofe 
improbable  fidions,  which  form  the  firft 
part  of  his  hiftory. 

The  writers  that  fucceeded  Fordun  im- 
plicitly followed  his  fyftem,  though  they 
fometimes  varied  from  him  in  their  rela- 
tions of  particular  tranfadions,  and  the 
9  order 
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order  of  fucceffion  of  their  kings.  As  they 
had  no  new  lights,  and  were,  equally  with 
him,  unacquainted  with  the  traditions  of 
their  country,  their  hiftories  contain  little 
information  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
Scots.  Even  Buchanan  himfelf,  except  the 
elegance  and  vigour  of  his  ftyle,  has  very 
little  to  recommend  him.  Blinded  with 
political  prejudices,  he  feemed  more  anxious 
to  turn  the  fidions  of  his  predeceflbrs  to 
his  own  purpofes,  than  to  detedt  their  mif- 
reprefentations,  or  inveftigate  truth  amidft 
the  darknefs  which  they  had  thrown  round 
it.  It  therefore  appears,  that  little  can  be 
collected  from  their  own  hiftorians,  con- 
cerning the  firft  migration  of  the  Scots 
into  Britain. 

That  this  ifland  was  peopled  from  Gaul 
admits  of  no  doubt.  Whether  colonies 
came  afterwards  from  the  north  of  Europe 
is  a  matter  of  mere  fpeculation.  When 
South  Britain  yielded  to  the  power  of  the 
Romans,  the  unconquered  nations  to  the 
north  of  the  province  were  diftinguiflied 
by  the  name  of  Calcdonicms.  From  their 
very  name,  it  appears,  that  they  were  of 
thole  Gauh^  who  poiTelTed  themfelves  ori- 
ginally of  Britain,  It  is  compounded  of 
two  Celtic  words,  Gael  fignifying  Celts,  or 
Gauls,  and  Dim  or  Do?i,  a  hill;  fo  that 
Cael-do72.,  or  Caledonians,  is  as  much  as  to 
3  ^^y» 
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fay,  the  Celts  of  the  hill  country.  The  High- 
landers, to  this  day,  call  themfelves  Gael, 
and  their  language  Gaelic^  or  Galic^  and  their 
country  Cae'Luch^  which  the  Romans  foften- 
ed  into  Caledonia.  This,  of  iticlf,  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  deironrtrate,  they  are  the  genuine 
defcendants  of  the  ancient  Caledonians,  and 
not  a  pretended  colony  of  Scots,  who  fettled 
firft  in  the  north,  in  the  third  or  fourth 
century. 

From  the  double  meaning  of  the  word 
Cael^  which  fignifies  Jlrangers^  as  w^ell  as 
Gauls,  or  Celts^  fome  have  imagined,  that 
the  anceftors  of  the  Caledonians  were  of  a 
different  race  from  the  reft  of  the  Britons, 
and  that  they  received  their  name  upon 
that  account.  This  opinion,  fay  thev,  is 
fupported  by  Taciuis,  wlio,  from  feveral 
circumftances,  concludes,  that  the  Cale- 
donians were  of  German  extracSlion.  A 
difcuflion  of  a  point  fo  intricate,  at  this 
diftance  of  time,  could  neither  be  fatisfac- 
tory  nor  important. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  thii-d,  and 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  we  meet 
with  the  S.:cts  in  the  north.  Porphyrius  * 
makes  the  firft  mention  of  them  ab^  ut  that 
time.  As  the  Scots  were  not  hea;.;I  of  be- 
fore that  period,  moft  writers  fuppofed  them 

*  St.  Hierom.  ad  Ctefiphon. 

Vol.  II.  R  to 
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to  have  been  a  colony,  newly  come  to  Bri- 
tain, and  that  the  Picis  were  the  only  ge- 
nuine defcendants  of  the  ancient  Caledonians. 
This  miftake  is  eafily  removed.  The  Cale- 
donians, in  procefs  of  time,  became  natu- 
rally divided  into  two  diPiindl  nations,  as 
pofTeffing  parts  of  the  country  entirely 
different  in  their  nature  and  foil.  The 
weftern  coaft  of  Scotland  is  hilly  and  bar- 
ren ;  towards  the  eaft  the  country  is  plain, 
and  fit  for  tillage.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
mountains,  a  roving  and  uncontrouled  race 
of  men,  lived  by  feeding  of  cattle,  and  what 
they  killed  in  hunting.  Their  employment 
did  not  fix  them  to  one  place.  They  re- 
moved from  one  heath  to  another,  as  fuited 
beft  with  their  convenience  or  inclination. 
They  were  not,  therefore,  improperly  called, 
by  their  neighbours,  Scuite,  ox  the  wan- 
dering nation  ;  which  is  evidently  the  origin 
of  the  Roman  name  of  Scoti. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Caledonians,  who 
poffefled  the  eafl:  coaft:  of  Scotland,  as  the 
divifion  of  the  country  was  plain  and  fer- 
tile, applied  themfelves  to  agriculture,  and 
raifing  of  corn.  It  was  from  this,  that  the 
Galic  name  of  the  Fi^s  proceeded  ;  for 
they  are  called,  in  thai  language,  Cruitbnich^ 
i.  e.  the  icheat  or  corn-eaters.  As  the  Fids 
lived  in  a  country  fo  different  in  its  nature 
from  that  poIFerfed  by  the  Scots,  fo  their 
4  national 
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national  chara<f!erfuffered  a  material  change. 
Unobftrucled  by  mountains,  or  lakes,  their 
communication  with  one  another  was  free 
and  frequent.  Society,  therefore,  became 
fooner  ettablifhed  among  them,  than  among 
the  Scots,  and,  confequently,  they  were 
much  fooner  governed  by  civil  magiftrates 
and  laws.  This,  at  laft,  produced  lo  great 
a  difference  in  the  manners  of  the  two  na- 
tions, that  they  began  to  forget  their  com- 
mon origin,  and  almoft  continual  quarrels 
and  animofities  fubfifted  between  them. 
Thefe  animofities,  after  fome  ages,  ended 
in  the  fubverfion  of  the  Pi£lifh  kingdom, 
but  not  in  the  total  extirpation  of  the  na- 
tion, according  to  moft  of  the  Scots  writers, 
who  feemed  to  think  it  more  for  the  ho- 
nour of  their  countrymen  to  annihilate, 
than  reduce  a  rival  people  under  their  obe- 
dience. It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
very  name  of  the  Pi£ts  was  loft,  and  thole 
that  remained  were  fo  completely  incor- 
porated with  their  conquerors,  that  they 
foon  loft  all  memory  of  their  own  origin. 

The  end  of  the  Pidlifh  government  is 
placed  fo  near  that  period,  to  which  au- 
thentic annals  reach,  that  it  is  matter  of 
wonder,  that  we  have  no  monuments  of 
their  language  or  hiftory  remaining.  This 
favours  the  fyftem  I  have  laid  down.  Had 
they  originally  been  of  a  different  race  from 
R  2  the 
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the  Scors,  their  language  of  courfe  would 
be  difFerent.  The  contrary  is  the  cafe. 
The  names  of  places  in  the  Pidlifh  do- 
minions, and  the  very  names  of  their 
kings,  which  are  handed  down  to  us,  are 
of  Galic  original,  which  is  a  convincing 
proof,  that  the  two  nations  were,  of  old, 
one  and  the  fame,  and  only  divided  into 
two  governments,  by  the  effedt  which  their 
fituation  had  upon  the  genius  of  the  people. 
The  name  of  PiSls  is  faid  to  have  been 
given  by  the  Romans  to  the  Caledonians, 
who  pofleffed  the  eaft  cpafl:  of  Scotland, 
from  their  painting  their  bodies.  The 
ftory  is  filly  and  the  argument  abfurd.  But 
let  us  revere  antiquity  in  her  very  follies. 
This  circumftance  made  fome  imagine,  that 
the  Pid:s  were  of  Britifli  extradt,  and  a 
difFerent  race  of  men  from  the  Scots.  That 
more  of  the  Britons,  who  fled  northward 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  Romans,  fettled 
in  the  low  country  of  Scotland,  than  among 
the  Scots  of  the  mountains,  may  be  eafily 
imagined,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
country.  It  was  they  who  introduced 
painting  among  the  Pids.  From  this  cir- 
cumftance, affirm  fome  antiquaries,  pro- 
ceeded the  name  of  the  latter,  to  diftinguifh 
them  from  the  Scots,  who  never  had  that 
art  among  them,  and  from  the  Britons,  who 
difcontinued  it  after  the  Roman  conqueft. 

The 
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The  Caledonians,  moft  certainly,  acquired 
a  confiderable  knowledge  in  navigation,  by 
their  living  on  a  coaft  interfeded  with  many 
arms  of  the  fea,  and  in  iflands,  divided,  qne 
from  another,  by  wide  and  dangerous  firths. 
It  is,  therefore,  highly  probable,  that  they 
very  early  found  their  way  to  the  north 
of  Ireland,  which  is  within  fight  of  their 
own  country.  That  Ireland  was  firft  peo- 
pled from  Britain,  is,  at  length,  a  matter 
that  admits  of  no  doubt.  The  vicinity  of 
the  two  iflands ;  the  exa£l  correfpondence 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  both,  in  point 
of  manners  and  language,  are  fufficient 
proofs,  even  if  we  had  not  the  te  limony 
of*  authors  of  undoubted  veracity  to  con- 
firm it.  The  abettors  of  the  moft  roman- 
tic fyftems  of  Irifh  antiquities  allow  it ; 
but  they  place  the  colony  from  Britain  in 
an  improbable  and  remote  sera.  I  fhall 
eafily  admit,  that  the  colony  of  the  Firboh^ 
confeffedly  the  BelgcE  of  Britain,  fettled  in 
the  fouth  of  Ireland,  before  the  Cael^  or 
Caledonians,  difcovered  the  north  :  hut  it 
is  not  at  all  likely,  that  the  migration  of  the 
Firbolg  to  Ireland  happened  many  centuries 
before  the  Chriftlan  sera. 

The  poem  of  Temora  throws  confiderable 
light  on  this  fubje£t.  The  accounts  given 
in  it   agree  fo  well  with   what  the  ancients 

*  Dio.  Sic.  1.  5. 
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have  delivered  concerning  the  firft  popula- 
tion and  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  that  every 
unbiafled  perfon  will  confefs  them  more 
probable  than  the  legends  handed  down, 
by  tradition,  in  that  country.  It  appears, 
that,  in  the  days  of  Trathal,  grandfather  to 
Fingal,  Ireland  v^as  poireffedby  two  nations; 
the  F/rkl\^  or  Belgce  of  Britain,  who  in- 
habited the  fouth,  and  the  CccI^  who  paffed 
over  from  Caledonia  and  the  Hebrides  to 
Uifter.  The  two  nations,  as  is  ufual  among 
an  iinpolilhed  and  lately  fettled  people,  were 
divided  into  fmall  dynafties,  fubjed  to  petty 
kings,  or  chiefs,  independent  of  one  ano- 
ther. In  this  fituation,  it  is  probable,  they 
continued  long,  without  any  material  re- 
volution in  the  ftate  of  the  ifland,  until 
Croihar,  lord  of  Atha,  a  country  in  Con- 
naught,  the  mod  potent  chief  of  the  Fir- 
hig,  carried  away  Conlama,  the  daughter 
of  Cathmin,  a  chief  of  the  Cael,  who 
poiTeffed  Uliter. 

Conlama  had  been  betrothed  fome  time 
before  to  Turloch,  a  chief  of  their  own 
nation.  Turloch  refenled  the  affront  of- 
fered him  by  Crothar,  made  an  irruption 
into  Connaught,  and  killed  Cormul,  the 
brother  of  Crothar,  who  came  to  oppofe 
his  progrefs.  Crothar  himfelf  then  took 
^rius,  and  either  killed  or  expelled  Tur- 
loch. The  war,  upon  this,  became  general 
between  the  two  nations :  and  [he  Cael  were 

reduce^ 
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reduced  to  the  laft  extremity.  In  this  fitua- 
tion,  they  applied,  for  aid,  to  Trathal  king 
of  Morven,  who  fent  his  brother  Conar, 
already  famous  for  his  great  exploits,  to 
their  relief.  Conar,  upon  his  arrival  in 
Ulfter,  was  chofen  king,  by  the  unanimous 
confent  of  the  Caledonian  tribes,  who  pof- 
fefl'ed  that  country.  The  war  was  renewed 
with  vigour  and  fuccefs ;  but  the  Firbolg 
appear  to  have  been  rather  repelled  than 
fubdued.  In  fucceeding  reigns,  we  learn, 
from  epifodes  in  the  fame  poem,  that  the 
chiefs  of  Atha  made  feveral  efforts  to  be- 
come monarchs  of  Ireland,  and  to  expel 
the  race  of  Conar. 

To  Conar  fucceeded  his  fon  Cormac, 
who  appears  to  have  reigned  long.  In  his 
latter  days  he  feems  to  have  been  driven  to 
the  laft  extremity,  by  an  infurredion  of  the 
Firbolg,  who  fupported  the  pretenfions  of 
the  chiefs  of  Atha  to  the  Irifh  throne.  Fin- 
gal,  who  then  was  very  young,  came  to 
the  aid  of  Cormac,  totally  defeated  Colc- 
ulla,  chief  of  Atha,  and  re-eftabliflied  Cor- 
mac in  the  fole  pofleffion  of  all  Ireland.  It 
was  then  he  fell  in  love  with,  and  took  to 
wife,  Rofcrana,  the  daughter  of  Cormac, 
who  was  the  mother  of  OfTian. 

Cormac  was  fucceeded  in  the  Irifh  throne 

by  his  fon,  Cairbre  :   Cairbre  by  Artho,  his 

Ibn,  who  was  the  father  of  that  Cormac, 
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in  wbofe  minority  the  invafion  of  Swaran 
happened,  which  is  the  lubje£t  of  the  poem 
of  Fin^al  The  family  of  Atha,  who  had 
not  relinquifhed  their  pretenfions  to  the 
Irifh  throne,  rebelled  in  the  minority  of 
Cormac,  defeated  his  adherents,  and  mur- 
dered him  in  the  palace  of  Temora.  Cair- 
bar,  lord  of  Atha,  upon  this  mounted  the 
throne.  His  ufurpation  foon  ended  with 
his  life;  for  Fingal  made  an  expedition 
into  Ireland,  and  reftored,  after  various 
■viciffitudes  of  fortune,  the  family  of  Conar 
to  the  poflelTion  of  the  kingdom.  This 
war  is  the  fubje^l  of  Temora  ;  the  events, 
though  certainly  heightened  andembelliflied 
by  poetry,  feciu,  notwithftanding,  to  have 
their  foundation  in  true  hiflory. 

Temora  contains  not  only  the  hiftory  of 
the  firft  migration  of  the  Caledonians  into 
Ireland  j  it  alfo  preferves  fome  important 
fai^s,  concerning  the  firff  fettlement  of  the 
Tirbolg,  or  Belga  of  Bri'^m,  in  that  king- 
dom, under  their  leader  Larthon,  who  was 
ancei^or  to  Cairbar  and  Caihmor,  who  fuc- 
ceffively  mounted  the  Irilh  throne,  after  the 
death  of  Cormac,  thefon  of  Artho.  1  for- 
bear to  tranfcribe  the  pafTage,  on  account 
of  its  length.  It  is  the  fong  of  Fonar,  the 
bard;  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  fevent 
book  of  Temora.  As  the  generations  from 
Larthon  to  Cathmor,  to  whom  the  epilode 

is 
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is  addrtflcu,  are  not  marked,  as  are  thofe 
of  the  family  of  Conar,  the  firft  king  of 
Ireland,  we  can  form  no  judgment  of  the 
time  of  the  I'etclement  of  the  Firbolg.  It 
is,  however,  probable  it  was  fome  time 
before  the  Co  el,  or  Caledonians,  fettled  in 
Ulfler.  One  important  fadt  may  be  ga- 
thered from  this  hiflory,  that  the  irifh  had 
no  king  before  the  latter  end  of  the  firft 
century.  Fingal  lived,  it  is  fuppofed,  in 
the  third  century  ;  fo  Conar,  the  firft  mo- 
narch of  the  Irifli,  who  was  his  grand- 
uncle,  cannot  be  placed  farther  back  than 
the  clofe  of  the  firft.  To  efiablifh  this  fad, 
is  to  lay,  at  once,  afide  the  pretended  an- 
tiquities of  the  Scots  and  Irifh,  and  to  get 
quit  of  the  long  lift  of  kings  which  the 
latter  give  us  for  a  millennium  before. 

Of  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  it  is  certain, 
nothing  can  be  depended  upon  prior  to  the 
reign  of  Fergus,  the  fon  of  Ere,  who  lived 
in  the  fifth  century.  The  true  hiftory 
of  Ireland  begins  fomewhat  later  than  that 
period.  Sir  James  Ware  *,  who  was  in- 
defatigable in  his  refearches  after  the  an- 
tiquities of  his  country,  rejeds,  as  mere 
fidtion  and  idle  romance,  all  that  is  related 
of  the  ancient  Irifti,  before  the  time  of 
St.  Patrick,  and  the  reign  of  Leogaire.     It 

*  War.  de  antiq.  Hybern.  pras,  p.  i. 
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is  from  this  confideration,  that  he  begins 
his  hiftory  at  the  introdudion  of  ChrilU- 
anity,  remarking,  that  all  that  is  delivered 
down  concerning  the  times  of  paganifm, 
were  tales  of  late  invention,  firangely  mix- 
ed with  anachronifms  and  inconfiftencies. 
Such  being  the  opinion  of  Ware,  who  had  col- 
leded  with  uncommon  induftry  and  zeal,  all 
the  real  and  pretendedly  ancient  manufcripts, 
concerning  the  hiftory  of  his  country,  we 
may,  on  his  authority,  rejedt  the  improba- 
ble and  felf-condemned  tales  of  Keating 
and  O'Flaherty.  Credulous  and  puerile 
to  the  lad  degree,  they  have  difgraced  the 
antiquities  they  meant  to  eftabliili.  It  is 
to  be  vv'iflied,  that  fome  able  Irifliman,  who 
underftands  the  language  and  records  of  his 
country,  may  redeem,  ere  it  is  too  late,  the 
genuine  antiquities  of  Ireland,  from  the 
hands  of  thefe  idle  fabulilis. 

By  comparing  the  hiftory  in  thefe  poems 
with  the  legends  of  the  Scots  and  Irifli 
writers,  and  by  afterwards  examining  both 
by  the  teft  of  the  Roman  authors,  it  is 
eafy  to  difcover  which  is  the  moft  probable. 
Probability  is  all  that  can  be  eftablifned  on 
the  authority  of  tradition,  ever  dubious  and 
uncertain.  But  when  it  favours  the  hypo- 
thefis  laid  down  by  cotemporary  writers  of 
undoubted  veracity,  and,  as  it  were,  finifhes 
the  iigure   of   which   they   only  drew  the 

out- 
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out-lines,  it  ought,  in  the  judgment  of 
fober  reafon,  to  be  preferred  to  accounts 
framed  in  dark  and  diftant  periods,  with 
little  judgment,  and  upon  no  authority. 

Concerning  the  period  of  more  than  a 
century  which  intervenes  between  Fingal 
and  the  reign  of  Fergus,  the  fon  of  Ere 
or  Arcath,  tradition  is  dark  and  contra- 
didory.  Some  trace  up  the  family  of 
Fergus  to  a  fon  of  Fingal  of  that  name, 
who  makes  a  confiderable  figure  in  Oilian's 
poems.  The  three  elder  fons  of  Fingal, 
OfTian,  Fillan,  and  Ryno,  dying  without 
iffue,  the  fuccelhon,  of  courfe,  devolved 
upon  Fergus,  the  fourth  fon,  and  his  pof- 
terity.  This  Fergus,  fay  fome  traditions, 
was  the  father  of  Conga!,  whofe  fon  was 
Arcath,  the  father  of  Fergus,  properly  called 
the  firft  king  of  Scots,  as  it  was  in  his  time 
the  Caely  who  poflefled  the  weftern  coaft 
of  Scotland,  began  to  be  diftinguilhed,  by 
foreigners,  by  the  name  of  Scots.  Frora 
thenceforward,  the  Scots  and  Pi£ts,  as  dif- 
tindl  nations,  became  objedls  of  attention 
to  the  hiiforians  of  other  countries.  The 
internal  ftate  of  the  two  Caledonian  king- 
doms has  always  continued,  and  ever  muft 
remain,  in  obfcurity  and  fable. 

It  is  in  this  epoch  we  muft  fix  the  be- 
ginning of  the  decay  of  that  fpecies  of 
heroifm   which    fubfifted   in   the    days    of 

Finical. 
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Fingal.  There  are  three  ftages  in  human 
fociety.  The  firft  is  the  refult  of  con- 
fanguinity,  and  the  natural  affection  of  the 
members  of  a  family  to  one  another.  The 
fecond  begins  when  property  is  eftablifhed, 
and  men  enter  into  alTociations  for  mutual 
defence,  againft  the  invafions  and  injuftice 
of  neighbours.  Mankind  fubmit,  in  the 
third,  to  certain  laws  and  fubordinations  of 
government,  to  which  they  truft  the  fafety 
of  their  perfons  and  property.  As  the 
firft  is  formed  on  nature,  fo,  of  courfe,  it 
is  the  moft  difinterefted  and  noble.  Men, 
in  the  laft,  have  leifure  to  cultivate  the 
mind,  and  to  reftore  it,  with  reliedion,  to 
a  primseval  dignity  of  fentiment.  The 
middle  ftate  is  the  region  of  complete  bar- 
barifm  and  ignorance.  About  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  century,  the  Scots  and 
Pi6ts  were  advanced  into  the  fecond  ftage, 
and,  confequently,  into  thofe  circumfcribed 
fentiments,  which  always  diftinguiQi  bar- 
barity. The  events  which  foon  after  hap- 
pened did  not  at  all  contribute  to  enlarge 
their  ideas,  or  mend  their  national  charac- 
ter. 

About  the  year  426,  the  Romans,  on 
account  of  domeftic  commotions,  entirely 
forfook  Britain,  finding  it  impoffible  to  de- 
fend fb  diftant  a  frontier.  The  Pids  and 
Scots,  feizing  this  favourable  opportunity, 
2  made 
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made  incurfions  into  the  deferred  province. 
The  Britons,  enervated  by  the  flavery  of 
feveral  centuries,  and  thofe  vices  which 
are  infeparable  from  an  advanced  ftate  of 
civility,  were  not  able  to  v/ithliand  the  im- 
petuous, though  irregular  attacks  of  a  bar- 
barous enemy.  In  the  utmofi:  diflrefs,  they 
applied  to  their  old  mafters,  the  Romans, 
and  (after  the  unfortunate  flate  of  the  Em- 
pire could  not  fpare  aid)  to  the  Saxons, 
a  nation  equally  barbarous  and  brave  with 
the  enemies  of  whom  they  were  fo  much 
afraid.  Though  the  bravery  of  the  Saxons 
repelled  the  Caledonian  nations  for  a  time, 
yet  the  latter  found  means  to  extend  them- 
felves,  confiderably,  tovv^ards  the  fouth.  It 
is,  in  this  period,  we  mult  place  the  origin 
of  the  arts  of  civil  life  among  the  Scots. 
The  feat  of  government  was  removed  from 
the  mountains  to  the  plain  and  more  fertile 
provinces  of  the  fouth,  to  be  near  the 
common  enemy,  in  cafe  of  fudden  incur- 
fions. Inftead  of  roving  through  unfre- 
quented wilds,  in  fearch  of  fubfiitence,  by 
means  of  hunting,  men  applied  to  agricul- 
ture, and  raifing  of  corn.  This  manner  of 
life  was  the  firft  means  of  changing  the 
national  character.  The  next  thing  which 
contributed  to  it  was  their  mixture  with 
ftrangers. 

In 
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In  the  countries  which  the  Scots  had 
conquered  from  the  Britons,  it  is  probable 
the  mod  of  the  old  inhabitants  remained. 
Thefe  incorporating  with  the  conquerors, 
taught  them  agriculture,  and  other  arts, 
which  they  themfelves  had  received  from 
the  Romans.  The  Scots,  however,  in  num- 
ber as  well  as  power,  being  the  mod  pre- 
dominant, retained  flill  their  language,  and 
as  many  of  the  cufloms  of  their  anceftors 
as  fuited  with  the  nature  of  the  country 
they  pofiefifed.  Even  the  union  of  the  two 
Caledonian  kingdoms  did  not  much  affe£t 
the  national  charaifler.  Being  originally 
defcended  from  the  fime  ftock,  the  manners 
of  the  Pids  and  Scots  were  as  fimilar  as  the 
different  natures  of  the  countries  they  poi- 
feffcd  permitted. 

What  brought  about  a  total  change  in  the 
genius  of  the  Scots  nation,  was  their  wars, 
and  other  tranfadions  with  the  Saxons. 
Several  counties  in  the  fouth  of  Scotland 
were  alternately  podeifcd  by  tlie  two  na- 
tions. They  were  ceded,  in  the  ninth  age, 
to  the  Scots,  and,  it  is  probable,  that  moft 
of  the  Saxon  inhabitants  remained  in  pof- 
feffion  of  their  lands.  During  the  feveral 
conqueflsand  revolutions  in  England^  many 
fled,  for  refuge,  into  Scotland,  to  avoid 
the  oppreiTion  of  foreigners,  or  the  tyranny 
otdomedic  ufurpers;  in  fo  much,  that  the 
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Saxon  race  formed  perhaps  near  one  half 
of  the  Scoitilli  kingdom.  The  Saxon  man- 
ners and  language  daily  gained  ground, 
on  the  tongue  and  cuftoms  of  the  ancient 
Caledonians,  till,  at  laft,  the  latter  were 
entirely  relegated  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
mountains,  who  were  flill  unmixed  with 
ftrangers. 

It  was  after  the  acceffion  of  territory 
which  the  Scots  received,  upon  the  retreat 
of  the  Romans  from  Britain,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Highlands  were  divided 
into  clans.  The  king,  when  he  kept  his 
court  in  the  mountains,  was  confidered,  by 
the  whole  nation,  as  the  chief  of  their 
blood.  Their  fmall  number,  as  well  as  the 
prefence  of  their  prince,  prevented  thofe 
divifions,  which,  afterwards,  fprung  forth 
into  fo  many  feparate  tribes.  VVhen  the  feat 
of  government  was  removed  to  the  fouth, 
thofe  who  remained  in  the  Highlands  were, 
of  courfe,  negleded.  They  naturally  form- 
ed themfelves  into  fmall  focieties,  independent 
of  one  another.  Each  fociety  had  its  own 
RegiiliiSt  who  either  was,  or  in  the  fucceffion 
of  a  few  generations,  was  regarded  as 
chief  of  their  blood.  The  nature  of  the 
country  favoured  an  inftitution  of  this  fort. 
A  few  valleys,  divided  from  one  another 
by  extenfive  heaths  and  impaffable  moun- 
tains, form  the  face  of  the  Elighlands.     In 

thefe 
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thefe  valleys  the  chiefs  fixed  their  refidence. 
Round  them,  and  alnnoft  within  fight  of 
their  dwellings,  were  the  habitations  of 
their  relations  and  dependents. 

The  feats  of  the  Highland  chiefs  were 
neither  difagreeable  nor  inconvenient.  Sur- 
rounded with  mountains  and  hanging 
woods,  they  were  covered  from  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather.  Near  them  ge- 
nerally ran  a  pretty  large  river,  which,  dif- 
charging  ilfelf  not  far  off,  into  an  arm 
of  the  lea,  or  extenfive  lake,  fwarmed  with 
variety  of  filTi.  The  woods  were  ftocked 
w^ith  wild  fowl ;  and  the  heaths  and  moun- 
tains behind  them  were  the  natural  feat  of 
the  red-deer  and  roe.  If  we  make  allow- 
ance for  the  backward  ftate  of  agriculture, 
the  valleys  were  not  unfertile  ;  affording, 
if  not  all  the  conveniencies,  at  leafl  the 
neceffaries,  of  life.  Here  the  chief  lived, 
the  fupreme  judge  and  lawgiver  of  his  own 
people  ;  but  his  fway  was  neither  fevere 
nor  unjuft.  As  the  populace  regarded  him 
as  the  chief  of  their  blood,  fo  he,  in  return, 
confidered  them  as  members  of  his  family. 
His  commands,  therefore,  though  abfolute 
and  decifive,  partook  more  of  the  authority 
of  a  father  than  of  the  rigour  of  a  judge. 
Though  the  whole  territory  of  the  tribe 
was  confidered  as  the  property  of  the  chief, 
yet  his   vaflals   made  him   no  other  confi- 
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deration  for  their  lands  than  fervices,  nei- 
ther burdenfome  nor  frequent.  As  he  fel- 
dom  went  from  home,  he  was  at  no  ex- 
pence.  His  table  vjsis  liippiied  by  hi^  own 
herds,  and  what  his  numerous  attendants 
killed  in  hunting. 

In  this  rural  kind  of  magnificence,  the 
Highland  chiefs  lived,  for  many  ages.  At 
a  diftance  from  the  feat  of  government,  and 
fecured,  by  the  inaccefTiblenefs  of  their  coun- 
try, they  were  free  and  independent.  As 
they  had  little  communication  with  llran- 
gers,  the  cuftoms  of  their  anceftors  re- 
mained among  them,  and  their  language 
retained  its  original  purity.  Naturally  fond 
of  military  fame,  and  remarkably  attached 
to  the  memory  of  their  anceftors,  they  de- 
lighted in  traditions  and  fongs,  concerning 
the  exploits  of  their  nation,  and  el'pecially 
of  their  own  particular  families.  A  I'uccef- 
fion  of  bards  was  retained  in  every  clan,  to 
hand  down  the  memorable  adlions  of  their 
forefathers.  As  Fingal  and  his  chiefs  were 
the  moft  renowned  names  in  tradition,  the 
bards  took  care  to  place  them  in  the  ge- 
nealogy of  every  great  family.  They  be- 
came famous  among  the  people,  and  an 
objed  of  fidion  and  poetry  to  the  bards. 

The  bards  ereded  their  immediate  patrons 
into  heroes,  and  celebrated  them  in  their 
fongs.     As  the  circle  of  their  knowledge 
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was  narrow,  their  ideas  were  confined  In 
proportion.  A  few  happy  expreflions,  and 
the  manners  they  reprefent,  may  pleafe  thofe 
who  underftand  the  language ;  their  cb- 
fcLirity  and  inaccuracy  would  difguft  in  a 
tranflarion.  It  was  chiefly  for  this  reafon, 
that  I  have  rejeded  wholly  the  works  of 
the  bards  in  my  publications.  OfTian  aded 
in  a  more  extenfive  fphere,  and  his  ideas 
ought  to  be  more  noble  and  univerfal  ; 
neither  gives  he,  i  prefume,  fo  many  of 
thofe  peculiarities  which  are  only  under- 
ilood  in  a  certain  period  or  country.  The 
other  bards  have  their  beauties,  but  not  in 
this  fpecies  of  compofition.  Their  rhimes, 
only  calculated  to  kindle  a  martial  fpirit 
among  the  vulgar,  afford  very  little  pleafure 
to  genuine  tafte.  This  obfervation  only 
regards  their  poems  of  the  heroic  kind  ; 
in  every  inferior  fpecies  of  poetry  they  are 
more  fuccefsful.  They  exprefs  the  tender 
melancholy  of  defponding  love,  with  fim- 
pliciiy  and  nature.  So  well  adapted  are  the 
founds  of  the  words  to  the  fentiments,  that, 
even  without  any  knowledge  of  the  language, 
they  pierce  and  difftjlve  the  heart.  Suc- 
ceistul  love  is  expreffed  with  peculiar  ten- 
derrefs  and  elegance.  In  all  their  compo- 
fitions,  except  the  heroic,  which  was  folely 
calculated  to  animate  the  vulgar,  they  give 
us    the    genuine    language   of    the    heart, 

without 
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without  any  of  thofe  affedied  ornamenrs  of 
phrafcology,  which,  though  intended  to 
beautity  kntiments,  diveft  them  of  their 
natural  force.  The  ideas,  it  is  confefled, 
are  too  local,  to  be  admired,  in  another 
language  ;  to  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  manners  they  reprefent,  and  the  fcenes 
they  defcribe,  they  muft  afford  pleafure  and 
fatisfa£tion. 

It  was  the  locality  of  their  defcription  and 
fentiment,  that,  probably,  has  kept  them 
hitherto  in  the  obfcurity  of  an  almoft  loft 
language.  The  ideas  of  an  unpolifhed 
period  are  fo contrary  to  the  prefent  advanced 
ftate  of  fociety,  that  more  than  a  common 
mediocrity  of  tafte  is  required,  to  relifh  them 
as  they  deferve.  Thofe  who  alone  are 
capable  of  transferring  ancient  poetry  into 
a  modern  language,  might  be  better  employed 
in  giving  originals  of  their  own,  were  it 
not  for  that  wretched  envy  and  meannefs 
which  afFeds  to  defpife  cotemporary  genius. 
My  firll:  publication  was  merely  accidental. 
Had  I  then  met  with  lefs  approbation,  my 
after- purfuits  would  have  been  more  pro- 
fitable ;  at  leaft  I  might  have  continued  to 
be  ftupid,  without  being  branded  with 
dulnefs. 

Thefe  poems  may  furnifh  light  to  anti- 
quaries, as  well  as  fome  pleafure  to  the 
lovers  of  poetry.  The  firft  population  of 
S   a  Ireland, 
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Ireland,  its  firfl  kings,  and  feveral  circum- 
ftances,  which  regard  its  connexion  of  old 
with  the  fouth  and  north  of  Britain,  are 
prefented  in  feveral  epifodes.  The  fubjeQ: 
and  cataftrophe  of  the  poem  are  founded 
upon  fad:s,  which  regarded  the  firft  peopling 
of  that  country,  and  the  contefts  between 
the  two  Britifh  nations,  who  originally  in- 
habited that  ifland.  In  a  preceding  part 
of  this  Diflertation,  I  have  fhewn  how  fu- 
perior  the  probability  of  this  fyftem  is  to 
the  undigefted  fidions  of  the  Irifh  bards, 
and  the  more  recent  and  regular  legends 
of  both  Irifh  and  Scottifli  hiftorians.  I 
mean  not  to  give  offence  to  the  abettors  of 
the  high  antiquities  of  the  two  nations, 
though  I  have  all  along  expreifed  my  doubts 
concerning  the  veracity  and  abilities  of  thofe 
who  deliver  down  their  ancient  hiftory. 
For  my  own  part,  I  prefer  the  national 
fame,  arifmg  from  a  few  certain  fads,  to 
the  legendary  and  uncertain  annals  of  ages 
of  remote  and  obfcure  antiquity.  No  king- 
dom now  ellabliflied  in  Europe  can  pretend 
to  equal  antiquity  with  that  of  the  Scots, 
inconfiderable  as  it  may  appear  in  other 
refpeds,  even  according  to  my  fyftem,  fo 
that  it  is  altogether  needlefs  to  fix  its  origin 
a  fiditious  millennium  before. 

Since  the  firft  publication  of  thefe  poems, 
many  infinuations   have    been  made,   and 
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doubts  arifen,  concerning  their  authenticity. 
Whether  thefe  fufpicions  are  fuggefted  by- 
prejudice,  or  are  only  the  efFeds  of  malice, 
I  neither  know  nor  care.    Thofe  who  have 
doubted   my  veracity,  have  paid  a  compli- 
ment  to   my   genius;  and   were   even  the 
allegation  true,  my  felf- denial  might  have 
atoned    for   my  fault.     Without  vanity    I 
fay   it,    1    think    I    could    write    tolerabie 
poetry  ;  and  I  affure  my  antagonifts,   that  I 
fhould  not  tranflate  what  I  could  not  imitate. 
As  prejudice  is  the  effedl  of  ignorance,  I 
am  not  furprized  at  its  being  general.     An 
age   that    produces   few   marks  of  genius 
ought  to  be  fparing  of  admiration.     The 
truth  is,  the  bulk  of  mankind   have  ever 
been  led,  by  reputation  more  than  tafte,  ia 
articles  of  literature.     If  all  the  Romans, 
who  admired  Virgil,   underftood  his  beau- 
ties, he  would  have  fcarce  defervcd  to  have 
come  down  to  us,  through  fo  many  cen- 
turies.     Uniefs   genius  were    in   fafliion, 
Homer  himfelf  might  have  written  in  vain. 
He  that  wiihes  to  come  with  weight,  on  the 
fuperhcial,  muft  ikim  the  furface,  in  their 
own  {hallow  way.     Were  my  aim  to  gain 
the  many,  I  would  write  a  madrigal  fooner 
than   an    heroic  poem.      I.aberius  himfelf 
would   be  always  fure  of  more   followers 
than  Sophocles. 

Some  who  doubt  the  authenticity  of  this 

work,  with  peculiar  acutenefs  appropriate 
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them  to  the  Irifh  nation.  Though  it  is  not 
eafy  to  conceive  how  thefe  poems  can  be- 
long to  Ireland  and  to  me,  at  once,  I  fhall 
examine  the  fubjed,  Vv'ithoiit  further  ani- 
ir.adverfjon  on  the  blunder. 

Of  all  the  nations  defcended  from  the 
ancient  Celia,  the  Scots  and  Irifh  are  the 
mofi  fimilar  in  language,  cufloms,  and  man- 
ners. This  argues  a  more  intimate  con- 
nedlion  between  them,  than  a  remote  de- 
fcent  from  the  great  Celtic  flock.  It  is 
evident,  in  fhort,  that  at  fome  one  period 
or  other,  they  formed  one  fociety,  were 
fubjeift  to  the  lame  government,  and  were, 
in  all  refpeds,  one  and  the  fame  people. 
Kow  they  became  divided,  which  the  co- 
lony, or  which  the  mother  nation,  I  have 
in  another  work  amply  difcuffed.  The 
firft^  circumftance  that  induced  me  to  dif- 
regard  the  vulgarly- received  opinion  of  the 
Hibernian  exiradiion  of  the  Scottifh  nation, 
■was  my  oolsrvations  on  their  ancient  lan- 
guage. That  dialed  of  the  Celtic  tongue, 
i'poken  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  is  much 
more  pure,  more  agreeable  to  its  mother  lan- 
guage, and  more  abounding  with  primi- 
tives, than  that  now  fpoken,  or  even  that 
which  has  been  written  for  fome  centuries 
back,  amongft  the  moft  unmixed  part  of 
the  Iriili  nation.  A  Scotchman,  tolerably 
converfant  in  his  ovv'n  language,  underftands 
^n  Ixifh  compofiticnj  from  that  derivative 
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analogy  which  it  has  to  the  Gaiic  of  North 
Britain.  An  Irifliman,  on  the  other  hand, 
without  the  aid  of  fiudy,  can  never  under- 
ftand  a  compofition  in  the  Galic  tongue. 
This  affords  a  proof;,  that  the  Scotch  Galic 
is  the  mod  original,  and,  confequently,  the 
language  of  a  more  ancient  and  unmixed 
people-  The  Irifh,  however  backward  they 
may  be  to  allow  any  thing  to  the  prejudice 
of  their  antiquity,  feem  inadvertently  to 
acknowledge  it,  by  the  very  appellation  they 
give  to  the  dialeift  they  fpeak.  They  call 
their  own  language  Gaelic,  Einnarcb,  i.  e. 
Caledcnian  Irijh,  when,  on  the  contrary, 
they  call  the  dialed:  of  North  Britain  a 
Chaelic^  or  the  Caledonian  tongue,  emphati- 
cally. A  circumftance  of  this  nature  tends 
more  to  decide  which  is>the  moft  ancient 
nation,  than  the  united  teflimonies  of  a 
whole  legion  of  ignorant  bards  and  fena- 
chies,  who,  perhaps,  never  dreamed  of 
bringing  the  Scots  from  Spain  to  Ireland, 
till  fome  one  of  them,  more  learned  than 
the  reft,  difcovered,  that  the  Romans  called 
the  firft  Iberia^  and  the  latter  Hibemia, 
On  fuch  a  flight  foundation  were  probably 
built  the  romantic  fidions,  concerning  the 
Pvlilefians  of  Ireland. 

From  internal   proofs  it   fufiiciently  ap- 
pears, that  the  poems  publiilied  under  the 
name  of  OfTian,  are  not  of  Iriih  compofi- 
S  4  tion. 
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tion.  The  favourite  chimcEra,  that  Ireland 
is  the  mother  country  of  the  Scots,  is  to- 
tally fubverted  and  ruined.  1  he  fidtions 
concerning  the  antiquities  of  that  country, 
which  v/ere  forming  for  ages,  and  growing 
as  they  came  down,  on  the  hands  of  fuc- 
ceffive  fenackics  and  Jilens,  are  found,  at 
laft,  to  be  the  fpurious  brood  of  modern 
and  ignorant  ages.  To  thofe  who  know- 
how  tenacious  the  Irifh  are,  of  their  pre- 
tended Iberian  defcent,  this  alone  is  proof 
fufTicient,  that  poems,  fo  lubverfive  of  their 
fyftem,  could  never  be  produced  by  an  Hi- 
bernian bard.  But  when  we  look  to  the 
language,  it  is  fo  different  from  the  Irifli 
dialed,  that  it  would  be  as  ridiculous  to 
think,  that  Milton's  Paradife  Lofl  could  be 
wrote  by  a  Scottifh  peafant,  as  to  fuppofe, 
that  the  poems  afcribed  to  OfTian  were  writ 
in  Ireland. 

The  pretenfions  of  Ireland  to  Ofiian  pro- 
ceed from  another  quarter.  There  are 
handed  down,  in  that  country,  traditional 
poems,  concerning  the  Ftc7ia,  or  the  heroes 
of  Fion  Mac  Comnal.  This  Fion,  fay  the 
Irifh  annalifts,  was  general  of  the  militia 
of  Ireland,  in  the  reign  of  Cormac,  in  the 
third  century.  Where  Keating  and  O'Fla- 
herty  learned,  that  Ireland  had  an  evibodied 
militia  fo  early,  is  not  eafy  for  me  to  de- 
termine.    Their  information  certainly  did 

not 
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not  come  from  the  Irifli  poems  concerning 
Fion,  1  have  juft  now,  in  my  hands,  all 
that  remain,  of  thofe  compofitions  ;  bur, 
unluckily- for  the  antiquities  of  Ireland, 
they  appear  to  be  the  work  of  a  very  mo- 
dern period.  Every  ftanza,  nay  almofl 
every  line,  affords  ftriking  proofs,  that  they 
cannot  be  three  centuries  old.  Their  allu- 
fions  to  the  manners  and  cufloms  of  the 
fifteenth  centuiy,  are  To  many,  that  it  is 
matter,  of  wonder  to  me,  how  any  one 
could  dream  ot  their  antiquity.  They  are 
entirely  writ  in  that  romantic  tafle,  which 
prevailed  two  ages  ago.  Giants,  enchanted 
caftles,  dwarfs,  palfreys,  witches  and  ma- 
gicians, form  the  whole  circle  of  the  poet's 
invention.  The  celebrated  Fion  could 
fcarcely  move  from  one  hillock  to  another, 
without  encountering  a  giant,  or  being 
entangled  in  the  circles  of  a  magician. 
Witches,  on  broomfticks,  were  continually 
hovering  round  him,  like  crows;  and  he 
had  freed  enchanted  virgins  in  every  valley 
in  Ireland.  In  fhort,  Fw?i^  great  as  he  was, 
pafled  a  difagreeable  life.  Not  only  had 
he  to  engage  all  the  mifchiefs  in  his  own 
country,  foreign  armies  invaded  him,  affifled 
by  magicians  and  witches,  and  headed  by 
kings,  as  tall  as  the  main-maft  of  a  firft 
rate.  It  muft  be  owned,  however,  that 
Fio?i  was  not  inferior  to  them  in  height. 

A  chos 
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A  chos  air  Cromleach,  c!ruim-ard, 
Chos  eile  air  Crom-meal  diibh, 
Thoga  Fion  le  lamh  mhoir 
An  d'uifge  o  Lubhalr  na  fruth. 

With  one  foot  on  Crotnleach  his  brow, 
The  other  on  Crommal  the  dark, 
Fion  took  up  with  his  large  hand 
The  water  from  Lubar  of  the  ftreams, 

Cromleach  and  Crommal  were  two  mountains 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  another,  in 
Ulfter,  and  the  river  Lubar  ran  through  the 
intermediate  valley.  Th?  property  of  fuch 
a  monfter  ar,  this  Fion.,  1  fhould  never  have 
difputed  with  any  nation.  But  the  bard 
himfelf,  in  the  poem  from  which  the 
above  quotation  is  taken,  cedes  him  to 
Scotland. 

Fion  o  Albin,  fiol  nan  laoich  ! 
Fion  from  Albion,  race  of  heroes ! 

Were  it  allowable  to  contradid  the  authority 
of  a  bard,  at  this  diflance  of  time,  I  iliould 
have  given  as  my  opinion,  that  this  enormous 
Fion  was  of  the  race  of  the  Hibernian  giants, 
of  Ruanus,  or  fome  other  celebrated  name, 
rather  than  a  native  of  Caledonia,  vvhofe 
inhabitants,  now  at  leaft,  are  not  remark- 
able for  their  ftaturc.  As  for  the  poetry, 
I  leave  it  to  the  reader. 

If 
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If  Fion  was  fo  remarkable  for  his  ftatiire, 
his  heroes  had  alfo  other  extraordinary  pro- 
perties. In  weight  all  the  Jons  of  Ji rangers 
yielded  to  the  celebrated  Ton-iofal ;  and  for 
hardnefs  of  fKull,  and,  perhaps,  for  thick- 
nefs  too,  the  valiant  Ofcar  flood  unrivalled 
and  alone.  Ofiian  himfelf  had  many  fm- 
giilar  and  lefs  delicate  qualifications,  than 
playing  on  the  harp ;  and  the  brave  Cu- 
thullin  was  of  fo  diminutive  a  fize,  as  to  be 
taken  for  a  child  of  two  years  of  age,  by 
the  gigantic  Swaran.  To  illuftrat/^  this 
fubject,  I  fhall  here  lay  before  the  reader, 
the  hiPtory  of  fome  of  the  Irifli  poems, 
concerning  Fion  Mac  Comnal.  A  tranflation 
of  thcfe  pieces,  if  wrell  executed,  might  af- 
ford fatisfadiion,  in  an  uncommon  way,  to 
the  Public.  But  this  ought  to  be  the  work 
of  a  native  of  Ireland.  To  draw  forth, 
from  obfcurity,  the  poems  of  my  own 
country,  has  wafted  all  the  time  I  had  al- 
lotted for  the  mufes ;  beHdes,  I  am  too  dif- 
fident of  my  own  abilities,  to  undertake 
fuch  a  vrork.  A  gentleman  in  Dublin  ac- 
cufed  me  to  the  public,  of  committing 
blunders  and  abfurdities,  in  tranOating  the 
language  of  my  own  country,  and  that  be- 
fore  any   tranflation  of    mine  appeared  *, 

How 

*  In  Faulkner's  Dublin  Journal,  of  the  jft  De- 
cember l^Gi,   appeared  the  following  Advertifement : 

two 
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How  the  gentleman  came  to  fee  my  blun- 
ders before  I  committed  them,  is  not  eafy 
to  determine  ;  if  he  did  not  conclude,  that, 
as  a  Scotfman,  and,  of  courfe  defcended  of 
the  Milefian  race,  I  might  have  committed 
feme  of  thofe  overfights,  which,  perhaps 
■very  unjuftly,  are  faid  to  be  peculiar  to 
them. 

From  the  v/hole  tenor  of  the  Irifli  poems, 
concerning  the  Fiona,  it  appear?,  that  Fiofi 
Mac  Comnal  flouriflied  in  the  reign  of  Cor- 
mac,  which  is  placed,  by  the  univerfal  con- 
fent  of  the  fenachies,  in  the  third  century. 
They  even   fix  the  death  of  Fingal  in  the 

two  weeks   before    my  lirfl  publication   appeared   in 
London. 

Speedily  will  be  publiflied,  by  a  gentleman  of  this 
kingdom,  who  hath  been,  for  f.-)me  time  pafl:,  em- 
ployed in  tranfiating  and  writing  hirtorical  notes  to 

FINGAL,     A    Poem, 

Originally  wrote  in  the  IriHi  or  Erfe  language.  In 
the  preface  to  which,  the  tranflator,  who  is  a  perfe<ft 
mafter  of  the  Irifh  tongue,  will  give  an  account  of  the 
manners  and  cufloms  of  the  ancient  Irifii  or  Scotch  j 
and,  therefore,  moft  humbly  intrcats  the  public,  to 
wait  for  his  edition,  which  will  appear  in  a  fhort  time, 
as  he  will  fet  fortii  all  the  blunders  and  sbfurdities  in 
the  edition  now  printing  in  London,  and  fiiew  the 
ignorance  of  the  Lnglifli  translator  in  his  knowledge 
of  Irilh  grammar,  not  underftanding  any  part  of  that 
accidence, 

year 
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year  286,  yet  his  foa  Oflian  is  made  co- 
temporary  with  St.  Patrick,  who  preached 
the  gofpel  in  Ireland  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  age.  Offian,  though,  at  that  time, 
he  muft  have  been  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  of  age,  had  a  daughter  young  enough 
to  become  wife  to  the  faint.  On  account 
of  this  flimily  connexion,  Patrick  of  the 
Pfalms,  for  fo  the  apoftle  of  Ireland  is  em- 
phatically called  in  the  poems,  took  great 
delight  in  the  company  of  Offian,  and  in 
hearing  the  great  actions  of  his  family. 
The  faint  fometimes  threw  off  the  aufterity 
of  his  profeffion,  drunk  freely,  and  had  his 
foul  properly  warmed  with  wine,  to  receive 
v^^ith  becoming  enthufiafm,  the  poems  of 
his  father-in-law.  One  of  the  poems  be- 
gins with  this  piece  of  ufeful  information  : 

Lo  don  rabh  Padric  na  mhur. 
Gun  Saihn  air  uidh,  ach  a  gol, 
Gliluais  e  thigh  Ojfian  mhic  Fhion, 
O  fan  leis  bu  bhinn  a  ghloir. 

The  title  of  this  poem  is  Tcantacb  ?}ior  na 
Fiona.  It  appears  to  have  been  founded 
on  the  fame  ftory  with  the  daUle  of'  Lora, 
The  circumfiances  and  cataftrophe  in  both 
are  much  the  fame  \  hut  the  IriJ]:>  Offian 
difcovers  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  by  an 
unlucky  anachronifm.  After  defcribing 
the  total  route  of  Erragon,  he  very  gravely 
13  concludes 
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concludes  with  this  remarkable  anecdote, 
that  none  of  the  foe  efcaped,  but  a  few, 
who  were  permitted  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Land.  This  circumftance  fixes 
the  date  of  the  compofition  of  the  piece 
feme  centuries  after  the  famous  croifade; 
for,  it  is  evident,  that  the  poet  thought  the 
time  of  the  croifade  fo  ancient,  that  he 
confounds  it  with  the  age  of  Fingal.  Er- 
ragon,  in  the  courfe  of  this  poem,  is  often 
called, 

Riogh  Lochlin  an  do  fliloigh. 
King  of  Denmark  of  two  nations^ 

which  alludes  to  the  union  of  the  king- 
doms of  Norwa:y  and  Denmark,  a  circum- 
flance  which  happened  under  Margaret  de 
Waldemar,  in  the  clofe  of  the  fourteenth 
age.  Modern,  however,  as  this  pretended 
Offian  was,  it  is  certain,  he  lived  before  the 
Irifh  had  dreamed  of  appropriating  Fion^ 
or  Fingal,  to  themfelves.  He  concludes 
the  poem,  with  this  refledion  : 

Na  fagha  fe  comhthrom  nan  n'  arm, 
Erragon  IViac  Annir  nan  lann  glas 
'San  n'  Albin  ni  ii'  abairtair  1  riath 
Agus  ghlaoite  an  n'  Fbiona  as. 

"  Had  Erragon,  fon  of  Annir  of  gleaming 

fwords,  avoided  the  equal  conteft  of  arms, 

2  (fingle 
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(fingle  combat,)  no  chief  fhould  have  after- 
wards been  numbered  in  Albion,  and 
the  heroes  of  Fion  fliould  no  more  be 
named." 

The  next  poem  that  falls  under  our  ob- 
fervation  is  Cath-cabhra^  or, "  The  death  of 
Ofcar.  This  piece  is  founded  on  the  fame 
ftory  which  we  have  in  the  firft  book  of 
Temora.  So  little  thought  the  author  of 
Cath-cabhra  of  making  Ofcar  his  country- 
man, that,  in  the  couife  of  two  hundred 
lines,  of  which  the  poems  confift,  he  puts 
the  following  expreffion  thrice  in  the  mouth 
of  the  hero : 

Albin  an  fa  d'  roina  m'  arach. 
Albion  where  I  was  born  and  bred. 

The  poem  contains  almoft  all  the  incidents 
in  the  firfi:  book  of  Temora.  In  one  cir- 
cumftance  the  bard  differs  materially  from 
Oflian.  Ofcar,  after  he  was  mortally 
wounded  by  Cairbar,  was  carried  by  his 
people  to  a  neighbouring  hill,  which  com- 
manded a  profped  of  the  fea.  A  fleet  ap- 
peared at  a  diftance,  and  the  hero  exclaims 
with  joy, 

Loingeas  mo  flbcan-athair  at'  an 
'S  iad  a  tiachd  le  cabhair  chugain, 
O  Alein  na  n'  iotr.a  ftua^h. 
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"  It  is  the  fleet  of  my  grandfather,  coming 
with  aid  to    our   field,   from   Albion   of 

many  waves !" The  teflirrony  of  this 

bard  is  fufficient  to  confute  the  idle  fidlions 
of  Keating  and  O'Flaherty;  for,  though 
he  is  far  from  being  ancient,  it  is  probable, 
he  flourifhed  a  full  century  before  thefe 
hiftorians.  He  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  a  much  better  Chriflian  than  chrono- 
loger ;  for  Fio?!^  though  he  is  placed  two 
centuries  before  St.  Patrick,  very  devoutly 
recommends  the  foul  of  his  grandfon  to  his 
Redeemer. 

Duan  a  Gharihh  Mac-Starn  is  another 
Irifli  poem  in  high  repute.  The  grandeur 
of  its  images,  and  its  propriety  of  fenti- 
ment,  might  have  induced  me  to  give  a 
tranflation  of  it,  had  not  I  fome  expeda- 
tions,  which  are  now  over,  of  feeing  it  in 
the  colle(ition  of  the  Irifh  OiTian's  poems, 
promifed  twelve  years  fince,  to  the  public. 
The  author  defcends  fomeiimes  from  the 
region  of  the  fublime  to  low  and  indecent 
defcription ;  the  laft  of  which,  the  Irifli 
tranflator,  no  doubt,  will  choofe  to  leave  in 
the  obfcurity  of  the  original.  In  this  piece 
Cuthullin  is  ufed  with  very  little  ceremony, 
for  he  is  oft  called  the  dog  of  Ttwa,  in  the 
county  of  Meath.  This  levere  title  of  the 
redoubtable  CutluUin^  the  mofi:  renowned  of 
Irifli  champions,  proceeded  from  the  poet's 

ignorance 
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ignorance  of  etymology.  Cu,  'uoicc,  or 
commander,  fignifics  alfo  a  dog.  The  poet 
choie  the  laft,  as  the  moft  noble  appellation 
for  his  hero. 

The  fubjed  of  the  poem  is  the  fame  with 
that  of  the  epic  poem  of  Fingal.  Caribh 
MaC'Starn  is  the  fame  with  OfTian's  Swa- 
ran,  the  fon  of  Starno.  His  fingle  combats 
with,  and  his  vidory  over  all  the  heroes  of 
Ireland,  excepting  the  celebrated  dog  of 
Tara^  i.  e.  Cuthullin,  afford  matter  for  two 
hundred  lisscs  of  tolerable  poetry.  Caribt's 
progrefs  in  fearch  of  Cuthullin,  and  his  in- 
trigue with  the  gigantic  Emir-bragal,  that 
hero's  wife,  enables  the  poet  to  extend  his 
piece  to  four  hundred  lines.  This  author, 
it  is  true,  makes  Cuthullin  a  native  of  Ire- 
land ;  the  gigantic  Eniir-bragal  he  calls  the 
guiding  ftar  of  the  n^omen  of  IreJmid.  The 
property  of  this  enormous  lady  i  fhall  not 
difpute  with  him,  or  any  other.  But,  as 
he  fpeaks  with  great  tendernefs  of  the 
daughters  cf  the  co}rJ<7it,  and  throv/s  out 
fome  hints  againft  the  EngliOi  nation,  it  is 
probable  he  lived  in  too  modern  a  period 
to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  ge- 
nealogy of  Cuthullin. 

Another  Irifb  OfTian,  for  there  were 
many,  as  appears  from  their  difference  in 
language  and  fentimenr,  fpeaks  very  dog- 
matically of  Fion  Mac  Comnal,  as  an  Irifh-  " 

Vol.  II.  T  man. 
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man.  Little  can  be  faid  for  the  judgment 
of  this  poet,  and  lefs  for  his  delicacy  of 
fentiment.  The  hiftory  of  one  of  his  epi- 
fodes  may,  at  once,  ftand  as  a  fpecimen  of 
his  want  of  both.  Ireland,  in  the  days  of 
Fio7i^  happened  to  be  threatened  with  an 
invafion,  by  three  great  potentates,  the 
kings  of  Lochlin,  Sweden,  and  France.  It 
is  needlefs  to  infift  upon  the  impropriety  of 
a  French  invafion  of  Ireland  j  it  is  fuffi- 
cient  for  me  to  be  faithful  to  the  language 
of  my  author.  F/o;?,  upon  receiving  in- 
telligence of  the  intended  invafion,  fcnt 
Ca-olt,  OfFian,  and  Ofcar,  to  watch  the  bay, 
in  which  it  v/as  apprehended,  the  enemy 
was  to  land.  Ofcar  was  the  worft  choice 
of  a  fcout  that  could  be  made,  for,  brave  as 
he  was,  he  had  the  bad  property  of  falling 
very  often  alleep  on  his  poft,  nor  was  it 
poffible  to  awake  him,  without  cutting  ofF 
one  of  his  lingers,  or  daQiing  a  large  Hone 
againft  his  head.  When  the  enemy  ap- 
peared, Ofcar,  very  unfortunately,  was 
afleep.  OiTian  and  Ca-olt  confulted  about 
the  method  of  wakening  him,  and  they,  at 
laft,  fixed  on  the  ilone,  as  the  lefs  danger- 
ous expedient. 

Gun  thog  Caoilte  a  chlach,  nach  gan, 
Agus  a  n' aighai'  chiean  gun  bhuailj 
Tri  mil  an  tulloch  gun  chri',  &c, 

*'  Ca-olt 
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"  Ca-olt  took  up  a  heavy  ftonCp  and  ftnick 
it  againft  the  hero's  head.  The  hill  fl:iook 
for  three  miles,  as  tlie  ftone  rebounded  and 
rolled  away."  Ofcar  role  in  wrath,  and  his 
father  gravely  defired  him  to  fpend  his 
rage  on  his  enemies,  which  he  did  to  lb 
good  purpofe,  that  he  fingly  routed  a  whole 
wing  of  their  army.  The  confederate  kings 
advanced,  notwithftanding,  till  they  came 
to  a  narrow  pafs,  poiTefled  by  the  celebrated 
Ton-iofal.  This  name  is  very  fignificant 
of  the  fmgular  property  of  the  hero  who 
bore  it.  Ton-iofal,  though  brave,  was  fo 
heavy  and  unwieldy,  that  when  he  fat 
down,  it  took  the  whole  force  of  an  hundred 
men  to  let  him  upright  on  his  feet  again. 
Luckily  for  the  prefervation  of  Ireland,  the 
hero  happened  to  be  ftanding  when  the 
enemy  appeared,  and  he  gave  fo  good  an  ac^ 
count  of  them,  that  Fion^  upon  his  arrival, 
found  little  to  do,  but  to  divide  the  fpoil 
among  his  foldiers. 

All  thefe  extraordinary  heroes,  Fion, 
Offian,  Ofcar,  and  Ca-olt,  fays  the  poet, 
were 

Siol  Erin  na  gorm  lann. 
The  fom  of  Eki^  of  blue  Jieel 

Neither  fhall    I  much   difpuie    the  matter 

with  him  :  He  has  my  confent  alio  to  ap- 

T  2  propriate 
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propriate  to  Ireland  the  celebrated  Ton- 
iofal.  1  fhall  only  fay,  that  they  are  dif- 
ferent perfons  from  thofe  of  the  fame  name, 
in  the  Scotch  poems ;  and  that,  though  the 
ftupendous  valour  of  the  firft  is  fo  remark- 
able, they  have  not  been  equally  lucky  with 
the  latter,  in  their  poet.  It  is  fomewhat 
extraordinary,  that  Fion,  who  lived  fome 
ages  before  St.  Patrick,  fwears  like  a  very 
good  Cliiiiiian  : 

Air  an  Dia  do  chum  gach  cafe. 
By  God-y  ivho  /hoped  every  cafe. 

It  is  worthy  of  being  remarked,  that,  in  the 
line  quoted,  Oflian,  who  lived  in  St.  Pa- 
trick's days,  feems  to  have  underftood  fome- 
thing  of  the  Englifh,  a  language  not  then 
fubfiftiflg.  A  perfon,  more  fanguine  for 
the  honour  of  his  country  than  I  am,  might 
argue  from  this  circumftance,  that  this  pre- 
tendedly  Iri ih  Offian  was  a  native  of  Scot- 
land ;  for  my  countrymen  are  univerfally 
allowed  to  have  an  exclufive  right  to  the 
fecond- fight. 

From  the  inftances  given,  the  reader  may 
form  a  complete  idea  of  the  Irifh  compo- 
fitions  concerning  the  Fiona.  The  greateft 
part  of  them  make  the  heroes  of  Fion, 

Siol  Ai.BiN  a  n'nioma  raoile. 

The  race  of  Albion  of  ynany  firths. 

The 


f 
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The  reft  make  them  natives  of  Ireland. 
But,  the  truth  is,  that  their  authority  is  of 
little  confequence  on  either  fide.  From  the 
inftances  I  have  given,  they  appear  to  have 
been  the  work  of  a  very  modern  period. 
The  pious  ejaculations  they  contain,  their 
allufions  to  the  manners  of  the  times,  fix 
them  to  the  fifteenth  century.  Had  even 
the  authors  of  thefe  pieces  avoided  all  al- 
lufions to  their  own  times,  it  is  impofTible 
that  the  poems  could  pafs  for  ancient,  in 
the  eyes  of  any  perfon  tolerably  converfant 
with  the  Irifii  tongue.  The  idiom  is  fo 
corrupted,  and  fo  many  words  borrowed 
from  the  Englifh,  that  the  language  muft 
have  made  confiderable  progrefs  in  Ireland 
before  the  poems  were  written. 

It  remains  now  to  fhew,  how  the  Irifb 
bards  begun  to  appropriate  the  Scottifli  Of- 
fian  and  his  heroes  to  their  own  country. 
After  the  Englilh  eonqueft,  many  of  the 
natives  of  Ireland,  averfe  to  a  foreign  yoke, 
either  adually  were  in  a  ftate  of  hoftility 
with  the  conquerors,  or,  at  leaft,  paid  little 
regard  to  their  government.  The  Scots, 
in  thofe  ages,  were  often  in  open  war,  and 
never  in  cordial  friendiliip  with  the  Englifh. 
The  fimilarity  of  manners  and  language, 
the  traditions  concerning  their  common 
origin,  and  above  all,  their  having  to  do 
with  the  fame  enemy,  created  a  free  and 
T  3  friendly 
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friendly  intercourfe  between  the  Scutlifh  and 
Irifli  nations.  As  the  cuftom  of  retaining' 
bards  and  fenachies  was  common  to  both  ; 
fo  each,  no  doubt,  had  formed  a  fvftem  of 
hiflory,  it  ^natters  not  how  much  I'oever 
fabulous,  concerning  their  refpedlive  ori- 
gin. It  was  the  natural  policy  of  the  times, 
to  reconcile  the  traditions  of  both  nations 
together,  and,  if  pofTible,  to  reduce  them 
from  the  fame  original  llock. 

The  Saxon  manners  and  language  had, 
at  that  time,  made  great  progrels  in  the 
fouth  of  Scotland.  The  ancient  language, 
and  the  traditional  hiflory  of  the  nation, 
became  confined  entirely  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Highlands,  then  fallen,  from  feveral 
concurring  circumftances,  into  the  lafi:  de- 
gree of  ignorance  and  barbarifm.  The 
Irifh,  who,  for  fome  ages  before  the  con- 
queff,  had  poifeffed  a  competent  fhare  of 
that  kind  of  learning,  which  then  prevailed 
in  Europe,  found  it  no  difficult  matter  to 
impofe  their  own  ndions  on  the  ignorant- 
Highland  fenachies.  By  flattering  the  va- 
nity of  the  Higlanders,  with  their  long  lift 
of  Heremonian  kings  and  heroes,  they, 
without  contradldion,  affumed  to  them- 
lelves  the  charafter  of  being  the  mother- 
nation  of  the  Scots  of  Britain.  At  this 
time,  certainly,  was  eftablifhed  that  Hiber- 
nian fyflem  of  the  original  of  the  Scots, 
I  which 
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which  afterwards,  for  want,  of  any  other, 
was  univerfally  received.  The  Scots  of  the 
low-country,  who,  by  lofing  the  language 
of  their  anceftors,  loft,  together  with  it, 
their  national  traditions,  received,  impli- 
citly, the  hiftory  of  their  country,  from 
Irifh  refugees,  or  from  Highland  fenachies, 
perfuadcd  over  into  the  Hibernian  fyftem. 

Thefe  circumrtances  are  far  from  being 
ideal.  We  have  remaining  many  particular 
traduions,  which  bear  teftimony  to  a  fadt, 
of  itlelf  abundantly  probable.  What  makes 
the  matter  inconteftible  is,  that  the  ancient 
traditional  accounts  of  the  genuine  origin 
of  the  Scots,  have  been  handed  down  with- 
out interruption.  Though  a  few  ignorant 
fenachies  might  be  perfuaded  out  of  their 
own  opinion,  by  the  fmoothnefs  of  an  Irifh 
tale,  it  was  impoffible  to  eradicate,  from 
among  the  bulk  of  the  people,  their  own 
national  traditions.  Thefe  traditions  after- 
wards fo  much  prevailed,  that  the  High- 
landers continue  totally  unacquainted  with 
the  pretended  Hibernian  extract  of  the 
Scots  nation.  Ignorant  chronicle  writers, 
Grangers  to  the  ancient  language  of  their 
country,  preferved  only  from  falling  to  the 
ground  fo  improbable  a  (lory. 

This  fubjedt,  perhaps,  is  purfued  further 

than   it   deferves ;  but   a  difcufTion   of  the 

pretenfions  of  Ireland,  was  become  in  fome 

T  4  '    meafure 
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meafure  neceffary.  If  the  Irifh  poems, 
concerning  the  Fiona.,  fliould  appear  ridi- 
culous, it  is  but  juftice  to  obferve,  that  they 
are  fcarcely  more  fo  than  the  poems  of 
other  nations,  at  that  period.  On  other 
fubjeds,  the  bards  of  Ireland  have  difplayed 
a  genius  for  poetry.  It  was,  alone,  in  mat- 
ters of  antiquity,  that  they  were  monftrous 
in  their  fables.  Their  love-fonnets,  and 
their  elegies  on  the  death  of  perfons  worthy 
or  renowned,  abound  with  fimplicity,  and 
a  wild  harmony  of  numbers.  They  be- 
come more  than  an  atonement  for  their  er- 
rors, in  every  other  fpecies  of  poetry.  But 
the  beauty  of  thefe  fpecies,  depends  fo  much 
on  a  certain  ciirioja  felicitas  of  expreffion 
in  the  original,  that  they  muft  appear  much 
to  difadvantage  in  another  language. 
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AMONG  the  monuments  remaining  of 
the  ancient  ftate  of  nations,  few  are 
more  valuable  than  their  poems  or  fongs. 
Hiftory,  when  it  treats  of  remote  and  dark 
ages,  is  feldom  very  inftrudive.  The  .be- 
ginnings of  fociety,  in  every  country,  are 
involved  in  fabulous  confufion;  and  though 
they  were  not,  they  would  furniih  few 
events  worth  recording.  But,  in  every 
period  of  fociety,  human  manners  are  a 
curious  fpedacle ;  and  the  raoft  natural 
pidures  of  ancient  manners  are  exhibited 
in  the  ancient  poems  of  nations.  Thefe 
prefent  to  us,  what  is  much  more  valuable 
than  the  hi^ory  of  fuch  tra.nladions  as  a 

rude 
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rude  age  can  afford,  The  hiftory  of  human 
imagination  and  paffion.  They  make  us 
acquainted  with  the  notions  and  feelings  of 
our  fellow-creatures  in  the  moft  artlefs  ages ; 
difcovering  what  objeds  they  admired,  and 
what  pleafures  they  purfued,  before  thofe 
refinements  of  fociety  had  taken  place, 
which  enlarge  indeed,  and  diverfify  the 
tranfadions,  but  difguife  the  manners  of 
mankind. 

Befides  this  merit,  which  ancient  poems 
have  with  philofophical  obfervers  of  human 
nature,  they  have  another  Vv'ith  perfons  of 
tafte.  They  promife  feme  of  the  higheft 
beauties  of  poetical  writing.  Irregular  and 
unpoliihed  we  may  exped  the  producllons 
of  uncultivated  ages  to  be;  but  abounding, 
at  the  fame  time,  with  that  enthufiafm,  that 
vehemence  and  fire,  which  are  the  foul  of 
poetry.  For  many  clrcumfiances  of  thofe 
times  which  we  call  barbarous,  are  favour- 
able to  the  poetical  fpirit.  That  ftate,  in 
which  human  nature  flioots  wild  and  free, 
though  unfit  for  other  improvements,  cer- 
tainly encourages  the  high  exertions  of 
fancy  and  paffion. 

In  the  infancy  of  focieties,  men  live  feat- 
tered  and  difperfed,  in  the  midft  of  folitary 
rural  fcenes,  where  the  beauties  of  nature 
are  their  chief  entertainment.  They  meet 
with    many   objeds,     to   them    new   and 

ftrange; 
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ftrange  ;  their  wonder  and  furprize  are  fre- 
quently excited  ;  and  by  the  fudden  changes 
of  fortune  occurring  in  their  iinfettled  ftate 
of  life,  their  paffions  are  raifed  to  the  ut- 
moft,  their  paffions  have  nothing  to  reftraiii 
them :  their  imagination  has  nothing  to 
check  it.  They  difplay  themfelves  to  one 
another  without  difguife  :  and  converfe  and 
adl  in  the  uncovered  fimplicity  of  nature. 
As  their  feelings  are  (Irong,  fo  their  lan- 
guage, of  itfelf,  aflumes  a  poetical  turn. 
Prone  to  exaggerate,  they  defcribe  every 
thing  in  the  ftrongefi:  colours ;  which  of 
courfe  renders  their  fpeech  piiflurefque  and 
figurative.  Figurative  language  owes  its 
rife  chiefly  to  two  caufes ;  to  the  want  of 
proper  names  for  objeds,  and  to  the  in- 
fluence of  imagination  and  paffion  over  the 
form  of  expreffion.  Both  thefe  caufes  con- 
cur in  the  infancy  of  fociety.  Figures  are 
commonly  confidered  as  artificial  modes  of 
fpeech,  devifed  by  orators  and  poets,  after 
the  world  had  advanced  to  a  i-efined  ftate. 
The  contrary  of  this  is  the  truth.  Men 
never  have  ufed  fo  many  figures  of  fl:yle,  as 
in  thofe  rude  ages,  when,  befides  the  power 
of  a  warm  imagination  to  fuggefl:  lively 
images,  the  want  of  proper  and  precife 
terms  for  the  ideas  they  would  exprefs, 
obliged  them  to  have  recourfe  to  circumlo- 
cution, metaphor,  comparifon,  and  all  thofe 

fubftituted 
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fubilituted  forms  of  expreffion,  which  give 
a  poetical  air  to  language.  An  American 
chief,  at  this  day,  harangues  at  the  head  of 
his  tribe,  in  a  more  bold  and  metaphorical 
ftyle,  than  a  modern  European  would  ad- 
venture to  life  in  an  Epic  poem. 

In  the  progrefs  of  fociety,  the  genius 
and  manners  of  men  undergo  a  change 
more  favourable  to  accuracy  than  to  fpright- 
linefs  and  fublimity.  As  the  world  ad- 
vances, the  underftanding  gains  ground 
upon  the  imagination  ;  the  underftanding 
is  more  exercifed ;  the  imagination,  lefs. 
Fewer  objects  occur  that  are  new  or  fur- 
prizing.  Men  apply  themfelves  to  trace 
the  caufes  of  things ;  they  corred  and  re- 
fine one  another  ;  ihey  fubdue  or  difguife 
their  paflions;  they  form"  their  exterior 
manners  upon  one  uniform  ftandard  of  po- 
litenefs  and  civility.  Human  nature  is 
pruned  according  to  method  and  rule. 
Language  advances  from  fterility  to  copiouf- 
nefs,  and  at  the  fame  time,  from  fervour 
and  enthufiafm,  to  corre<Stnefs  and  preci- 
fion.  Style  becomes  more  chaftej  but  lefs 
animated.  The  progrefs  of  the  world  in 
this  refpedt  reiembles  the  progrefs  of  age 
in  man.  The  powers  of  imagination  are 
moft  vigorous  and  predominant  in  youth  ; 
thofe  of  the  underftanding  ripen  more 
flowly,  and  often  attain  not  to  their  matu- 
rity, 
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rity,  till  the  imagination  begins  to  flag. 
Hence,  poetry,  which  is  the  child  of  ima- 
gination, is  frequently  moft  glowing  and 
animated  in  the  firft  ages  of  fociety.  As 
the  ideas  of  our  youth  are  remembered 
with  a  peculiar  pleafure  on  account  of  their 
livelinels  and  vivacity  ;  fo  the  moft  an- 
cient poems  have  often  proved  the  greateft 
favourites  of  nations. 

Poetry  has  been  faid  to  be  more  ancient 
than  profe :  and  however  paradoxical  fuch 
an  affertion  may  feem,  yet,  in  a  qualified 
fenfe,  it  is  true.  Men  certainly  never  con- 
verfed  with  one  another  in  regular  num- 
bers ;  but  even  their  ordinary  language 
would  in  ancient  times,  for  the  reafoas  be- 
fore affigned,  approach  to  a  poetical  ftyle ; 
and  the  firft  compofitions  tranfmitred  to 
pofterity,  beyond  doubt,  were,  in  a  literal 
fenfe,  poems  ;  that  is,  compofitions  in  v/hich 
imagination  had  the  chief  hand,  formed 
into  fome  kind  of  numbers,  and  pronounced 
with  a  mufical  modulation  or  tone.  Mufic 
or  fong  has  been  found  cocEval  with  fociety 
among  the  moft  barbarous  nations.  The 
only  fubjedts  which  could  prompt  men,  in 
their  firft  rude  ftate,  to  utter  their  thoughts 
in  compofitions  of  any  length,  were  fuch  as 
naturally  afl'umed  the  tone  of  poetry ; 
praifes  of  their  gods,  or  of  their  anceftors  ; 
coinmemorations  of  their  own  warlike  ex- 
ploits ; 
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ploits ;  or  lamentations  over  their  misfor- 
tunes. And  before  writing  was  invented, 
no  other  compofitions,  except  fongs  or 
poems,  could  take  fuch  hold  of  the  ima- 
gination and  memory,  as  to  be  preferved 
by  oral  tradition,  and  handed  down  from 
one  race  to  another. 

Hence  we  may  exped  to  find  poems 
among  the  antiquities  of  all  nations.  It  is 
probable  too,  that  an  extenfive  fearch  would 
difcover  a  certain  degree  of  refemblance 
among  all  the  moft  ancient  poetical  pro- 
dudions,  from  whatever  country  they  have 
proceeded.  In  a  fimilar  ftate  of  manners, 
fimilar  objecfls  and  paffions  operating  upon 
the  imaginations  of  men,  will  ftamp  their 
produdions  with  the  fame  general  charadler. 
Some  diverfity  will,  no  doubt,  be  occafioned 
by  climate  and  genius.  But  mankind  never 
bear  fuch  refembling  features,  as  they  do 
in  the  beginnings  of  lociety.  Its  fubfequent 
revolutions  give  rife  to  the  principal  dif- 
tindtions  among  nations ;  and  divert,  into 
channels  widely  feparated,  that  current  of 
human  genius  and  manners,  which  defcends 
origiually  from  one  fpring.  What  we  have 
been  long  accuftomed  to  call  the  oriental 
vein  of  poetry,  becaufe  fome  of  the  earlieft 
poetical  productions  have  come  to  us  from 
the  Eaft,  is  probably  no  more  oriental  than 
occidental  ;  it  is  charaderillical  of  an  age 
,     2  rather 
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rather  than  a  country;  and  belongs,  in  fome 
meafure,  to  all  nations  at  a  certain  period. 
Of  this  the  works  of  Oflian  feem  to  furnifli 
a  remarkable  proof. 

Our  prefent  fubjed  leads  us  to  inveftigate 
the  ancient  poetical  remains,  not  fo  much 
of  the  eaft,  or  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
as  of  the  northern  nations  ;  in  order  to 
difcover  whether  the  Gothic  poetry  has  any 
refemblance  to  the  Celtic  or  Galic,  which 
we  are  about  to  confider.  Though  the 
Goths,  under  which  name  we  ufually  com- 
prehend all  the  Scandinavian  tribes,  were  a 
people  altogether  fierce  and  martial,  and 
noted,  to  a  proverb,  for  their  ignorance  of 
the  liberal  arts,  yet  ihey  too,  from  the  ear- 
lied  times,  had  their  poets  and  their  fongSi 
Their  poets  were  diftinguifhed  by  the  title 
of  Sca/ders,  and  their  fongs  were  termed 
Fy/es  *'.       Saxo   Grammaticus,    a     Danidi 

hilloriaa 

*  Glaus  Wormius,  in  the  appendix  to  his  Treatifa 
de  Literatura  Runica,  has  given  a  particular  account 
of  the  Gothic  poetry,  commonly  called  RUnic,  from 
Rimes,  which  fignifies  the  Gothic  letters.  He  informs 
us  that  there  were  no  fewer  than  136  different  kinds 
of  meafure,  or  verfe,  ufed  in  their  l^yfes ;  and  though 
we  are  accuftomed  to  call  rhyme  a  Gothic  invention, 
he  fays  exprefsly,  that  among  all  thefe  meafures,  rhyme, 
or  correfpondence  of  final  fyllables,  was  never  em- 
ployed. He  analyfes  the  liru£ture  of  one  of  thefe  kinds 
of  verfe,  that  in  which  the  poem  of  Lodbrog,  after- 
wards quoted,  is  written  j  which  exhibits  a  very  fin- 
gular   fpecies  of  harn;ony,   if  it  can  be  allowed  that 

Vol.  il.  U  name, 
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hiftorian  of  confiderable  note  who  flourlfhed 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  informs  us  that 

name,  depending  neither  upon  rhyme  nor  upon  me- 
trical feet,  or  quantity  of  fyllables,  but  chiefly  upon 
the  number  of  the  fyllables,  and  the  difpofition 
of  the  letters.  In  every  ftanza  was  an  equal  number 
of  lines:  in  every  line  fix  fyllables.  In  each  diftich, 
it  was  requifite  that  three  words  fliould  begin  with  the 
fame  letter  ;  two  of  the  correfponding  words  placed  in 
the  firft  line  of  the  diftich,  the  third,  in  the  fecond  line. 
In  each  line  were  alfo  required  two  fyllables,  but  never 
the  final  ones,  formed  either  of  the  fame  confonants, 
or  fame  vowels.  As  an  example  of  this  meafure, 
Olaus  gives  us  thefe  two  Latin  lines  conftru£tcd 
exactly  according  to  the  above  rules  of  Runic 
verfe : 

Chriftus  caput  noftrum 
Coronet  te  bonis. 

The  initial  letters  of  Chriftus,  Caput,  and  Coronet, 
make  the  three  correfponding  letters  of  the  diftich. 
In  the  firft  line,  the  firil  fyllables  of  Chriftus  and  of 
noftrum  ;  in  the  fecond  line,  the  on  in  coronet  and  in 
bonis  make  the  requifite  correfpondence  of  fyllables. 
Frequent  inverfions  and  tranfpofitions  were  permitted 
in  this  poetry  ;  which  would  naturally  follow  from 
fuch  laborious  attention  to  the  collocation  of  words. 

The  curious  in  this  fubjecft  may  confult  likcwife 
Dr.  Hicks's  Thefaurus  Linguarum  Septentrionalium  ; 
particularly  the  23d  chapter  of  his  Grammatica  Anglo- 
Saxonica  &  Mslo-Gothica ;  where  they  will  find  a 
full  account  of  the  ftrudture  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  verfe, 
which  nearly  refembled  the  Gothic.  They  will  find 
alfo  feme  fpecimens  both  of  Gothic  and  Saxon  poetry. 
An  extraft,  which  Dr.  Hicks  has  given  from  the  work 
of  one  of  the  Danifti  Scalders,  entitled  Hervarer  Saga, 
containing  an  evocation  from  the  dead,  may  be  found 
in  the  6th  volume  of  Mifcellany  Poems,  publilhed  by 
Mr.  Dryden. 

very 
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very  many  of  thefe  fongs,  containing  the 
ancient  traditionary  Hories  of  the  country, 
were  found  engraven  upon  rocks  in  the 
old  Runic  character,  feveral  of  which  he 
has  tranilated  into  Latin,  and  inferted  into 
his  Hiflory.  But  his  verfions  are  plainly 
fo  paraphraftical,  and  forced  into  fuch  an 
imitation  of  the  flyle  and  the  meafures  of 
the  Roman  poets,  that  one  can  form  no 
judgment  from  them  of  the  native  fpirit  of 
the  original.  A  more  curious  monument 
of  the  true  Gothic  poetry  is  preferved  by 
Olaus  Wormius  in  his  book  de  Literatura 
Runica.  It  is  an  Epicedium,  or  funeral 
fong,  compofed  by  Regner  Lodbrog ;  and 
tranilated  by  Olaus,  word  for  word  from 
the  original.  This  Lodbrog  was  a  king  of 
Denmark,  who  lived  in  the  eighth  century, 
famous  for  his  wars  and  vidories;  and  at 
the  fame  time  an  eminent  Scalder  or  poet. 
It  was  his  misfortune  to  fall  at  laft  into  the 
hands  of  one  of  his  enemies,  by  whom  he 
was  thrown  into  prifon,  and  condemned  to 
be  deftroyed  by  ferpents.  In  this  fituation 
he  folaced  himlelf  with  rehearfmg  all  the  ex- 
ploits of  his  life.  The  poem  is  divided  into 
twenty-nine  ftanzas,  of  ten  lines  each;  and 
every  ftanza  begins  with  thefe  words,  Pug- 
navimus  enfibus,  We  have  fought  with  our 
fwords.  Olaus's  verfion  is  in  many  places 
ib  obfcure  as  to  be  hardly  intelligible.  I 
U  2  have 
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have  fubjolned  the  whole  below,  exadly 
as  he  has  publifhed  it ;  and  fhall  tranflate 
as  much  as  may  give  the  Englifh  reader 
an  idea  of  the  fpirit  and  ftrain  of  this  kind 
of  poetry  *. 

We 


(( 


*  I. 

Pugnavimus  enfibus 
Haud  poft  longum  tempus 
Cum  in  Gotlandia  acceflimus 
Ad  ferpentis  immenfi  necem 
Tunc  impetravimus  Thoram 
Ex  hoc  vocarunt  me  virum 
Quod  ferpentem  transfodi 
Hirfutam  braccam  ob  illam  cedem. 
Cufpide  i£lum  intuli  in  colubrum 
Fero  lucidorum  ftupendiorum. 

2. 
Multum  juvenis  fui  quando  acqulfivimus 
Orientem  verfus  in  Oreonico  freto 
Vulnerum  amnes  avidas  ferae 
Et  flavipedi  avi 
Accepimus  ibidem  fonuerunt 
Ad  fublimes  galeas 
Dura  ferra  inagnam  efcani 
Omnis  erat  oceanus  vulnus 
Vadavit  corvus  in  fanguine  CKforum. 

3- 
Alte  tullmus  tunc  lanceas 
Quando  viginti  annos  numeravimus 
Kt  celebrem  laudem  comparavimus  pafllm 
Vicimus  otSto  barones 
In  oricnte  ante  Dimini  portum 
Aquila;  impetravimus  tunc  fufficientem 
Horpitii  fumptum  in  ilia  ftrage 

Sudor 
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**  We  have  fought  with  our  fwords.  I 
**  was  young,  when,  towards  the  eaft,  in 
**  the  bay  of  Oreon,  v\^e  made  torrents  of 
'*  blood  flow,  to  gorge  the  ravenous  bead 

"  of 

Sudor  decidit  in  vulnerum 
Oceano  perdidit  excrcitus  astatem, 

4- 
Pugnae  fa£la  copia 
Cjm  Heliingianos  poftulavimus 
Ad  aulum  Odiiii 

Naves  direximus  in  odium  Viftulse 
Macro  potuit  turn  mordere 
Omnis  erat  vulnus  unda 
Terra  rubefa£ta  Calido 
Frendebat  gladius  in  loricas 
Gladius  findebat  Clypeos. 

.  .        .  5- 

Memini  neminem  tunc  fugifle 
Priufquam  in  navibus 
Heraudus  in  bello  caderet 
Non  findit  navibus 
Alius  baro  praeftantior 
Mare  ad  portum 
In  navibus  longis  poll  ilium 
Sic  attulit  princeps  paffim 
Alacre  in  bellum  cor. 

6. 
Excrcitus  abjecit  clypeos 
Cum  hafta  volavit 
Ardua  ad  virorum  pe6lora 
Momordit  Scarforum  cautes 
Gladius  in  pugna 

U  3  San- 
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"  of  prey,  and  the  yellow-footed  bird. 
**  There  refounded  the  hard  fteel  upon  the 
"  lofty  helmets  of  men.  The  whole  ocean 
'*  was  one  wound.     The  crow  waded  in 

"  the 

Sanguineus  erat  Clypeus 
Antequam  Rafno  rex  caderet 
Fluxit  ex  virorum  capitibus 
Calidus  in  loricas  fudor. 

Habere  potuerunt  turn  corvi 
Ante  Indirorum  infulas 
Sufficientem  praedam  dilaniandam 
Acquifivimus  feris  carnivoris 
Plenum  prandium  unico  a6lu 
Difficile  erat  unius  facere  mentionem 
Oriente  fole 
Spicula  vidi  pungere 
Propulerunt  arcus  ex  fe  ferra. 


Altum  mugierunt  enfes 
Antequam  in  Laneo  campo 
Eiflinus  rex  cecidit 
Proceffimus  auro  ditati 
Ad  terram  proftratorum  dimicandum 
Gladius  fecuit  Clypeorum 
Pi6turas  in  galearum  conventu 
Cervicum  muftum  ex  vulneribus 
Diffufum  per  cerebrum  liffum. 

9- 

Tenuimus  Clypeos  in  fanguine 
Cum  haftam  unximus 
Ante  Boring  holmum 

Telorum 
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«'  the  blood  of  the  flain.     When  we  had 

*'  numbered  twenty  years,   we  lifted  our 

*'  fpears  on  high,  and  every  where  fpread 

*'  our  renown.     Eight  barons  we  overcame 

*'  in  the  eaft,  before  the  port  of  Diminum; 

**  and  plentifully  we  feafted  the  eagle  in 

"  that 

Telorum  nubes  difrumpunt  clypeum 
Extrufit  arcus  ex  fe  metallum 
Volnir  cecidit  in  conflidu 
Non  erat  illo  rex  major 
Coefi  difperfi  late  per  littora 
Ferae  ampledebantur  efcam. 

10. 
Pugna  manifefte  crefcebat 
Antequam  Freyr  rex  caderet 
In  Flandorum  terra 
Csepit  caeruleus  ad  incidendum 
Sanguine  illitus  in  auream 
Loricam  in  pugna 
Durus  armorum  mucro  olim 
Virgo  deploravit  matutinam  lanienam 
Multa  prasda  dabatur  feris. 

II. 

Centies  centenos  vidi  jacere 

In  navibus 

Ubi  ^nglanes  vocatur 

Navigavimus  ad  pugnam 

Per  fex  dies  antequam  exercitus  caderet 

Tranfegimus  mucronum  miflam 

In  exortu  folis 

Coadlus  eft  pro  noftris  gladiis 

Valdiofur  in  belle  occumbere. 

U  4.  Ruit 
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'*  that  flaughter.  The  warm  ftream  of 
"  wounds  ran  into  the  ocean.  The  army 
**  fell  before  us.     When  we  fleered  our 

"  fhips 

12. 

Ruit  pluvia  fanguinis  de  gladiis 
Prasceps  in  Bardafyrde 
Pallidum  corpus  pro  accipitribus 
Murmuravit  arcus  ubi  mucro 
Acriter  moidebat  Loricas 
i  In  confliftu 

Odini  Pileus  Galea 

Cucurrit  arcus  ad  vulnus 

Yenenate  acutus  confperfus  fudore  fanguineo,, 

Tenuimus  magica  fcuta 
Alte  in  pugnse  ludo 
Ante  Hiadningum  finum 
Videre  licuit  turn  viros 
Qui  gladiis  lacerarunt  Clypeos 
In  gladiatorio  murmure 
Galeae  attritas  virorum 
Erat  ficut  fplendidam  virginem 
In  ledo  juxta  fe  collocare. 

14. 
Dura  venit  tempeftas  Clypeis 
Cadaver  cecidit  in  terram, 
In  Nortumbria 
Erat  circa  niatutinum  tempus 
Hominibus  neceflum  erat  fugere 
Ex  praelio  ubi  acute 
Caffidis  campos  mordebant  gladii 
Erat  hoc  veluti  Juvenem  viduam 
Jn  primaria  fede  ofculari. 

Her- 
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"  fhips  into  the  mouth  of  the  Viftula,  we 
'*  fent  the  Helfingians  to  the  Hall  of  Odin. 
*'  Then  did  the  fword  bite.     The  waters 

"  were 


'5- 

Herthiofe  evafit  tortunatus 
In  Auflralibus  Orcadibus  ipfe 
ViiSloriae  in  noftris  hominibus 
Cogebatur  in  armorum  nimbo 
Rogvaldus  occumbere 
Ifte  venit  fummus  fuper  accipitres 
Lu6lus  in  gladiorum  ludo 
Strenue  jadtabat  concuflbr 
GalcEE  fanguinis  teli. 

16. 
Quilibet  jacebat  tranfverfim  fupra  alium 
Guadebat  pugna  lastus 
Accipiter  ob  gladiorum  ludum 
Non  fecit  aquilam  aut  aprum 
Qui  Irlandiam  gubernavit 
Conventus  fiebat  ferri  &  Clypei 
Marftanus  rex  jejunis 
Fiebat  in  vedras  iinu 
Praeda  data  corvis. 

Bellatorem  multum  vidi  cadere 

Mante  ante  machaeram 

Virum  in  mucronum  diffidio 

Filio  meo  incidit  mature 

Gladius  juxta  cor 

Egiilus  fecit  Agnerum  fpoliatum 

Impertertitum  virum  vita 

Sonuit  lancea  prope  Hamdi 

Grifeam  loricam  fplendebant  vexilla. 

Ver- 
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"  were  all  one  wound.  The  earth  was 
*'  dyed  red  with  the  warm  ftream.  The 
*'  fword  rung  upon  the  coats  of  mail,  and 

"  clove 


Verborum  tenaces  vidi  diifecare 

Haut  minutim  pro  lupis 

Endili  maris  enfibus 

Erat  per  Hebdomadae  fpacium 

Qiiafi  mulieres  vinum  apportarent 

Rubefadae  erant  naves 

Valde  in  ftrepitu  armorum 

ScifTa  erat  lorica 

In  Scioldungorum  praelio. 

19. 
Pulchricomum  vidi  crepufculafcere 
Virginis  amatorem  circa  matutinum 
Et  confabulationis  amicum  viduarum 
Erat  ficut  calidum  balneum 
Vinei  vafis  nympha  portaret 
Nos  in  Ilae  freto 
Antiquam  Orn  rex  caderet 
Sanguineum  Clypeum  vidi  ruptum 
Hoc  invertit  virorum  vitam. 

20. 
Egimus  gladiorum  ad  casdem 
Ludum  in  Lindis  infula 
Cum  regibus  tribus 
Pauci  potuerunt  inde  laetari 
Cecidit  multus  in  rictum  ferarum 
Accipiter  dilaniavit  carnem  cum  lupo 
Ut  fatur  inde  difcederet 
Hybernorum  fanguis  in  oceanum 
Copiofe  decidit  per  madationis  tempos. 

AJte 
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"  clove  the  bucklers  in  twain.  None  fled 
**  on  that  day,  till  among  his  fhips  Herau- 
"  dus  fell.  Than  him  no  braver  baron 
"  cleaves  the  fea  with  fhips;  a  cheerful 

"  heart 

2T. 

Alte  gladius  mordebat  Clypeos 
Tunc  cum  aurei  colons 
Hafta  fricabat  loricas 
Videre  licuit  in  Onlugs  infula 
Per  fecula  multum  poft 
Ibi  fuit  ad  gladiorum  ludos 
Reges  proceflerunt 
Rubicundum  erat  circa  infulam 
Ar  volans  Draco  vulnerum, 

22. 
Quid  eft  viro  forti  morte  certius 
Etfi  ipfe  in  armorum  nimbo 
Adverfus  collocatus  fit 
Saspe  deplorat  aetatem 
Qui  nunquam  premitur 
Malum  ferunt  timidum  incitare 
Aquilam  ad  gladiorum  ludum 
Meticulofus  venit  nufpiam, 
Cordi  fuo  ufui. 

23- 

Hoc  numero  sequum  ut  procedat 
In  conta£lu  gladiorum 
Juvenis  unus  contra  alterum 
X^on  retrocedat  vir  a  viro 
Hoc  fuit  viri  fortis  nobilitas  diu 
Semper  debet  amoris  amicus  virginum 
Audax  efTe  in  fremitu  armorum. 

Hoc 
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"  heart  did  he  ever  b,ring  to  the  combat. 
"  Then  the  hod  threw  away  their  Ihields, 
**  when  the  uphfted  fpear  flew  at  the  breafts 

"  of 

24. 

Hoc  videtur  mihi  re  vera 

Quod  fata  fequimur 

Rarus  tranfgreditur  fata  Parcarum 

Non  deftinavi  Ellae 

De  vitse  exitu  meae 

Cum  egoTanguinem  femimortuus  tegerem 

Et  naves  in  aquas  protrufi 

Paffim  impetravimus  turn  feris 

Efcam  in  Scotiae  finubus. 

25- 
Hoc  ridere  me  facit  Temper 
Quod  Balderi  patris  fcamna 
Parata  fcio  in  aula 
Bibemus  cerevifiam  brevi 
Ex  concavis  crateribus  craniorum 
Non  gemit  vir  fortis  contra  mortem 
Magnifici  in  Odini  domibus 
Non  venio  defperabundis 
Verbis  ad  Odini  aulam. 

26. 
Hie  vellent  nunc  omnes 
Filii  Aflaugae  gladiis 
Amarum  bellum  excitare 
Si  exade  fcirent 
Calamitates  noftras 
Quem  non  pauci  angues 
Venenati  me  difcerpunt 
Matrem  accepi  meis 
Filiis  ita  ut  corda  valeant. 

Valde 
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"  of  heroes.  The  fword  bit  the  Scarfian 
«  rocks ;  bloody  was  the  fhield  in  battle, 
"  until  Rafno  the  king  was  flain.  From 
*'  the  heads  of  warriors  the  warm  fweat 


27. 

Valde  inclinatur  ad  hagreditatem 
Crudele  flat  nocumentum  a  vipera 
Anguis  inhabitat  aulam  cordis 
Speramus  alterius  ad  Othini 
Virgam  in  Ellae  fanguine 
Filiis  meis  livefcet 
Sua  ira  rubefcet 
Non  acres  juvenes 
Seflionem  tranquillam  facient. 

28. 
Habeo  quinquagies 
Pr^elia  fub  fignis  faiSla 
Ex  belli  invitation^-  &  femel 
Minime  putavi  hominum 
Quod  me  futurus  eflet 
Juvenis  didici  mucronem  rubefacere 
Alius  rex  praeftantior 
Nos  Afae  invitabunt 
Non  eft  lugenda  mors, 

29. 
Fert  animus  finire 
Invitant  me  Dyfae 
Quas  ex  Othini  aula 
Othinus  mihi  mifit 
Laetus  cerevifiam  cum  Afis 
In  fumma  fede  bibam 
Vitas  elapfe  funt  horse 
Ridens  moriar. 


"  ftreamed 
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•'  ftreamed  down  their  armour.  The  crow3 
*'  around  the  Indirian  illands  had  an  ample 
**  prey.  It  were  difficult  to  Tingle  out  one 
*'  among  fo  many  deaths.  At  the  rifing 
*'  of  the  fun  I  beheld  the  fpears  piercing 
"  the  bodies  of  foes,  and  the  bows  throw- 
"  ing  forth  their  fteel-pointed  arrows. 
*'  Loud  roared  the  fwords  in  the  plains  of 
"  Lano. — The  virgin  long  bewailed  the 
"  (laughter  of  that  morning." — In  this 
ftrain  the  poet  continues  to  defcribe  feveral 
other  military  exploits.  The  images  are 
not  much  varied:  the  noife  of  arms,  the 
ftreaming  of  blood,  and  the  feafting  the 
birds  of  prey,  often  recurring.  He  men- 
tions the  death  of  two  of  his  fons  in  battle  ; 
and  the  lamentation  he  defcribes  as  made 
for  one  of  them  is  very  fingular.  A  Gre- 
cian or  Roman  poet  would  have  introduced 
the  virgins  or  nymphs  of  the  wood,  bewail- 
ing the  untimely  fall  of  a  young  hero.  But, 
fays  our  Gothic  poet,  "  When  Rogvaidus 
"  w^as  (lain,  for  him  mourned  all  the  hawks 
*'  of  heaven,"  as  lamenting  a  benefadlor 
who  had  fo  liberally  fupplied  them  with 
prey ;  "  for  boldly,"  as  he  adds,  "  in  the 
"  ftrife  of  fwords,  did  the  breaker  of  hel- 
"  mets  throw  the  fpear  of  blood." 

The  poem  concludes  with  fentiments  of 
the  higheft  bravery  and  contempt  of  death. 

*'  What 
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What  is  fiiore  certain  to  the  brave  man 
than  death,  though  amidft  the  ftorm  of 
fwords,  he  ftands  always  ready  to  oppofe 
it  ?  He  only  regrets  this  life  who  hath 
never  known  diftrefs.  The  timorous 
man  allures  the  devouring  eagle  to  the 
field  of  battle.  The  coward,  wherever 
he  comes,  is  ufelefs  to  himfelf.  This  I 
efteem  honourable,  that  the  youth  fhould 
advance  to  the  combat  fairly  matched  one 
againft  another  j  nor  man  retreat  from 
man.  Long  was  this  the  warrior's  higheft 
glory.  He  who  afpires  to  the  love  of 
virgins,  ought  always  to  be  foremoft  in 
the  roar  of  arms.  It  appears  to  me  of 
truth,  that  we  are  led  by  the  Fates.  Sel- 
dom can  any  overcome  the  appoint- 
ment of  deuiny.  Little  did  1  forefee  that 
Ella  *  was  to  have  my  life  in  his  hands, 
in  that  day  when  fainting  I  concealed  my 
blood,  and  pufhed  forth  my  ihips  into 
the  waves ;  after  we  had  fpread  a  repaft 
for  the  beads  of  prey  throughout  the 
Scottifh  bays.  But  this  makes  me  al- 
ways rejoice  that  in  the  halls  of  our  fa- 
ther Balder  [or  Odinj  I  know  there  are 
feats  prepared,  where,  in  a  fliort  time, 
we  fhall  be  drinking  ale  out  of  the  hollow 

*  This  was  the  name  o»*^  his  enemy  who  had  con- 
demned him  to  death. 

7  "  flculU 


(( 
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"  fkulls  of  our  enemies.  In  the  houfe  of 
•*  the  mighty  Odin,  no  brave  man  laments 
*'  death.  1  come  not  with  the  voice  of  de- 
fpair  to  Odin's  hall.  How  eagerly  would 
all  the  fons  of  Aflauga  now  ru(h  to  war, 
"  did  they  know  the  diftrefs  of  their  fa- 
"  ther,  whom  a  multitude  of  venomous  fer- 
*'  pents  tear  !  I  have  given  to  my  children 
**  a  mother  who  hath  filled  their  hearts 
*'  with  valour.  I  am  fad  approaching  to 
*'  my  end.  A  cruel  death  awaits  me  from 
"  the  viper's  bite.  A  fnake  dwells  in  the 
"  midft  of  my  heart.  I  hope  that  the 
"  fword  of  fome  of  my  fons  iliall  yet  be 
"  ftained  with  the  blood  of  Ella,  The 
•'  valiant  youths  will  wax  red  with  anger, 
*'  and  will  not  fit  in  peace.  Fifty  and  one 
*'  times  have  I  reared  the  ftandard  in  bat- 
**  tie.  In  my  youth  I  learned  to  dye  the 
"  fword  in  blood  :  my  hope  was  then,  that 
**  no  king  among  men  would  be  more  re- 
*'  nowned  than  me.  The  goddeffes  of 
*'  death  will  now  Toon  call  me ;  I  mufl:  not 
*'  mourn  my  death.  Now  I  end  my  fong. 
*'  The  goddeffes  invite  me  away ;  they 
"  whom  Odin  has  fent  to  me  from  his 
**  hall.  I  will  fit  upon  a  lofty  feat, 
*•  and  drink  ale  joyfully  with  the  god- 
*'  deffes  of  death.  The  hours  of  my 
*'  life  are  run  out.  I  will  fmile  when  I 
"  die." 

I  This 
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This  is  fuch  poetry  as  we  might  expert 
from  a  barbarous  nation.  It  breathes  a 
moft  ferocious  fpirit.  It  is  wild,  harfli, 
and  irregular ;  but  at  the  fame  time  ani- 
mated and  ftrong;  the  ftyle,  in  the  ori- 
ginal, full  of  inverfions,  and,  as  we  learn 
from  fome  of  01aus*s  notes,  highly  meta- 
phorical and  figured. 

But  when  we  open  the  works  of  Oflian, 
a  very  different  fcene  prefents  itfelf.  There 
we  find  the  fire  and  the  enthufiafm  of  the 
moft  early  times,  combined  with  an  amazing 
degree  of  regularity  and  art.  We  find  ten- 
dernefs,  and  even  delicacy  of  fentiment, 
greatly  predominant  over  fiercenefs  and  bar- 
barity. Our  hearts  are  melted  with  the  fofteft 
feelings,  and  at  the  fame  time  elevated  with 
the  higheft  ideas  of  magnanimity,  genero- 
fity,  and  true  heroifm.  When  we  turn 
from  the  poetry  of  Lodbrog  to  that  of 
Oflian,  it  is  like  pafling  from  a  favage 
defert,  into  a  fertile  and  cultivated  country. 
How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ?  Or  by 
what  means  to  be  reconciled  with  the  re- 
mote antiquity  attributed  to  thefe  poems  .'' 
This  is  a  curious  point ;  and  requires  to  be 
illuftrated. 

That  the  ancients  Scots  were  of  Celtic 
original,  is  paft  all  doubt.  Their  con- 
formity with  the  Celtic  nations  in  language, 
manners,  and  religion,  proves  it  to  a  full  de- 

YoL.  11.  X  monftra- 
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monftration.    The  Celtcc,  a  great  and  mighty 
people,  altogether  diftind  from  the  Goths  and 
Teuiones,    once    extended   their  dominion 
over  all  the  weft  of  Europe  j    but  feem  to 
have    hiid    their    moft    full    and    complete 
eftablifliment  in  Gaul.     Wherever  the  Celtce 
or  Gauls  are  mentioned  by  ancient  writers, 
we  feldom  fail  to  hear  of  their  Druids  and 
their  Bards  ;     the  inftitution  of  which  two 
orders,  was  the  capital  diftindion  of  their 
manners  and  policy.     The  Druids  were  their 
philofophers  and  priefts  ;    the  Bards,  their 
poets  and  recorders  of  heroic  adions :    And 
both    thefe    orders    of   men    feem  to  have 
fubfifted  among  them,  as  chief  members  of 
the   ftate,  from   time  immemorial  *.     We 
muft  not  therefore  imagine   the   Celtss  to 
have   been    altogether    a    grofs    and    rude 
nation.      They   poffefl'ed  from  very  remote 
ages  a  formed  fyflem  of  difcipline  and  man- 
ners, which   appears   to  have   had   a  deep 
and  lading  influence.     Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus   gives    them   this   exprefs   teftimony, 

*  T§iOi  (puXa  ruv  n^afjuvuv  ^lapsoovTUi  In.  Bap^oi  tb 
•3^  iciTSi;^  y^  Apii^xi,  Baphi  jwev  Liy.vr)Ta\  >^  TTOinTOt, 
Strabo.  lib.  iv. 

E'jcr;  Trap'  uu-oii  >tj  ttoiyiTx]  [xsXuu^  kj  BapJajoi/o/xot^acrii'. 
Btoi  0£  /^/Iht'  opyoivcov^  TCiig  Xu^aig  ofxciuv,  »j  y.sv  vfA.vicri,  iff 
Je  13\xa-(py}ij.iicTi.     Diodor.  Sicul.  1.  5. 

Ta  ai  olif-ic-aaTa  ccuruv  ektiv  o»  Ka?^)iy.ivoi  (iaphi.  TTOir.roci 
o^iiToi  ril'x.ai/ncriy.ET  uor,^  iTTctmi  ^tj/ovTff.  Pofidonius  ap. 
Athenaeum,  1.  6. 

that 
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that  there  fiouriflied  among  them  the  ftud}'- 
of  the  mod:  laudable  arts  ;  introduced  by  the 
Bards,  whofe  office  it  was  to  fing  in  heroic 
verfe  the  gallant  adiions  of  illuftrious  men ; 
and  by  the  Druids,  who  lived  together  in 
colleges  or  focieties,  after  the  Pythagorean 
manner,  and  pinlofophizing  upon  the  high- 
eft  fubjeds,  afferted  the  immortality  of  the 
human  foul  *.  Though  Julius  G^far,  in 
his  account  of  Gaul,  docs  not  exprefsly 
mention  the  Bards,  yet  it  is  plain,  that 
under  the  title  of  Druids,  he  comprehends 
that  whole  college  or  order  ;  of  which  the 
Bards,  who,  it  is  probable,  were  the  difci- 
ples  of  the  Druids,  undoubtedly  made  a 
part.  It  deferves  remark,  that,  according 
to  his  account,  the  Druidical  inftitution  firft 
took  rife  in  Britain  and  paffed  from  thence 
into  Gaul ;  fo  that  they  who  afpired  to  be 
thorough  mailers  of  that  learning  were  wont 
to    refort  to   Britain.      He   adds  too,  that 

*  Per  haec  loca  (fpeaking  of  Gaul)  hominibus 
paulatim  excultis  viguere Jiudia  laudabilium  do£irinarum ; 
inchoata  per  Bardos  &  liuhages  &  Druidas.  Et  Bardi 
quidem  fortia  virorum  iiluftriurn  fa£ta  heroicis  com- 
pofita  verfibus  cum  dulcibus  lyrae  modulis  cantitarunt^ 
Euhages  vero  fcrutantes  ferium  &  fublimia  naturae 
pandere  conabantur.  Inter  ho?,  Druidee  ingeniis  cel- 
fiores,  ut  audloritas  Pythagorze  decrevit,  fodalitiis 
adftridi  confortiis,  queftionibus  altarum  occultarumque 
rerum  eredi  funt ;  &:  defpancStes  humana  pronuntiarunt 
animasimmortales.     Amm.Marcellinus,  1. 15.  cap. 9. 

X  2  fuch 
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fuch  as  were  to  be  initiated  among  the 
Druids,  were  obliged  to  commit  to  their 
memory  a  great  number  of  verfes,  info- 
much  that  fome  employed  twenty  years  in 
this  courfe  of  education  ;  and  that  they 
did  not  think  it  lawful  to  record  thefe  poems 
in  writing,  but  facredly  handed  them  down 
by  tradition  from  race  to  race  *. 

So  ftrong  was  the  attachment  of  the  Cel- 
tic nations  to  their  poetry  and  their  bards, 
that,  amidft  all  the  changes  of  their  govern- 
ment and  manners,  even  long  after  the  order 
of  the  Druids  was  extin£t,  and  the  nation- 
al religion  altered,  the  bards  continued  to 
flourifli ;  not  as  a  fet  of  ftrolling  fongfters, 
like  the  Greek  ' Aoi^oi  or  Rhapfodifts,  in 
Homer's  time,  but  as  an  order  of  men 
highly  refpeded  in  the  ilate,  and  fupported 
by  a  pubHc  eftablifhment.  We  find  them, 
according  to  the  teftimonies  of  Strabo  and 
Diodorus,  before  the  age  of  Auguftus  Ca^far; 
and  we  find  them  remaining  under  the  fame 
name,  and  exercifing  the  fame  fundions  as 
of  old,  in  Ireland,  and  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  almoft  down  to  our  own  times. 
It  is  well  known  that  in  both  thefe  coun- 
tries, every  Regtdus  or  chief  had  his  own 
bard,  who  was  confidered  as  an  officer  of 
rank  in  his  court ;    and  had  lands  affigned 

*  Vid.  Caefar  de  Bello  Gall.  lib.  6. 

him,. 
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him,  which  defcended  to  his  family.  Of 
the  honour  in  which  the  bards  were  held, 
many  inftances  occur  in  Oflian's  poems.  On 
all  important  occafions,  they  were  the  am- 
bafladors  between  contending  chiefs  ;  and 
their  perfons  were  held  facred.  "  Cairbar 
**  feared  to  ftretch  his  fword  to  the  bards, 
"  though  his  foul  was  dark.  Loofe  the 
**  bards,  faid  his  brother  Cathmor,  they 
"  are  the  fons  of  other  times.  Their  voice 
*'  fhall  be  heard  in  other  ages,  when  the 
*'  kings  of  Temora  have  failed." 

From  all  this,  the  Celtic  tribes  clearly 
appear  to  have  been  addidled  in  fo  high 
a  degree  to  poetry,  and  to  have  made  it 
fo  much  their  ftudy  from  the  earlieft  times, 
as  may  remove  our  wonder  at  meeting  with 
a  vein  of  higher  poetical  refinement  among 
them,  than  was  at  firft  fight  to  have  been 
expeded  among  nations,  whom  v^e  are  ac- 
cuftomed  to  call  barbarous.  Barbarity,  I 
muft  obferve,  is  a  very  equivocal  term  ;  it 
admits  of  many  different  forms  and  degrees ; 
and  though,  in  all  of  them,  it  excludes 
poliflied  manners,  it  is,  however,  not  in- 
confiftent  with  generous  fentiments  and 
tender  aifedions  *.     What  degrees  of  friend- 

fliip, 

*  Surely  among  the  v.?Ild  Laplanders,  if  any  where, 

barbarity  is  in  its  moft  perfed  ftate.      Yet  their  love- 

fongs,  which  Scheffer  has  given  us  in  his  Lapponia, 

X  3  are 
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fhip,  love,  and  heroifm,  may  pofTibly  be 
found  to  prevail  in  a  rude  ftate  of  fociety, 
po  one  can  fay.  Aftoniiliing  inftances  of 
them  we  know,  from  hiftory,  have  fome>- 
times  appeared  :  and  a  few  charaders  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  thofe  high  qualities,  might 
lay  a  foundation  for  a  fet  of  manners  being 

are  a  proof  that  natural  tendernefs  of  fentiment  may 
be  found  in  a  country,  into  which  the  leaft  glimmer- 
ing of  fcience  has  never  penetrated.  To  moit  Englifh 
readers  thefe  fongs  are  well  known  by  the  elegant 
tranflations  of  them  in  the  Spectator,  No.  366  and 
400.  I  fhall  fiibjoin  Schefter's  Latin  verfion  of  one 
of  them,  which  has  the  appearance  of  being  ftridlly 
literal. 

So],  dariflimum  cmitte  lumen  in  paludem  Orra. 
Si  enjfus  in  fumma  picearum  cacumina  fcirem  me  vi- 
fiirum  Orra  paludem,  in  ca  eniterer,  ut  viderem  inter 
qiK>s  arnica,  mea  cfTet  Acres ;  omnes  fufcinderem 
frutices  ibi  enatos,  omncs  ramos  pra-fecarem,  hos 
virentes  ramos.  Curfum  nubium  eflem  fecutus,  que 
iter  fuum  inftituunt  verfus  paludem  Orra,  fi  ad  te 
Yolare  pofTem  alis,  cornicum  alis.  Sed  niihi  defunt 
ala;,  alae  querquedula?,  pedefque,  anferum  pedes  plan- 
V£ve  bonae,  quae  deferre  me  valeant  ad  te.  Satis  ex- 
pe£lafi:i  diu  ;  per  tot  dies,  tot  dies  tuos  optimos,  oculis 
tuis  jucundiffimis,  corde  tuo  amicilHmo.  Qiiod  fi 
longiffime  velles  effugere,  cito  tamen  te  confequerer. 
Qiiid  firmius  validiufve  effe  poteft  quam  contorti  nervi, 
catcnaeve  fcrrejE,  quae  durifiimc  ligant  ?  Sic  amor 
contorquet  caput  noftrum,  mutat  cogitationes  &  fen- 
tentias.  Puerorum  volunta?,  voluntas  venti ;  juvenum 
cogitationes,  longae  cogitationes.  Q^ios  fi  audirem  om- 
nes, a  via,  a  via  jufta  declinarcm.  Unum  eft  confilium 
quod  capiam  ;  ita  fcio  viam  rediorem  mc  repcrturum. 
.Schcfferi  Lapponia,  cap.  25. 

introduced 
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introduced  into  the  fongs  of  the  bards, 
more  refined,  it  is  probable,  and  exalted, 
according  to  the  ufual  poetical  licence,  than 
the  real  manners  of  the  country.  In  par- 
ticular, with  refpe(5l  to  heroifm  ;  the  great 
employment  of  the  Celtic  bards,  was  to 
delineate  the  charaders,  and  fing  the  praifes 
of  heroes.     So  Lucan  ; 

Vos  quoque  qui  fortes  animos,  belloque  peremptos, 
lyaudibus  in  longum  vates  diffunditis  svum 
Plurima  fecuri  fudiftis  carmina  bardi. 

Pharf.  1  I. 

Now  when  we  confider  a  college  or  order 
of  men,  v^^ho  cultivating  poetry  through- 
out a  long  feries  of  ages,  had  their  ima- 
ginations continually  employed  on  the  ideas 
of  heroifm  J  who  had  all  the  poems  and 
panegyrics  which  were  compofed  by  their 
predeceffors,  handed  down  to  them  with 
care ;  who  rivalled  and  endeavoured  to  out- 
flrip  thofe  who  had  gone  before  them,  each 
in  the  celebration  of  his  particular  hero ; 
is  it  not  natural  to  think,  that  at  length 
the  charader  of  a  hero  w^ould  appear  in 
their  fongs  with  the  higheft  luftre,  and  be 
adorned  with  qualities  truly  noble  ?  Some 
of  the  qualities  indeed  which  diftiriguifli  a 
Fingal,  moderation,  humanity,  and  cle- 
mency, would  not  probably  be  the  firft 
ideas  of  heroifoi  occurring  to  a  barbarous 
X  4  people: 
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people  :  but  no  fooner  had  fuch  ideas  be- 
gun lo  dawn  on  the  minds  of  poets,  than, 
as  ihe  human  mind  eafily  opens  to  the  na- 
tive reprelentaiions  of  human  perfection, 
they  would  be  feized  and  embraced  ;  they 
would  enter  into  their  panegyrics;  they 
would  afford  materials  for  fucceeding  bards 
to  work  upon  and  improve  ;  they  would 
contribute  not  a  little  to  exalt  the  public 
manners.  For  fuch  fongs  as  thefe,  familiar 
to  the  Celtic  warriors  from  their  childhood, 
and  throughout  their  whole  life,  both  in 
war  and  in  peace,  their  principal  entertain- 
ment muft  have  had  a  very  confiderable 
influence  in  propagating  among  them  real 
manners  nearly  approaching  to  the  poetical; 
and  in  forming  even  fuch  a  hero  as  Fingal. 
Efpecially  when  we  confider  that  among 
their  limited  objects  of  ambition,  among 
the  few  advantages  which,  in  a  favage  ftate, 
man  could  obtain  over  man,  the  chief  was 
Fame,  and  that  immortality  which  they 
expeded  to  receive  from  their  virtues  and 
exploits,  in  the  fongs  of  bards  *. 

*  When  Edward  I.  conquered  Wales,  he  put  to 
death  all  the  Welch  bards.  This  cruel  policy  plainly 
Ihews,  how  great  an  influence  he  imagined  the  fongs 
of  thefe  bards  to  have  over  the  minds  of  the  people  j 
andofvi'bat  nature  he  judged  that  influence  to  be. 
The  Welch  bards  were  of  the  fame  Celtic  race  with 
the  Scottifii  and  Irifh. 

Having 
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Having  made  thefe  remarks  on  the  CeK 
tic  poetry  and  bards  in  general,  1  fhall  next 
confider  the  particular  advantages  which 
OITian  poffeffed.  He  appears  clearly  to 
have  lived  in  a  period  which  enjoyed  all 
the  benefit  I  juft  now  mentioned  of  tra- 
ditionary poetry.  The  exploits  of  Tra- 
thal,  Trenmor,  and  the  other  anceftors  of 
Fingal,  are  fpoken  of  as  familiarly  known. 
Ancient  bards  are  frequently  alluded  to. 
In  one  remarkable  palTage,  Offian  defcribes 
himfelf  as  living  in  a  fort  of  claffical  age, 
enlightened  by  the  memorials  of  former 
times,  which  were  conveyed  in  the  fongs 
of  bards  ;  and  points  at  a  period  of  dark- 
nefs  and  ignorance  which  lay  beyond  the- 
reach  of  tradition.  "  His  words,"  fays 
he,  *'  came  only  by  halves  to  our  ears; 
*'  they  were  dark  as  the  tales  of  other 
"  times,  before  the  light  of  the  fong  arofe." 
Offian,  himfelf,  appears  to  have  been  en- 
dowed by  nature  with  an  exquifite  fenfibility 
of  heart ;  prone  to  that  tender  melancholy 
which  is  fo  often  an  attendant  on  great  ge- 
nius ;  and  fufceptible  equally  of  ftrong  and 
of  foft  emotions.  He  was  not  only  a  pro- 
feiTed  bard,  educated  with  care,  as  we  may 
eafily  believe,  to  all  the  poetical  art  then 
known,  and  connected,  as  he  fhews  us  him- 
felf, in  intimate  friendfhip  with  the  other 
contemporary  bards,    but  a  warrior  alfo ; 

and 
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and  the  fon  of  the  moft  renowned  hero 
and  prince  of  his  age.  This  formed  a  con- 
jundtion  of  circumftances  uncommonly  fa- 
vourable towards  exalting  the  imagination  of 
a  poet.  He  relates  expeditions  in  which 
he  had  been  engaged ;  he  fings  of  battles 
in  which  he  had  fought  and  overcome; 
he  had  beheld  the  moft  illuftrious  fcenes 
which  that  age  could  exhibit,  both  of  he- 
roifm  in  war,  and  magniiicence  in  peace. 
For,  however  rude  the  magnificence  of  thofe 
times  may  feem  to  us,  we  mull  remember 
that  all  ideas  of  magnificence  are  compara- 
tive ;  and  that  the  age  of  Fingal  was  an 
aera  of  diftinguilLed  fplendour  in  that  part 
of  the  world.  Fingal  reigned  over  a  con- 
fiderable  territory ;  he  was  enriched  with 
the  fpoils  cf  the  Roman  province  ;  he  was 
ennobled  by  his  vidories  and  great  aifions; 
and  was  in  all  refpeds  a  perfonage  of  much 
iiigher  dignity  than  any  of  the  chieftains, 
or  heads  of  Clans,  who  lived  in  the  fame 
country,  after  a  more  extenfive  monarchy 
•was  eftablifiied. 

The  manners  of  OfTian's  age,  fo  far  as 
we  can  gather  them  from  his  writings,  were 
abundantly  favourable  to  a  poetical  genius. 
The  two  difpiriting  vices,  to  which  Longi- 
nus  imputes  the  decline  of  poetry,  covet- 
oufnefs  and  effeminacy,  were  as  yet  un- 
known. The  cares  of  men  were  few» 
6  They 
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They  lived  a  roving  indolent  life  ;  hunting: 
and  war  their  principal  employments ;  and 
their  chief  amufements,  the  mufic  of  bards 
and  "  the  feaft  of  fliells."     The  great  ob- 
jed   purfued   by   heroic  fpirits,    was   "  to 
**  receive  their  fame ;"    that  is,  to  become 
v/orthy   of  being  celebrated  in  the  fongs  of 
bards ;    and    *'  to  have  their  name  on  the 
*'  four  grey  ftones."      To  die,  unlamented 
by  a  bard,  was  deemed  fo  great  a  misfor- 
tune  as    even   to    difturb    their    ghofts    in 
another    ftate.       "  They    wander  in  thick 
*'  mifts   befide  the  reedy  lake;    but  never 
"  fhall  they  rife,  without  the  fong,  to  the 
**  dwelling  of  winds."     After  death,  they 
expedted  to  follow  employments  of  the  fame 
nature  with  thofe  which  had  amufed   them 
on  earth ;  to  fly  with  their  friends  on  clouds, 
to  purfue   airy  deer,  and  to  liften  to  their 
praife   in  the   mouths  of  bards.      In   fuch 
times  as  thefe,  in  a  country  where  poetry 
had   been   fo   long  cultivated,  and  fo  high- 
ly honoured,  is  it  any   wonder  that  among 
the  race  and  fucceflion  of  bards,  one  Homer 
{hould  arife;    a   man,  who,  endowed  with 
a  natural   happy   genius,  favoured   by  pe- 
culiar  advantages  of   birth  and  condition, 
and  meeting,  in  the  courfe  of  his  life,  with 
a  variety  of  incidents    proper  to  fire  his 
imagination,  and  to  touch  his  heart,  fhould 
attain  a  degree  ofcminence  in  poetry,  worthy 

to 
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to  draw   the  admiration  of    more   refined 
ages? 

Thecompofitions  of  Oflian  are  fo  ftrongly 
marked  with  characters  of  antiquity,  that,  al- 
though there  were  no  external  proof  to  fup- 
port  that  antiquity,  hardly  any  reader  of  judg- 
ment and  tafte  could  hefitate  in  referring  them 
to  a  very  remote  sera.  There  are  four  great 
ftages  through  which  men  fuccelFivcly  pafs  in 
the  progrefs  of  fociety.  The  iirft  and  ear- 
Heft  is  the  life  of  hunters  ;  pafturage  fuc- 
ceeds  to  this,  as  the  ideas  of  property  begin 
to  take  root ;  next  agriculture  ;  and  laftly, 
commerce.  Throughout  OfTran's  poems, 
we  plainly  find  ourfelves  in  the  firft  of  thefe 
periods  of  foi:iety;  during  which,  hunting 
was  the  chief  employment  of  men,  and  the 
principal  method  of  their  procuring  fub- 
fiftence.  Pafturage  was  not  indeed  wholly 
unknown  ;  for  we  hear  of  dividing  the  herd 
in  the  cafe  of  a  divorce ;  but  the  allufions 
to  herds  and  to  cattle  are  not  many  ;  and 
of  agriculture  we  find  no  traces.  No  cities 
appear  to  have  been  built  in  the  territories 
or  Fingal.  No  arts  are  mentioned  except 
that  of  navigation  and  of  working  in  iron  *. 

Every 

*  Their  fkill  in  navigation  need  rot  at  all  furprize 
us.     Living  in  the  weftern  iflands,  along  the  coaft,  or 
in  a  country   which    is  every  v/here  interfedled  with 
arms  of  the  fea,  one  of  the  firft  objects  of  their  atten- 
tion. 
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Every  thing  prefents  to  us  the  moft  fimple 
and  unimproved  manners.  At  their  feafts, 
the  heroes  prepared  their  own  repafl: ;  they 
fat  round  the  light  of  the  burning  oak  ;  the 
wind  lifted  their  locks,  and  whiftled  through 
their  open  halls.  Whatever  was  beyond 
the  neceffaries  of  life  was  known  to  them 
only  as  the  fpoil  of  the  Roman  province; 
"  the  gold  of  the  ftranger ;  the  lights  of 
"  the  ftranger ;  the  fteeds  of  the  ftranger, 
*'  the  children  of  the  rein." 

This  reprefentatioa  of  Offian's  times, 
muft  ftrike  us  the  more,  as  genuine  and 
authentic,    when   it    is   compared    with   a 

tion,  from  the  earlieft  time,  muft  have  been  how  to 
traverfe  the  waters.  Hence  that  knowledge  of  the 
ftars,  fo  neceflary  for  guiding  them  by  night,  of  which 
we  find  feveral  traces  in  OfTian's  works  ;  particularly 
in  the  beautiful  defcription  of  Cathmor's  fhield,  in  the 
^th  book  of  Temora.  Among  all  the  northern  mari- 
time nations,  navigation  was  very  early  ftudied.  Pi- 
ratical incurfions  were  the  chief  means  they  employed 
for  acquiring  booty  ;  and  were  among  the  firft  exploits 
which  diftinguifhed  them  in  the  world.  Even  the 
favage  Americans  were,  at  their  firft  difcovery,  found 
to  poftefs  the  moft  furprizing  fkill  and  dexterity  in 
navigating  their  immenfe  lakes  and  rivers. 

The  defcription  of  Cuthullin's  chariot,  in  the  ift 
book  of  Fingal,  has  ■  been  obje£led  to  by  fome,  as 
reprefenting  greater  magnificence  than  is  confiftent 
with  the  fuppofed  poverty  of  that  age.  But  this  cha- 
riot is  plainly  only  a  horfe-Iitter  j  and  the  gems  men- 
tioned in  the  defcription,  are  no  other  than  the  fhining 
ftones  or  pebbFes,  known  to  be  frequently  found  along 
the  weftern  coaft  of  Scotland, 

1 3  poem 
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poem  of  later  date,  \?vhich  Mr,  Macpher- 
i'on  has  preferved  in  one  of  his  notes.  It 
is  that  wherein  five  bards  are  reprefented 
as  palTing  the  evening  in  the  houfe  of  a 
chief,  and  each  of  them  feparately  giving 
his  defcription  of  the  night.  The  night 
fcenery  is  beautiful ;  and  the  author  has 
plainly  imitated  the  ftyle  and  manner  of 
CfTian  :  but  he  has  allowed  feme  images 
to  appear  which  betray  a  later  period  of 
fociety.  For  we  meet  with  windows  clap- 
ping, the  herds  of  goats  and  cows  feeking 
flielter,  the  fhepherd  wandering,  corn  on 
the  plain,  and  the  wakeful  hind  rebuild- 
ing thefhocks  of  corn  which  had  been  over- 
turned by  the  tempeft.  Whereas,  in  Of- 
fian's  works,  from  beginning  to  end,  all 
is  confident ;  no  modern  allulion  drops  from 
him  ;  but  every  where,  the  fame  face  of 
rude  nature  appears;  a  country  wholly 
uncultivated,  thinly  inhabited,  and  recent- 
ly peopled.  The  grafs  of  the  rock,  the 
fiov^er  of  the  heath,  the  thiftle  with  its 
beard,  are  the  chief  ornaments  of  his  land- 
fcapes.  *'  The  defert,"  fays  Fingal,  *'  is 
**  enough  for  me,  with  all  its  woods  and 
*'  deer." 

The  circle  of  ideas  and  tranfadicns  is  no 
wider  than    fuits  fuch  an   age;    nor   any 
greater  diverfity  introduced  into  charaders, 
than  the  events  of  that  period  would  na- 
turally 
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turally  dlfplay.     Valour  and  bodily  ftrens^th 
are    the    admired    qualities.       Contentions 
arife,    as   is    ufual   among    favage  nations,, 
from  the  flighteil  caufes.     To  be  affronted 
at  a  tournament,  or  to  be  omitted   in  the 
invitation  to  a  feaft,  kindles  a  war.     Wo- 
men are  often  carried  away  by  force;    and 
the  whole  tribe,  as  in  the  Homeric  times, 
rife  to  avenge  the  wrong.     The  heroes  {hew 
refinement  of  fentiment  indeed  on   feveral 
occafions,    but   none  of  manners.      They 
fpeak  of  their  paft  actions   with   freedom, 
boaft  of  their  exploits,  and  fmg  their  own 
praife.      In  their  battles,  it  is  evident  that 
drums,  trumpets,    or   bagpipes,    were   not 
known  or  ufed.      They   had  no  expedient 
for  giving  the  military  alarms  but  llriking 
a  fliield,  or  raifing  a  loud  cry :     And  hence 
the  loud   and  terrible    voice  of  Fingal   is 
,  often  mentioned  as  a  necelTary  qualification 
of  a  great    general ;    like   the  (SotJv  ocya,9o; 
Miv'cXciog  of  Homer.     Of  military  difcipline 
or  fkill,  they  appear  to  have  been  entirely 
deflitute.      Their  armies  feem  not   to  have 
been   numerous;     their  battles  were  difor- 
derly ;    and  terminated,  for  the  moft  part, 
by  a  perfonal   combat,  or  wreftling  of  the 
two  chiefs  ;    after  which,   "  the  bard  fung 
*'  the  fong  of  peace,  and  the  battle  ceafed 
"  along  the. field." 

The 
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The  manner  of  compofition  bears  all  the 
marks  of  the  greateft  antiquity.  No  artful 
tranfitions;  nor  full  and  extended  connec- 
tion of  parts  ;  fuch  as  we  find  among  the 
poets  of  later  times,  when  order  and  regu- 
larity of  compofition  were  more  ftudiedand 
known  j  but  a  ftyle  always  rapid  and 
vehement ;  in  narration  concife  even  to 
abruptnefs,  and  leaving  feveral  circumflances 
to  be  fupplied  by  the  reader's  imagination. 
The  language  has  all  that  figurative  caft, 
which,  as  1  before  fhewed,  partly  a  glowing 
and  undifciplined  imagination,  partly  the 
fterility  of  language  and  the  want  of  proper 
terms,  have  always  introduced  into  the 
early  fpeech  of  nations ;  and,  in  feveral 
refpeds,  it  carries  a  remarkable  refemblance 
to  the  ftyle  of  the  Old  Teftament.  It 
deferves  particular  notice,  as  one  of  the 
moft  genuine  and  decifive  characters  of 
antiquity,  that  very  few  general  terms,  or 
abftrad  ideas,  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
whole  colled:ion  of  Offian's  works.  The 
ideas  of  men,  at  firft,  were  all  particular. 
They  had  not  words  to  exprefs  general 
conceptions.  Thefe  were  the  confequence 
of  more  profound  refledion,  and  longer 
acquaintance  with  the  arts  of  thought  and 
of  fpeech.  OfTian,  accordingly,  almoft  never 
exprefles  himfelf  in  the  abftrad.     His  ideas 

extended 
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extended  little  farther  than  to  the  objeds  he 
faw  around  him.  A  public,  a  community, 
the  univerfe,  were  conceptions  beyond  his 
fphere,  Even  a  mountain,  a  fea,  or  a 
lake,  which  he  has  occafion  to  mention, 
though  only  in  a*  fimile,  are  for  the  moft 
part  particularized  ;  it  is  the  hill  of  Crom- 
la,  the  ftorm  of  the  fea  of  Malmor,  or  the 
reeds  of  the  lake  of  Lego.  A  mode  of 
expreffion,  which,  whilft  it  is  charaderifli- 
cal  of  ancient  ages,  is  at  the  fame  time 
highly  favourable  to  defcriptive  poetry. 
For  the  fame  reafons,  perfonification  is  a 
poetical  figure  not  very  common  with  Of- 
fian.  Inanimate  objects,  fuch  as  winds, 
trees,  flowers,  he  fometimes  perfonifies 
with  great  beauty.  But  the  perfonifications 
which  are  fo  familiar  to  later  poets  of  Fame, 
Time,  Terror,  Virtue,  and  the  refl:  of  that 
clafs,  were  unknown  to  our  Celtic  bard. 
Thef'e  were  modes  of  conception  too  abflradt 
for  his  age. 

All  thefe  are  marks  fo  undoubted,  and 
fome  of  them  too  fo  nice  and  delicate,  of 
the  moft  early  times,  as  put  the  high  an- 
tiquity of  thefe  poems  out  of  queftion. 
Elpecially  when  we  confider,  that  if  there 
had  been  any  impofture  in  this  cafe,  it  muft 
have  been  contrived  and  executed  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  two  or  three  cen- 
turies ago ;    as  up  to  this  period,  both  by 

Vol,  JI.  Y  manufcripts, 
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manufcripts,  and  by  the  teflimony  of  a 
multitude  of  living  witneffes,  concerning 
the  uncontrovertibletradition  of  thefe poems, 
they  can  clearly  be  traced.  Now  this  is  a 
period  when  that  country  enjoyed  no  ad- 
vantages for  a  compofition  of  this  kind, 
which  it  may  not  be  fuppofed  to  have  en- 
joyed in  as  great,  if  not  in  a  greater  degree, 
a  thoufand  years  before.  To  fuppofe  that 
two  or  three  hundred  years  ago,  v/hen  we 
well  know  the  Highlands  to  have  been  in 
a  ftate  of  grofs  ignorance  and  barbarity, 
there  fhould  have  arifen  in  that  country  a 
poet,  of  fuch  exquifite  genius,  and  of  fuch 
deep  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  of  hif- 
tory,  as  to  divert  himfelf  of  the  ideas  and 
manners  of  his  own  age,  and  to  give  us 
a  juft  and  natural  pidure  of  a  ftate  of  fociety 
ancienter  by  a  thoufand  years  ;  one  who 
could  fupport  this  counterfeited  antiquity 
through  fuch  a  large  collection  of  poems, 
without  the  leaft  inconfiftency  ;  and  who, 
poffeffed  of  all  this  genius  and  art,  had  ac 
the  fame  time  the  felf-denial  of  concealing 
himfelf,  and  of  afcribing  his  own  works  to 
an  antiquated  bard,  without  the  impofture 
being  deteded  ;  is  a  fuppofition  that  tran- 
fcends  all  bounds  of  credibility. 

There  are,  befides,  two  other  circum- 
ftances  to  be  attended  to,  ftill  of  greater 
weight,  if  poffible,  againft  this  hypothefis. 

One 
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One  is,  the  total  abfence  of  religious  ideas 
from  this  work  ;  for  which  the  tranflator 
has,  in  his  preface,  given  a  very  probable 
account,  on  the  footing  of  its  being  the 
work  of  OfTian.  The  druidical  fuperftition 
was,  in  the  days  of  Oflian,  on  the  point 
of  its  final  extinction  ;  and  for  particular 
reafons,  odious  to  the  family  of  Fingal ; 
whilft  the  Chriftian  faith  was  not  yet  efta- 
blifhed.  But  had  it  been  the  work  of  one  to 
whom  the  ideas  of  Chriftianity  were  familiar 
from  his  infancy ;  and  who  had  fuperaddedto 
them  alfo  the  bigoted  fuperftition  of  a  dark 
age  and  country  ;  it  is  impofTible  but  in 
fome  paflage  or  other,  the  traces  of  them 
would  have  appeared.  The  other  circum- 
ftance  is,  the  entire  filence  which  reigns 
with  refpeil  to  all  the  great  clans  or 
families  v;hich  are  now  eftablifhed  in  the 
Highlands.  The  origin  of  thefe  feveral 
clans  is  known  to  be  very  ancient :  And 
it  is  as  well  known  that  there  is  no  paffion 
by  which  a  native  Highlander  is  more  dif- 
tinguifhed  than  by  attachment  to  his  clan, 
and  jealoufy  for  its  honour.  That  a  High- 
land bard  in  forging  a  work  relating  to  the 
antiquities  of  his  country,  fliould  have  in- 
ferted  no  circumftance  which  pointed  out 
the  rife  of  his  own  clan,  which  afcertained 
its  antiquity,  or  increafed  its  glory,  is,  of 
all  fuppofitions  that  can  be  formed,  the 
Y  2  moft 
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raoft  improbable;  and  the  filence  on  this 
head,  amounts  to  a  demonftration  that  the 
author  lived  before  any  of  the  prefent  great 
clans  were  formed  or  known. 

Affuming  it  then,  as  we  well  may,  for 
certain,  that  the  poems,  now  under  con- 
sideration, are  genuine  venerable  monu- 
ments of  very  remote  antiquity  ;  I  proceed 
to  make  fome  remarks  upon  their  general 
fpirit  and  ftrain.  The  two  great  charac- 
teriflics  of  Offian's  poetry  are,  tendernefs 
and  fublimity.  It  breathes  nothing  of  the 
gay  and  cheerful  kind  ;  an  air  of  folemnity 
and  ferioufnefs  is  diffufed  over  the  whole. 
Offian  is  perhaps  the  only  poet  who  never 
relaxes,  or  lets  himfelf  down  into  the  light 
and  amufing  ftrain  ;  which  I  readily  admit 
to  be  no  fmall  di  fad  vantage  to  him,  with 
the  bulk  of  readers.  He  moves  perpetual- 
ly in  the  high  region  of  the  grand  and 
the  pathetic.  One  key  note  is  flruck  at  the 
beginning,  and  fupported  to  the  end  ;  nor 
is  any  ornament  introduced,  but  what  is 
perfedly  concordant  with  the  general  tone 
or  melody.  The  events  recorded,  are  all 
ferious  and  giave;  the  fcenery  throughout, 
wild  and  romantic.  The  extended  heath 
by  the  fea-fhore ;  the  mountain  fhaded 
with  mift  ;  the  torrent  rufhing  through  a 
folitary  valley  ;  the  fcattered  oaks,  and  the 
tombs  of  warriors  overgrown  with  mofs ; 

all 
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all  produce  a  folemn  attention  in  the  mind, 
and  prepare  it  for  great  and  extraordinary- 
events.  We  find  not  in  Offian,  an  ima- 
gination that  fports  itfelf,  and  dreffes  out 
gay  trifles  to  pleafeJihe  fancy.  His  poetry, 
more  perhaps  than  that  of  any  other  wri- 
ter, defer ves  to  be  ftyled,  The  Poetry  of  the 
Heart.  It  is  a  heart  penetrated  with  noble 
fentiments,  and  with  fublime  and  tender 
paffions  ;  a  heart  that  glows,  and  kindles 
the  fancy ;  a  heart  that  is  full,  and  pours 
itfelf  forth.  Offian  did  not  write,  like 
modern  poets,  to  pleafe  readers  and  critics. 
He  fung  from  the  love  of  poetry  and  fong. 
His  delight  was  to  think  of  the  heroes 
among  whom  he  had  flourifhed  ;  to  recal 
the  affeding  incidents  of  his  life  ;  to  dwell 
upon  his  paft  wars,  and  loves,  and  friend- 
fliips ;  till,  as  he  exprefies  it  himfelf,  "  there 
"  comes  a  voice  to  Offian  and  awakes  his 
*'  foul.  It  is  the  voice  of  years  that  are 
**  gone  ;  they  roll  before  me  with  all  their 
**  deeds  ;"  and  under  this  true  poetic  in- 
fpiration,  giving  vent  to  his  genius,  no 
wonder  we  (hould  fo  often  hear,  and  ac- 
knowledge in  his  ftrains,  the  powerful  and 
ever-pleaiing  voice  of  nature. 


Arte,  natura  potentior  omni.  — 

Eft  Deus  in  nobis,  agitante  calefcimus  illo. 


It 
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It  is  neceffary  here  to  obferve,  that  the 
beauties  of  Offian's  writings  cannot  be  felt 
by  thofe  who  have  given  them  only  a 
fingle  or  a  hafty  perufal.  His  manner  is 
fo  different  from  that  of  the  poets,  to 
whom  we  are  moft  accuftomed ;  his  ftyle 
is  fo  concife,  and  fo  much  crowded  with 
imagery  j  the  mind  is  kept  at  fuch  a  ftretch 
in  accompanying  the  author  ;  that  an  or- 
dinary reader  is  at  firft  apt  to  be  dazzled 
and  fatigued,  rather  than  pleafed.  His 
poems  require  to  be  taken  up  at  intervals, 
and  to  be  frequently  revievt'ed  ;  and  then 
it  is  impolTible  but  his  beauties  muft  open 
to  every  reader  who  is  capable  of  fenfibility. 
Thofe  who  have  the  highefl  degree  of  it, 
will  reliih  them  the  moft. 

As  Homer  is,  of  all  the  great  poets,  the 
one  whofe  manner,  and  whofe  times,  come 
the  neareft  to  Offian's,  we  are  naturally  led 
to  run  a  parallel  in  fome  inftances  between 
the  Greek  and  the  Celtic  bard.  For  though 
Homer  lived  more  than  a  thoufand  years 
before  OfTian,  it  is  not  from  the  age  of 
the  world,  but  from  the  ftate  of  fociety, 
that  we  are  lo  judge  of  refembling  times. 
The  Greek  has,  in  feveral  points,  a  manifeft 
fuperiority.  He  introduces  a  greater  variety 
of  incidents;  he  poffeffes  a  larger  com- 
pafs  oi  ideas  ;  has  more  diverfity  in  his 
charaders  ;    and  a  much  deeper  knowledge 

of 
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of  human  nature.  It  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pe(5ted,  that  in  any  of  ihefe  particulars, 
Oflian  could  equal  Homer.  For  Homer 
lived  in  a  country  where  fociety  was  much 
farther  advanced  j  he  had  beheld  many  more 
objeds ;  cities  built  and  flourifhing;  laws 
inftituted ;  order,  difcipline,  and  arts,  begun. 
His  field  of  obfervation  was  much  larger 
and  more  fplendid ;  his  knowledge,  of 
courfe,  more  extenfive;  his  mind  alfo,  it 
fhall  be  granted,  more  penetrating.  But 
if  Offian's  ideas  and  objedts  be  lefs  diver- 
fified  than  thofe  of  Homer,  they  are  all, 
however,  of  the  kind  fitreft  for  poetry : 
The  bravery  and  generofity  of  heroes,  the 
tendernefs  of  lovers,  the  attachments  of 
friends,  parents,  and  children.  In  a  rude 
age  and  country,  though  the  events  that 
happen  be  few,  the  undilTipated  mind  broods 
over  them  more ;  they  ftrike  the  imagi- 
nation, and  fire  the  paflions  in  a  higher 
degree  ;  and  of  confequence  become  hap- 
pier materials  to  a  poetical  genius,  than 
the  fame  events  when  fcattered  through  the 
wide  circle  of  more  varied  adion,  and  cul- 
tivated life. 

Homer  is  a  more  cheerful  and  fprightly 
poet  than  Oflian.  You  difcern  in  him  all 
the  Greek  vivacity;  whereas  Oflian  uni- 
formly maintains  the  gravity  and  folemnity 
of  a  Celtic  hero.  This  too  is  in  a  great 
Y  4  meafure 
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meafure  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  dif- 
ferent fituations  in  which  they  Hved,  part- 
ly perfonal,  and  partly  national.  Offian 
had  furvived  all  his  friends,  and  was  dif- 
pofed  to  melancholy  by  the  incidents  of  his 
life.  But  befidcs  this,  cheerfulnefs  is  one 
of  the  many  bleflings  which  we  owe  to 
formed  fociety.  The  folitary  wild  ftate  is 
always  a  ferious  one.  Bating  the  fudden 
and  violent  burfts  of  mirth,  which  fome- 
times  break  forth  at  their  dances  and  feafts, 
the  favage  American  tribes  have  been  noted 
by  all  travellers  for  their  gravity  and  ta-^ 
citurnity.  Somewhat  of  this  taciturnity 
may  be  alfo  remarked  in  Offian.  On  all 
occafions  he  is  frugal  of  his  words  ;  and 
never  gives  you  more  of  an  image  or  a 
defcription  than  is  juft  fufficient  to  place 
it  before  you  in  one  clear  point  of  view.  It 
is  a  blaze  of  lightning,  which  flafhes  and 
vanifhes.  Homer  is  more  extended  in  his 
defcriptions;  and  fills  them  up  with  a  great- 
er variety  of  circumftances.  Both  the  poets 
are  dramatic  ;  that  is,  they  introduce  their 
perionages  frequently  fpeaking  before  us. 
But  Ofhan  is  concife  and  rapid  in  his 
fpeechesj  as  he  is  in  every  other  thing. 
Homer,  with  the  Greek  vivacity,  had  alfo 
fome  portion  of  the  Greek  loquacity.  His 
fpeeches  indeed  are  highly  charaderiftical ; 
and  to  them  we  are  much  indebted  for  that 
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admirable  difplay  he  has  given  of  humaa 
nature.  Yet  if  he  be  tedious  any  where, 
kisinthefe;  fome  of  them  are  trifling;  and 
fome  of  them  plainly  unfeafonable.  Both 
poets  are  eminently  fublim.e ;  but  a  dif- 
ference may  be  remarked  in  the  fpecies  of 
their  fublimity.  Homer's  fublimity  is  ac- 
companied v/ith  more  impetuofity  and  fire; 
OfTian's  with  more  of  a  folemn  and  awful 
grandeur.  Homer  hurries  you  along ; 
Oflian  elevates,  and  fixes  you  in  aftOnifli- 
ment.  Homer  is  moft  fublime  in  adlions 
and  battles ;  Oflian,  in  defcription  and  {qw 
timent.  In  the  pathetic,  Homer,  when  he 
chufes  to  exert  it,  has  great  power  ;  but 
Offian  exerts  that  power  much  oftener, 
and  has  the  charader  of  tendernefs  far  more 
deeply  imprinted  on  his  works.  No  poet 
knew  better  how  to  feize  and  melt  the 
heart.  With  regard  to  dignity  of  fentiment, 
the  pre-eminence  muft  clearly  be  given  to 
Oflian.  This  is  indeed  a  furprifing  cir- 
cumftance,  that  in  point  of  humanity,  mag- 
nanimity, virtuous  feelings  of  every  kind, 
our  rude  Celtic  bard  fliould  be  diftinguiflied 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  not  only  the  heroes 
of  Homer,  but  even  thofe  of  the  polite  and 
refined  Virgil,  are  left  far  behind  by  thofe 
of  Oflian. 

After  thefe   general  obfervations  on  the 
genius  and  fpirit  of  our  author,  I  now  pro- 
ceed 
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ceed  to  a  nearer  view  and  more  accurate 
examination  of  his  works  :  and  as  Fingal 
is  the  firft  great  poem  in  this  colle(flion,  it  is 
proper  to  begin  with  it.  To  refufe  the 
title  of  an  epic  poem  to  Fingal,  becaufe  it 
is  not,  in  every  little  particular,  exadly 
conformable  to  the  pradtice  of  Homer  and 
Virgil,  were  the  mere  fqueamifhnefs  and 
pedantry  of  criticifm.  Examined  even  ac- 
cording to  Ariftotle's  rules,  it  will  be  found 
to  have  all  the  eflential  requifites  of  a  true 
and  regular  epic ;  and  to  have  feveral  of  them 
in  fo  high  a  degree,  as  at  firfl  view  to  raife 
our  aftonifhmenton  finding  Oflian's  compo- 
fition  fo  agreeable  to  rules  of  which  he  was 
entirely  ignorant.  But  our  aftonifliment 
'willceafe,when  we  confider  from  what  fource 
Ariftotle  drew  thofe  rules.  Homer  knew  no 
more  of  the  laws  of  criticifm  than  Oflian. 
But  guided  by  nature,  he  compofed  in  verfe  a 
regular  ftory,founded  on  heroic  adions,which 
all  pofterity  admired.  Ariftotle,  with  great 
fagacity  and  penetration,  traced  the  caufes 
of  this  general  admiration.  He  obferved 
what  it  was  in  Homer's  compofition,  and 
in  the  conduct  of  his  ftory,  w^hich  gave  it 
fuch  power  to  pleafe  ;  from  this  obfervation 
he  deduced  the  rules  which  poets  ought  to 
follow,  who  would  write  and  pleale  like 
Homer  ;  and  to  a  compofition  formed  ac- 
cording to  fuch  rules,  he  gave  the  name 

of 
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of  an  epic  poem.  Hence  his  whole  fyftem 
arofe.  Ariftotle  ftudied  nature  in  Homer. 
Homer  and  Oflian  both  wrote  from  nature. 
No  wonder  that  among  all  the  three,  there 
ihould  be  fuch  agreement  and  conformity. 

The  fundamental  rules  delivered  by  Ari- 
ftotle, concerning  an  epic  poem,  are  thefe : 
That  the  adion  which  is  the  ground-work 
of  the  poem,  fliould  be  one,  complete,  and 
great ;  that  it  fhould  be  feigned,  not  mere- 
ly hiftorical ;  that  it  fhould  be  enlivened 
with  characters  and  manners,  and  heighten- 
ed by  the  marvellous. 

But  before  entering  on  any  of  thefe.  It 
may  perhaps  be  alked,  what  is  the  moral 
of  Fingal  ?  For,  according  to  M.  Eoflu, 
an  epic  poem  is  no  other  than  an  allegory 
contrived  to  illuitrate  fome  moral  truth. 
The  poet,  fays  this  critic,  muft  begin  with 
fixing  on  fome  maxim  or  inftrudion  which 
he  intends  to  inculcate  on  mankind.  He 
next  forms  a  fable,  like  one  ofJECop's,  wholly 
with  a  view  to  the  moral;  and  having  thus 
fettled  and  arranged  his  plan,  he  then  looks 
into  traditionary  hiftory  for  names  and  in- 
cidents, to  give  his  fable  fome  air  of  pro- 
bability. Never  did  a  more  frigid,  pedan- 
tic, notion  enter  into  the  mind  of  a  critic. 
We  may  fafely  pronounce,  that  he  who 
fhould  compofe  an  epic  poem  after  this 
manner,  who  (hould  firft  lay  down  a  moral 
7  and 
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and  contrive  a  plan,  before  he  had  thought 
of  his  perfonages  and  adors,  might  deliver 
indeed  very  found  inftrudion,  but  would 
find  few  readers.  There  cannot  be  the 
leaft  doubt  that  the  firft  objed  which  ftrikes 
an  epic  poet,  which  fires  his  genius,  and 
gives  him  any  idea  of  his  work,  is  the 
adion  or  fubjed  he  is  to  celebrate.  Hardly 
is  there  any  tale,  any  fubjed  a  poet 
can  chufe  for  fuch  a  work,  but  will  afford 
fome  general  moral  inftrudion.  An  epic 
poem  is  by  its  nature  one  of  the  moft 
moral  of  all  poetical  compofitions  :  but  its 
moral  tendency  is  by  no  means  to  be  limited 
to  fome  common-place  maxim,  which  may 
be  gathered  from  the  ftory.  It  arifes  from 
the  admiration  of  heroic  adions,  which 
fuch  a  compofition  is  peculiarly  calculated 
to  produce;  from  the  virtuous  emotions 
which  the  charaders  and  incidents  raife, 
■whilft  we  read  it ;  from  the  happy  im- 
preffions  which  all  the  parts  feparately,  as 
•well  as  the  whole  together,  leave  upon  the 
mind.  However,  if  a  general  moral  be  ftill 
infifted  on,  Fingal  obvioufly  furnifhes  one, 
not  inferior  to  that  of  any  other  poet,  viz. 
That  Wifdom  and  Bravery  always  triumph 
over  brutal  force:  or  another,  nobler  ftill; 
That  the  moft  complete  vidory  over  an 
enemy  is  obtained  by  that  moderation  and 
generofity  which  convert  him  into  a  friend. 

The 
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The  unity  of  the  Epic  adion,  which, 
of  all  Ariftotle's  rules,  is  the  chief  and 
moft  material,  is  fo  ftridly  preferved  in 
Fingal,  that  it  muft  be  perceived  by  every 
reader.  It  is  a  more  complete  unity  than 
what  arifcs  from  relating  the  adlions  of 
one  man,  v^^hich  the  Greek  criticjuftly  cen- 
fures  as  imperfect;  it  is  the  unity  of 
one  enterprife,  the  deliverance  of  Ireland 
from  the  invafion  of  Swaran :  An  enter- 
prife, which  has  furely  the  full  Heroic 
dignity.  All  the  incidents  recorded  bear 
a  conftant  reference  to  one  end  ;  no  double 
plot  is  carried  on  ;  but  the  parts  unite  into 
a  regular  whole  :  And  as  the  adion  is  one 
and  great,  fo  it  is  an  entire  or  complete 
adion.  For  we  find,  as  the  critic  farther 
requires,  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an 
end  ;  a  Nodus,  or  intrigue  in  the  poem  ; 
difficulties  occurring  through  Cuthullin's 
rafhnefs  and  bad  fuccefs ;  thofe  difficulties 
gradually  furmountedj  and  at  laft  the  work 
conduded  to  that  happy  conclufion  which 
is  held  eflential  to  Epic  Poetry.  Unity  is 
indeed  obferved  with  greater  exadnefs  in 
Fingal,  than  in  almoft  any  other  Epic  com- 
pofition.  For  not  only  is  unity  of  fubjed 
maintained*  but  that  of  time  and  place  alfo. 
The  Autumn  is  clearly  pointed  out  as  the 
feafon  of  the  adion  j  and  from  beginning 
to  end  the  fcene  is  never  (hifted  from  the 

heath 
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heath  of  Lena,  along  the  fea-fliore.  The 
duration  of  the  adion  in  Fingal,  is  much 
fhorter  than  in  the  Iliad  or  ^neid,  but  fure 
there  may  be  fhorter  as  well  as  longer 
Heroic  Poems ;  and  if  the  authority  of 
Ariflotle  he  alfo  required  for  this,  he  fays 
exprefsly  that  the  Epic  compofition  is  in- 
definite as  to  the  time  of  its  duration.  Ac- 
cordingly the  Adlion  of  the  Ih'ad  lafts  only 
forty-feven  days,  whilft  that  of  the  Jineid 
is  continued  for  more  than  a  year. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  Fingal,  there 
reigns  that  grandeur  of  fentiment,  ftyie, 
and  imagery,  which  ought  ever  to  diftin- 
guifli  this  high  fpecies  of  poetry.  The 
ftory  is  conducted  with  no  fmall  art.  The 
poet  goes  not  back  to  a  tedious  recital  of 
the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Swaran  ; 
but  haftening  to  the  main  adtion,  he  falls 
in  exadly,  by  a  moft  happy  coincidence  of 
thought,  with  the  rule  of  Horace. 

Semper  ad  eventum  feftinat,  &  in  medias  res, 

Non  (ecus  ac  notas,  auditorem  rapit 

Nee  gemino  bellum  Trojanum  auditur  ab  ovo. 

De  Arte  Poet. 

He  invokes  no  mufe,  for  he  acknowledged 
none ;  but  his  occafional  addreffes  to  Mal- 
vina,  have  a  finer  effedt  than  the  invocation 
of  any  mufe.  He  fets  out  with  no  formal 
propoiition  of  his  fubjed;    but  the  fubjedt 

naturally 
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naturally  and  eafily  unfolds  itfelf ;  the  poem 
opening  in  an  animated  manner,  with  the 
fituation  of  CuthuUin,  and  the  arrival  of 
a  fcout  who  informs  him  of  Swaran's  land- 
ing. Mention  is  prefently  made  of  Fingal, 
and  of  the  expeded  affiftance  from  the 
Ihips  of  the  lonely  ifle,  in  order  to  give 
further  light  to  the  fubjed.  For  the  poet 
often  {hews  his  addrefs  in  gradually  pre- 
paring us  for  the  events  he  is  to  introduce  ; 
and  in  pa.rticular  the  preparation  for  the 
appearance  of  Fingal,  the  previous  expec- 
tations that  are  raifcd,  and  the  extreme 
magnificence  fully  anlwering  thefe  expec- 
tations, with  v>^hich  the  hero  is  at  length 
prefented  to  to  us,  are  ail  worked  up  with 
fuch  fltilful  condudl  as  would  do  honour 
to  any  poet  of  the  moft  refined  times. 
Homer's  art  in  magnifying  the  charader  of 
Achilles  has  been  univerfally  admired.  Of- 
fian  certainly  fliews  no  lefs  art  in  aggran- 
dizing Fingal.  Nothing  could  be  more 
happily  imagined  for  this  purpofe  than  the 
whole  management  of  the  lafl  battle,  where- 
in Gaul  the  fon  of  Morni,  had  befought 
Fingal  to  retire,  and  to  leave  to  him  and 
his  other  chiefs  the  honour  of  the  day. 
The  generofity  of  the  king  in  agreeing  to 
this  propofal ;  the  majelty  with  which  he 
retreats  to  the  hill,  from  whence  he  was 
to  behold  the  engagement,  attended  by  his 

bards, 
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bards,  and  waving  the  lightning  of  his 
fword ;  his  perceiving  the  chiefs  over- 
powered by  numbers,  but  from  unwilling- 
nefs  to  deprive  them  of  the  glory  of  victory 
by  coming  in  perfon  to  their  affiftance,  lirll; 
fending  Ullin,  the  bard,  to  animate  their 
courage ;  and  at  laft,  when  the  danger 
becomes  more  prefling,  his  rifing  in  his 
might,  and  interpofmg,  like  a  divinity,  to 
decide  the  doubtful  fate  of  the  day ;  are 
all  circumftances  contrived  with  fo  much 
art  as  plainly  difcover  the  Celtic  bards 
to  have  been  not  unpradifed  in  heroic 
poetry. 

The  ftory  which  is  the  foundation  of  the 
Iliad  is  in  itfelf  as  fimple  as  that  of  Fingal. 
A  quarrel  arifes  between  Achilles  and  Aga- 
memnon concerning  a  female  flave ;  on 
■which  Achilles,  apprehending  hirafelf  to 
be  injured,  withdraws  his  affiftance  from 
the  reft  of  the  Greeks.  The  Greeks  fall 
into  great  diftrefs,  and  befeech  him  to  be 
reconciled  to  them.  He  refufes  to  fight 
for  them  in  perfon,  but  fends  his  friend 
Patroclus  ;  and  upon  his  being  flain,  goes 
forth  to  revenge  his  death,  and  kills  Hedor. 
The  fubjeit  of  Fingal  is  this  :  Swaran 
comes  to  invade  Ireland  :  Cuthullin,  the 
guardian  of  the  young  king,  had  applied 
for  affiftance  to  Fingal,  who  reigned  in  the 
oppofite  coaft  of  Scotland.  But  before  Fin- 
gal's 
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gal's  arrival,  he  is  hurried  by  rafh  counfel 
to  encounter  Svvaran.  He  is  defeated; 
he  retreats  ;  and  dcCponds.  Fingal  arrives 
in  this  conjundlure.  The  battle  is  for  fome 
time  dubious  ;  but  in  the  end  he  conquers 
Swaran  ;  and  the  remembrance  of  Swaran's 
beii^ig  the  brother  of  Agandecca,  who  had 
once  faved  his  Jife,  makes  him  difmifs  him 
honourably.  Horner,  it  is  true,  has  filled 
up  his  ftory  with  a  much  greater  variety  of 
particulars  than  Gflian  ;  and  in  this  has 
Ihewn  a  compafs  of  invention  fuperior  to 
that  of  the  other  poet.  But  it  muft  not  be 
forgotten,  that,  though  Homer  be  more 
circumftantial,  his  incidents  however  are  lefs 
diverfified  in  kind  than  thofeof  Offian.  War 
and  bloodlhed  reign  throughout  the  Iliad; 
and,  notvvithftanding  all  the  fertility  of  Ho- 
mer's invention,  there  is  fo  much  uniformity 
in  his  fubjeds,  that  there  are  few  readers, 
who,  before  the  clofe,  are  not  tired  with 
perpetual  fighting.  Whereas  in  OlTian, 
the  mind  is  relieved  by  a  more  agreeable 
diverfity.  There  is  a  finer  mixture  of  war 
and  heroifm,  with  love  and  friendfhip,  of 
martial  with  tender  fcenes,  than  is  to  be 
met  with,  perhaps,  in  any  other  poet. 
The  Epifodes  too,  have  great  propriety; 
as  natural,  and  proper  to  that  age  and 
country  :  confifting  of  the  fongs  ot  bards, 
which  are  known  to  have  been  the  great 
Vol.  II.  Z  enter- 
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entertainment  of  the  Celtic  heroes  in  war, 
as  well  as  in  peace.  Thefe  ibngs  are  not 
introduced  at  random  ;  if  you  except  the 
Epifode  of  Duchom-mar  and  Morna,  in 
the  firft  book,  which,  though  beautiful,  is 
more  unartful  than  any  of  the  reft;  they 
have  always  fome  particular  relation  to  the 
ador  who  is  interefled,  or  to  the  events 
which  are  going  on  ;  and,  whilfi:  they  vary 
the  fcene,  they  preferve  a  fufficient  connec- 
tion with  the  main  fubjedt,  by  the  fitnefs 
and  propriety  of  their  introdudtion. 

As  Fingal's  love  to  Agandecca  influences 
fome  circumftances  of  the  poem,  particu- 
larly the  honourable  difmiffion  of  Swaran 
at  the  end  ;  it  was  neceflary  that  we  Ihould 
be  let  into  this  part  of  the  hero's  ftory.  But 
as  it  lay  without  the  compafs  of  the  prefent 
adion,  it  could  be  regularly  introduced  no 
where,  except  in  an  Epifode.  Accordingly 
the  poet,  with  as  much  propriety  as  if 
Ariftotle  himfelf  had  direded  the  plan,  has 
contrived  an  Epifode  for  this  purpofe  in  the 
fong  of  Carril,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
book. 

The  conclufion  of  the  poem  is  flridly 
according  to  rule ;  and  is  every  way  no- 
ble and  pleafing.  The  reconciliation  of 
the  contending  heroes,  the  confolation  of 
Cuthullin,  and  the  general  felicity  that 
crowns   the  adion,    footh  the  mind  in  a 

very 
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very  agreeable  manner,  and  form  that  paf- 
fage  from  agitation  and  trouble,  to  perfect 
quiet  and  repofe,  which  critics  require  as 
the  proper  termination  of  the  Epic  work. 
*'  Thus  they  palled  the  night  in  fong,  and 
*'  brought  back  the  morning  with  joy. 
**  Fingal  arofe  on  the  heath  ;  and  fhook 
"  his  glittering  fpear  in  his  hand.  He 
**  moved  firft  towards  the  plains  of  Lena ; 
"  and  we  followed  like  a  ridge  of  fire. 
*'  Spread  the  fail,  faid  the  king  of  Morven, 
"  and  catch  the  winds  that  pour  from 
*'  Lena.  We  rofe  on  the  wave  with  fongs  ; 
"  and  rufhed  with  joy  through  the  foam 
"  of  the  ocean."  —  So  much  for  the  unity 
and  general  condudt  of  the  Epic  a<5tion  in 
Fingal. 

With  regard  to  that  property  of  the 
fubjetO:  which  Ariftotle  requires,  that  it 
fhould  be  feigned,  not  hiftorical,  he  muft 
not  be  underRood  fo  ftridly  as  if  he  meant 
to  exclude  all  fubje6ts  which  have  any 
foundation  in  truth.  For  fuch  exclufion 
would  both  be  unreafonable  in  itfelf,  and, 
what  is  more,  would  be  contrary  to  the 
praiTtice  of  Homer,  vv'ho  is  known  to  have 
founded  his  Iliad  on  hiftorical  fa<Sts  con- 
cerning the  war  of  Troy,  which  was  fa- 
mous throughout  all  Greece.  Ariftotle 
means  no  more  than  that  it  is  the  bufinefs 
of  a  poet  not  to  be  a  mere  annalift  of 
Z  2  faas, 
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fads,  but  to  embellifh  truth  with  beautiful, 
probable,  and  ufeful,  fidions  ;  to  copy- 
nature,  as  he  himfelf  explains  it,  like 
painters,  who  preferve  a  likenefs,  but  ex- 
hibit their  objeds  more  grand  and  beau- 
tiful than  they  are  in  reality.  That  Of- 
fian  has  followed  this  courfe,  and,  building 
upon  true  hiftory,  has  fufHciently  adorned 
it  with  poetical  fidion  for  aggrandizing  his 
charaders  and  fads,  will  not,  I  believe, 
be  qu^ftioned  by  moft  readers.  At  the 
fame  time,  the  foundation  which  thofe  fads 
and  charaders  had  in  truth,  and  the  fhare 
which  the  poet  himfelf  had  in  the  tranf- 
adions  which  he  records,  muft  be  con- 
fidered  as  no  fmall  advantage  to  his  work. 
For  truth  makes  an  impreflion  on  the  mind 
far  beyond  any  fidion  ;  and  no  man,  let 
his  imagination  be  ever  fo  ftrong,  relates 
any  events  fo  feelingly  as  thofe  in  which 
he  has  been  interefted ;  paints  any  fcene 
fo  naturally  as  one  which  he  has  feen  ;  or 
draws  any  charaders  in  fuchftrong  colours  as 
thofe  which  he  has  perfonally  known.  It 
is  confidered  as  an  advantage  of  the  Epic 
fubjed  to  be  taken  from  a  period  fo  diftant, 
as  by  being  involved  in  the  darknefs  of 
tradition,  may  give  licence  to  fable.  Though 
OfTian's  fubjed  may  at  firft  view  appear 
unfavourable  in  this  refped,  as  being  taken 
from  his  own  times,  yet,  when  we  refled 

that 
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that  he  lived  to  an  extreme  old  ap;e  ;  that 
he  relates  what  had  been  tranfaded  in 
another  country,  at  the  diftance  of  many- 
years,  and  after  all  that  race  of  men  who 
had  been  the  adors  were  gone  off  the  ftage  ; 
we  fhall  find  the  objedion  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  obviated.  In  fo  rude  an  age,  when 
no  written  records  were  known,  when 
tradition  was  loofe,  and  accuracy  of  any 
kind  little  attended  to,  what  was  great  and 
heroic  in  one  generation,  eafily  ripened 
into  the  marvellous  in  the  next. 

The  natural  reprefentation  of  human 
charaders  in  an  Epic  Poem  is  highly  ef- 
fential  to  its  merit ;  and,  in  refped  of  this, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  Homer's  excelling 
all  the  heroic  poets  who  have  ever  wrote.  But 
though  OfTian  be  much  inferior  to  Homer 
in  this  article,  he  will  be  found  to  be  equal 
at  leaft,  if  not  fuperior,  to  Virgil  ;  and 
has  indeed  given  all  the  difplay  of  human 
nature,  which  the  fimple  occurrences  of  his 
times  could  be  expeded  to  furnilh.  No 
dead  uniformity  of  charader  prevails  in 
Fingal ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  principal 
charaders  are  not  only  clearly  diftinguilhed, 
but  fometimes  artfully  contraTled,  fo  as  to 
illuflrate  each  other.  Offian's  heroes  are, 
like  Homer's,  all  brave;  but  their  bravery, 
like  ^hofe  of  Homer's  too,  is  of  different 
kinds.  For  inftance,  the  prudent,  the  fe- 
Z  3  date, 
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date,  the  modeft,  and  circumfpe6t  Connal, 
is  finely  oppofed  to  the  prefumptuous,  rafh, 
overbearing,  but  gallant  and  generous  Cai- 
man Calmar  hurries  Cuthullin  into  adion 
by  his  temerity ;  and  when  he  fees  the  bad 
efFedl  of  his  counfels,  he  will  not  furvive 
thedifgrace.  Connal,  like  another  Ulyfles, 
attends  Cuihullin  to  his  retreat,  counlels, 
and  comforts  him  under  his  misfortune. 
The  fierce,  the  proud,  and  high-fpirited 
Swaran  is  admirably  contrafted  with  the 
calm,  the  moderate,  and  generous  Fingal, 
The  character  of  Ofcar  is  a  favourite  one 
throughout  the  whole  poems.  The  amiable 
warmth  of  the  young  warrior  ;  his  eager 
impetuonty  in  the  day  of  adion  ;  his  pal- 
fion  for  fame  ;  his  fubmilTion  to  his  father  ; 
his  tendernefs  for  Malvina;  are  the  ftrokes 
of  a  mafterly  pencil :  The  ftrokes  are  few  ; 
but  it  is  the  hand  of  nature,  and  attrads 
the  heart.  OlTian's  own  charader,  the  old 
man,  the  hero,  and  the  bard,  all  in  one, 
prefents  to  us  through  the  whole  work 
a  moft  refpedable  and  venerable  figure, 
which  we  always  contemplate  with  plea- 
fure.  Cuthullin  is  a  hero  of  the  higheft 
clafs ;  daring,  magnanimou'^,  and  exqui- 
fitely  fenfible  to  honour.  We  becoitie  at- 
tached to  his  intereft,  and  are  deeply  touch- 
ed with  his  diftrefs  ;  and  after  the  admira- 
tion railed  for  him  in  the  firft  part  of  the 
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poem,  it  is  a  ftrong  proof  of  Oflian's  maf- 
terly  genius  that  he  diirft  adventure  to  pro- 
duce to  us  another  hero,  compared  with 
whom,  even  the  great  Cuthullln  fhould 
be  only  an  inferior  perfonage ;  and  who 
Ihould  rife  as  far  above  him,  as  Cuthullin 
rifes  above  the  reft. 

Here  indeed,  in  the  charader  and  de- 
fcription  of  Fingal,  OiTian  triumphs  almoft 
unrivalled :  For  we  may  boldly  defy  all 
antiquity  to  {hew  us  any  hero  equal  to 
Fingal.  Homer's  Hector  pofleiTes  feveral 
great  and  amiable  qualities ;  but  Hedor 
is  a  fecondary  perfonage  in  the  Iliad,  not 
the  hero  of  the  work.  We  fee  him  only 
occafionally  ;  we  know  much  lefs  of  him 
than  we  do  of  Fingal ;  who  not  only,  in 
this  Epic  Poem,  but  in  Temora,  and 
throughout  the  refl:  of  Offian's  works,  is 
prefented  in  all  that  variety  of  lights  which 
give  the  full  difplay  of  a  charader.  And 
though  Hedor  faithfully  difcharges  his  duty 
to  his  country,  his  friends,  and  his  family, 
he  is  tindured,  however,  with  a  degree 
of  the  fame  favage  ferocity,  which  pre- 
vails among  all  the  Homeric  heroes.  For 
we  find  him  infulting  over  the  fallen  Pa- 
troclus,  with  the  moft  cruel  taunts,  and 
telling  him,  when  he  lies  in  the  agony  of 
death,  that  Achilles  cannot  help  him  now; 
and  that  in  a  Ihort  time  his  body,  ftrip- 
Z  4  ped 
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ped  naked,  and  deprived  of  funeral  ho- 
nours, lliall  be  devoured  by  the  vultures  *. 
Whereas  in  the  charader  of  Fingal,  con- 
cur almoft  all  the  qualities  that  can  ennoble 
human  nature;  that  can  either  make  us 
admire  the  hero,  or  love  the  man.  He 
is  not  only  unconquerable  in  war,  but  he 
makes  his  people  happy  by  his  wifdom  in 
the  days  of  peace.  He  is  truly  the  father 
of  his  people.  He  is  known  by  the  epithet 
of  "  Fingal  of  the  mildeft  look ;"  and 
diflinguifhed,  on  every  occafion,  by  hu- 
manity and  generofity.  He  is  merciful  to 
his  foesf;  full  of  affedion  to  his  chil- 
dren; full  of  concern  about  his  friends; 
and  never  mentions  Agandecca,  his  firft 
love,  without  the  utmofl:  tcndernefs.  He 
is  the  univerfal  protedlor  of  the  diftreffed  ; 

*'  None  ever  went  fad  from   Fingal." 

**  O  Ofcar !  bend  the  ftrong  in  arms  ; 
*'  but  fpare  the  feeble  hand.       Be  thou  a 

*  Iliad  xvi,  830.  II.  xvii.  127. 

t  Wben  he  commands  his  fons,  after  Swaran  is 
taken  prifoner,  to  "  puifue  the  reft  of  Lochlin,  over 
*'  the  heath  of  Lena  ;  that  no  vefTel  may  hereafter 
*'  bound  on  the  dark-rolling  waves  of  Iniltore;"  he 
means  not  afluredly,  as  fome  have  mifreprefented  him, 
to  order  a  general  {laughter  of  the  foes,  and  to  prevent 
their  faving  themfelves  by  flight  ;  but,  like  a  wife 
general,  he  commands  his  chiefs  to  render  the  vidory 
complete,  by  a  total  rout  of  the  enemy  ;  that  they 
might  adventure  no  more  for  the  future,  to  fit  out  any 
fleet  againft  him  or-his  allies. 

**  ftream 
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**  ftream  of  many  tides  agalnfl:  the  foes  of 
**  thy  people  ;  but  Hke  the  gale  that  moves 
**  the  grafs,  to  thofe  who  afk  thine  aid. 
**  So  Trenmor  lived;  fuch  Trathal  was; 
'•  and  fuch  has  Fingal  been.  My  arm  was 
*'  the  fupport  of  the  injured ;  the  weak 
*'  refted  behind  the  lightning  of  my  fteel." 
Thefe  were  the  maxims  of  true  heroifm,  to 
which  he  formed  his  grandfon.  His  fame 
is  reprefentcd  as  every  where  fpread ;  the 
greaiefl  heroes  acknowledge  his  fuperiority; 
his  enemies  tremble  at  his  name;  and  the 
higheft  encomium  that  can  be  bcftowed  on 
one  whom  the  poet  would  mod  exalt,  is 
to  fay,  that  his  foul  was  like  the  foul  of 
Fingal. 

To  do  juftice  to  the  poet's  merit,  in  fup- 
porting  fuch  a  character  as  this,  I  muft  ob- 
ferve,  what  is  not  commonly  attended  to, 
that  there  is  no  part  of  poetical  execution 
more  difficult,  than  to  draw  a  perfect  cha- 
racter in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  render  it  dif- 
tintft  and  afFeding  to  the  mind.  Some 
lirokes  of  human  imperfection  and  frailty, 
are  what  ufually  give  us  the  moft  clear 
view,  and  the  moft  fenfible  impreffion  of  a 
character;  becaufe  they  prefent  to  us  a 
man,  fuch  as  vt^e  have  leen ;  they  recal 
known  features  of  human  nature.  When 
poets  attempt  to  go  beyond  this  range,  and 
defcribe  a  fauUlefs  hero,  they,  for  the  moft 

part, 
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part,  fet  before  us  a  fort  of  vague  undif- 
tinguifhable  character,  fuch  as  the  imagin- 
ation cannot  lay  hold  of,  or  realife  to  itlelf, 
as  the  objed  of  afFcdion.  We  know  how 
much  Virgil  has  failed  in  this  particular. 
Kis  perfedf  hero,  iEneas,  is  an  unanimated 
infipid  perfonage,  whom  we  may  pretend 
to  admire,  but  whom  no  one  can  heartily 
love.  But  what  Virgil  has  failed  in,  Of- 
fian,  to  our  aRonifhment,  lias  fuccefsfully 
executed.  His  Fingal,  though  exhibited 
without  any  of  the  common  human  fail- 
ings, is  neverthelefs  a  real  man  ;  a  charader 
which  touches  and  inrerefls  every  reader. 
To  this  it  has  much  contributed,  that  the 
poet  has  reprcfented  him  as  an  old  man  ; 
and  by  this  has  gained  the  advantage  of 
throwing  around  him  a  great  many  cir- 
cumftances,  peculiar  to  that  age,  which 
paint  him  to  the  fancy  in  a  more  diftindt 
light.  He  is  furrounded  with  his  family; 
he  inftruds  his  children  in  the  principles  of 
virtue;  he  is  narrative  of  his  paft  exploits; 
he  is  venerable  with  the  grey  locks  of  age; 
he  is  frequently  difpofed  to  moraliie,  like 
an  old  man,  on  human  vanity  and  the 
profped:  of  death.  There  is  more  art,  at 
lead  m.ore  felicity,  in  this,  than  may  at  firfl 
be  imagined.  For  youth  and  old  age,  are 
the  two  ftates  of  human  life,  capable  of 
being  placed  in  the  mod  pidlurefque  lights. 

Middle 
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Middle  age  is  more  general  and  vague ;  and 
has  fewer  circumftances  peculiar  to  the  idea 
of  it.  And  when  any  object  is  in  a  fitu- 
aiion,  that  admits  it  to  be  rendered  parti- 
cular, and  to  be  clothed  with  a  variety  of 
circumftances,  it  always  ftands  out  more 
clear  and  full  in  poetical  defcription. 

Befides  human  perfonages,  divine  or  fu- 
pernatural  agents  are  often  introduced  into 
epic  poetry;  forming  v\'hat  is  called  the 
machinery  of  it ;  which  mod  critics  hold 
to  be  an  eflential  part.  The  marvellous,  it 
muft:  be  admitted,  has  always  a  great  charm 
for  the  bulk  of  readers.  It  gratifies  the 
imagination,  and  affords  room  for  ftriking 
and  fublime  defcription.  No  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  all  poets  (hould  have  a  ftrong 
propenfity  towards  it.  But  I  muft  obferve, 
that  nothing  is  more  difficult,  than  to  ad- 
juft  properly  the  marvellous  with  the  pro- 
bable. If  a  poet  facrifice  probability,  and 
fill  his  vx^ork  with  extravagant  fupernatural 
fcencs,  he  fpreads  over  it  an  appearance  of 
romance  and  childifti  fidlion  ;  he  tranfports 
his  readers  from  this  world,  into  a  fantaftic, 
vifionary  region  ;  and  lofes  that  weight  and 
dignity  which  ftiould  reign  in  epic  poetry. 
No  work,  from  vv^hich  probability  is  alto- 
gether baniftied,  can  make  a  lafting  or  deep 
impreflion.  Human  adions  and  manners, 
are  always  the  moft  interefting  objeds 
6  which 
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which  can  be  prefented  to  a  human  mind. 
All  machinery,  therefore,  is  faulty  which 
withdraws  thefe  too  much  from  view  ;  or 
obfcures  them  under  a  cloud  of  incredible 
fictions.  Befides  being  temperately  em- 
ployed, machinery  ought  always  to  have 
fome  foundation  in  popular  belief.  A  poet 
is  by  no  means  at  liberty  to  invent  what 
fyftem  of  the  marvelloub  he  pleafes :  He 
muft  avail  himfelf  either  of  the  reli- 
gious faith,  or  the  fuperftitious  credulity 
of  the  country  wherein  he  lives;  fo  as  to 
give  an  air  of  probability  to  events  which 
are  mod  contrary  to  the  common  courfe  of 
nature. 

In  thefe  rcfpeds,  OiTian  appears  to  me 
to  have  been  remarkably  happy.  He  has 
indeed  followed  the  fame  courfe  with  Ho- 
mer. For  it  is  perfedly  abfurd  to  imagine, 
as  fome  critics  have  done,  that  Homer's 
mythology  was  invented  by  him,  in  confe- 
quence  of  profound  reiiedions  on  the  be- 
nefit it  would  yield  to  poetry.  Homer  was 
no  fuch  refining  genius.  He  found  the 
traditionary  ftories  on  which  he  built  his 
Iliad,  mingled  with  popular  legends  con- 
cerning the  intervention  of  the  gods;  and 
he  adopted  thefe  becaufe  they  amufed  the 
fancy.  OlTian,  in  like  manner,  found-  the 
tales  of  his  country  full  of  ghofts  and  fpi- 
rits :  It  ii:  likely  he  believed  them  himfelf; 

and 
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and  he  introduced  them,  becaufe  they  gave 
his  poems  that  Iblemn  and  marvellous  caft, 
which  fuited  his  genius.  This  v;as  the  only 
machinery  he  could  employ  with  propriety; 
becaufe  it  was  the  only  intervention  of  fu- 
pernatural  beings,  which  agreed  with  the 
common  belief  of  the  country.  It  was 
ha{)py ;  becaufe  it  did  not  interfere  in  the 
leart  with  the  proper  difplay  of  human  cha- 
radiers  and  adions ;  becaufe  it  had  lefs  of 
the  incredible,  than  mod  other  kinds  of 
poetical  machinery  ;  and  becaufe  it  ferved 
to  diverfify  the  fcene,  and  to  heighten  the 
fubjed  by  an  awful  grandeur,  which  is  the 
great  defign  of  machinery. 

As  Offian's  mythology  is  peculiar  to  him- 
felf,  and  makes  a  confiderable  figure  in  his 
other  poems,  as  well  as  in  Fingal,  it  may 
be  proper  to  make  fome  obfervations  on  it, 
independent  of  its  fubferviency  to  epic 
compofition.  It  turns,  for  the  mod:  part, 
on  the  appearances  of  departed  fpirits. 
Thefe,  confonantly  to  the  notions  of  every 
rude  age,  are  reprefented  not  as  purely  im- 
material, but  as  thin  airy  forms,  which  can 
be  viiible  or  invifible  at  pleafure;  their 
voice  is  feeble;  their  arm  is  weak;  but 
they  are  endowed  with  knowledge  more 
than  human.  In  a  feparate  ftate,  they  retain 
the  fame  difpofitions  which  animated  them 
in  this  life.     They  ride  on  the  wind  ;  they 

bend 
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bend  their  airy  bows;  and  purfue  deer 
formed  oi  clouds.  The  ghofts  of  departed 
bards  continue  to  fing.  The  ghofts  ot  de- 
parted heroes  frequent  the  fields  of  their 
former  fame.  *'  They  reft  together  in 
"  their  caves,  and  talk  of  mortal  men. 
*'  Their  fongs  are  of  other  worlds.  They 
*'  come  fometimes  to  the  ear  of  reft,  and 
"  raile  their  feeble  voice."  All  this  pre- 
fents  to  us  much  the  fame  fet  of  ideas,  con- 
cerning fpirits,  as  we  find  in  the  eleventh 
book  of  the  Odyfiey,  where  Ulyfles  vifits 
the  regions  of  the  dead  :  and  in  the  twenty- 
third  book  of  the  Iliad,  the  ghoft  of  Patro- 
cluSj  after  appearing  to  Achilles,  vanifhes 
precifely  like  one  of  Ofilan's,  emitting  a 
Ihrill,  feeble  cry,  and  melting  away  like 
fmoke. 

But  though  Homer's  and  Oflian's  ideas 
concerning  ghofts  were  of  the  fame  nature, 
we  cannot  but  obferve,  that  Oflian's  ghofta 
are  drawn  with  much  ftronger  and  livelier 
colours  than  thofe  of  Homer.  OftTian  de- 
fcribes  ghofts  w^ith  all  the  particularity  of 
one  who  had  feen  and  converfed  with  them, 
and  whofe  imagination  was  full  of  the  im- 
preftTion  they  had  left  upon  it.  He  calls  up 
thofe  awful  and  tremendous  ideas  which 
the 

•         Simulacra  modis  pallentia  miris 

are 
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are  fitted  to  raife  in  the  human  mind ;  and 
which,  in  Shakefpeare's  ftyle,  "  harrow  up 
"  the  foul."  Crugal's  ghofi,  in  particular, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  book  of 
Fingal,  may  vie  with  any  appearance  of 
this  kind,  defcribed  by  any  epic  or  tragic 
poet  whatever.  Mod  poets  would  have 
contented  themfelves  with  telling  us,  that 
he  refembled,  in  every  particular,  the  living 
Crugal ;  that  his  form  and  drefs  w^re  the 
fame,  only  his  face  more  pale  and  fad;  and 
that  he  bore  the  mark  of  the  wound  by 
which  he  fell.  Eut  OfTian  fcts  before  our 
eyes  a  fpirit  from  the  invifible  world,  dif- 
^tinguidied  by  all  thofe  featurevS,  which  a 
flrong  aftonifiied  imagination  would  give 
to  a  gholf.  ''  A  dark-red  ftream  of  fire 
*'  comes  down  from  the  hill.  Crugal  fat 
"  iipon  the  beam  ;  he  that  lately  fell  by 
**  the  hand  of  Swaran,  ftriving  in  the  bat- 
"  tie  of  heroes.  His  face  is  like  the  beam 
*'  of  the  fetting  moon.  His  robes  are  of 
*'  the  clouds  of  tlie  hill.  His  eyes  are  like 
**  two  decaying  flames.  Dark  is  the  wound 
*'  of  his  breaft. — The  ftars  dim-twinkled 
*'  through  his  form;  and  his  voice  v/as 
*'  like  the  found  of  a  diftant  ftream."  The 
circumftance  of  the  fiars  being  beheld, 
"  dim-twinkling  through  his  form,"  is 
wonderfully  pidurefque ;  and  conveys  the 
mo(^  lively  impreflion  of  his  thin  and  flia- 

dovvy 
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dowy  fubftance.  The  attitude  in  which  he 
is  af[erwards  placed,  and  the  fpeech  put  into 
his  mouth,  are  full  of  that  folemn  and 
awful  fublimity,  which  fuits  the  fubjed:. 
*'  Dim,  and  in  tears,  he  flood  and  ftretched 
"  his  pale  hand  over  the  hero.  Faintly  he 
"  raifed  his  feeble  voice,  like  the  gale  of 
*'  the  reedy  Lego. —  My  ghoft,  O  Connal ! 
''  is  on  my  native  hills ;  but  m.y  corie  is 
*'  on  the  fands  of  Ullin.  Thou  flialt  never 
"  talk  with  Crugal,  or  find  his  lone  ileps 
"  in  the  heath.  1  am  light  as  the  blafl  of 
**  Cromla  ;  and  I  move  like  the  (hadov^  of 
**  mift.  Connal,  ion  of  Colgar  !  1  fee  the 
**  dark  cloud  of  death.  It  hovers  over  the 
*'  plains  of  Lena.  The  Tons  of  green  Erin 
"  fhall  fall.  Remove  from  the  field  of 
"  ghofts. — Like  the  darkened  moon  he 
"  retired  in  the  midfl:  of  the  whiftling 
''  blaft." 

Several  other  appearances  of  fpirits  might 
be  pointed  out,  as  among  the  mod  fublime 
paflages  of  Offian's  poetry.  The  circum- 
ftances  of  them  are  confiderably  diverfilied; 
and  the  fcenery  always  fuited  to  the  occa> 
fion.  "  Ofcar  ilowly  afcends  the  hill.  The 
*'  meteors  of  nighi:  fet  on  the  heath  before 
"  him.  A  difiant  torrent  faintly  roars. 
"  Unfrequent  blafts  rufli  through  aged 
**  oaks.  The  half- enlightened  moon  fmks 
*'  dim   and  red   behind  her  hill.      Feeble 

"  voices 
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**  voices  are  heard  on  the  heath.  Ofcar 
**  drew  his  fword." Nothing  can  pre- 
pare the  fancy  more  happily  for  the  awful 
fcene  that  is  to  follow.  "  Trenmor  came 
"  from  his  hill,  at  the  voice  of  his  mighty 
"  fon.  Acloudjlikethefteed  of  the  ftranger, 
*'  fupported  his  airy  limbs.  His  robe  is  of 
"  the  mift  of  Lano,  that  brings  death  to 
**  the  people.  His  fword  is  a  green  me- 
*'  teor,  half-extinguiihed.  His  face  is 
**  without  form,  and  dark.  He  fighed 
*'  thrice  over  the  hero  :  And  thrice,  the 
*'  winds  of  the  night  roared  around.  Many 
*'  were  his  words  to  Ofcar  — He  flowly 
**  vanilLed,  like  a  mift  that  melts  on  the 
"  funny  hill."  To  appearances  of  this 
kind,  we  can  find  no  parallel  among  the 
Greek  or  Roman  poets.  They  bring  to 
mind  that  noble  defcription  in  the  book  of 
Job :  *'  In  thoughts  from  the  vifions  of  the 
*'  night,  when  deep  deep  falleth  on  men, 
*'  fear  came  upon  me,  and  trembling,  which 
*'  made  all  my  bones  to  fhake.  Then  a  fpirit 
*'  paffed  before  my  face.  The  hair  of  my 
"  flefh  ftood  up.  It  ftood  ftill ;  but  I  could 
*'  not  difcern  the  form  thereof.  An  image 
*'  was  before  mine  eyes.  There  was  fi- 
"  lence ;  and  I  heard  a  voice — Shall  raor- 
*'  tal  man  be  more  juft  than  God  *  ?" 

*  Job,  iv.  13-17. 

Vol.  II.  A  a  As 
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As  Offian's  fiipernatural  beings  are  de- 
fcribed  with  a  furprifing  force  of  imagina- 
tion. To  ihey  are  introduced  with  propriety. 
Vv'e  have  only  three  ghofts  in  Fingal :  That 
of  Crugal,  which  comes  to  warn  the  hoil 
of  impending  dellrudion,  and  to  advife 
them  tofave  themfelves  by  retreat;  that  of 
Evirallin,  the  fpoufe  ot  OfTian,  which  calls 
him  to  rife  and  refcue  their  fon  from  dan- 
ger; and  that  of  Agandecca,  which,  juft 
before  the  lad;  engagement  with  Swaran, 
moves  Fingal  to  pity,  by  mourning  for  the 
approaching  deftrudion  of  her  kinlmen  and 
people.  In  the  other  poems,  ghofts  fome- 
times  appear  when  invoked  to  foretel  fu- 
turity ;  frequently,  according  to  the  notions 
of  thefe  times,  they  come  as  forerunners  of 
misfortune  or  death,  to  thofe  whom  they 
vifit ;  fometimes  they  inform  their  friends 
at  a  diftance,  of  their  own  death ;  and 
fometimes  they  are  introduced  to  heighten 
the  fcenery  on  fome  great  and  folemn  oc- 
cafion.  "  A  hundred  oaks  burn  to  the  wind ; 
"  and  faint  light  gleams  over  the  heath. 
"  The  ghofts  of  Ardven  pafs  through  the 
*'  beam;  and  fiiew  their  dim  and  diftant 
"forms.  Comala  is  half-unfeen  on  her 
"  meteor;  and  Hidallan  is  fullen  anddim." 
— '*  The  awful  fr?ces  of  other  times,  looked 
**  from  the  clouds  of  Crona." — *'  Fcrcuth  ! 
"  I  faw  the  ghoft  of  night.    Silent  he  ftood 
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*'  on  that  bank;  his  robe  of  mift  flew  on 
"  the  wind.  I  could  behold  his  tears. 
*'  An  aged  man  he  feemed,  and  full  of 
*'  thought." 

The  ghofis  of  ftrangcrs  mingle  not  with 
thofe  of  the  natives.  "  She  is  feen  ;  but 
"  not  like  the  daughters  of  the  hill.  Her 
*'  robes  are  from  the  ftrangers  land  ;  and 
'*  fhe  is  ftill  alone."  When  the  ghoft  of 
one  whom  we  had  formerly  known  is  in- 
troduced, the  propriety  of  the  living  cha- 
radter  is  ftill  preferved.  This  is  remark- 
able in  the  appearance  of  Calmar's  ghoft, 
in  the  poem  entitled.  The  Death  of  Cuthul- 
lin.  He  feems  to  forbode  CuthulHn's  death, 
and  to  beckon  him  to  his  cave.  Cuthullin 
reproaches  him  for  fuppofing  that  he  could 
be  intimidated  by  fuch  prognoftics.  *'  Why 
*'  doft  thou  bend  thy  dark  eyes  on  me, 
*'  ghoft  of  the  car- borne  Calmar  ?  Would'ft 
**  thou  frighten  me,  O  Matha's  fon  !  from 
"  the  battles  of  Cormac .?  Thy  hand  was 
"  not  feeble  in  war;  neither  was  thy  voice 
*'  for  peace.  How  art  thou  changed,  chief 
"  of  Lara  !  if  now  thou  doft  advife  to  fly! 
'*  Retire  thou  to  thy  cave :  Thou  art  not 
"  Calmar's  ghoft:  He  delighted  in  battle; 
"  and  his  arm  was  like  the  thunder  of 
*'  heaven."  Calmar  makes  no  return  to 
this  feeniing  reproach  :  But,  "  He  retired 
*'  in  hi^  blaft  with  joy ;  for  he  had  heard 
A  a  2  *'  the 
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*'  the  voice  of  his  praife."  This  is  pr6- 
cifely  the  ghoft  of  Achilles  in  Homer  ;  who, 
notwithftanding  all  the  diffatisfadion  he 
expreffes  with  his  ftate  in  the  region  of  the 
dead,  as  foon  as  he  had  heard  his  fon  Neop- 
tolemus  praifed  for  his  gallant  behaviour, 
ftrode  away  with  filent  joy  to  rejoin  the 
reft  of  the  (hades  *. 

It  is  a  great  advantage  of  Oflian's  my- 
thology, that  it  is  not  local  and  temporary, 
like  that  of  moft  other  ancient  poeis ; 
which  of  courfe  is  apt  to  feem  ridiculous, 
after  the  fuperftitions  have  paffed  away  on 
which  it  was  founded.  OfTian's  mythology 
is,  to  fpeak  fo,  the  mythology  of  human 
nature;  for  it  is  founded  on  what  has  been 
the  popular  belief,  in  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries, and  under  all  forms  of  religion,  con- 
cerning the  appearances  of  departed  fpirits. 
Homer's  machinery  is  aUvays  lively  and 
amufing;  but  far  from  being  always  fup- 
porred  with  proper  dignity.  The  indecent 
fquabbles  among  his  gods,  furely  do  no  ho- 
nour to  epic  poetry.  Whereas  Offian's 
machinery  has  dignity  upon  all  occafions. 
It  is  indeed  a  dignity  of  the  dark  and  aw- 
ful kind;  but  this  is  proper  j  becaufe  co- 
incident with  the  llrain  and  fpirit  of  the 
poetry,     A  light   and  gay  mythology,  like 

*  OdyfT.  Lib.  II. 

Homer's, 
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Homer's,  would  have  been  perfecftly  uii- 
fuitable  to  the  fubjedts  on  which  Offian's 
genius  was  employed.  But  though  his 
machinery  be  always  folemn,  it  is  not, 
however,  always  dreary  or  difmal ;  it  is  en- 
livened, as  much  as  the  fubjedl  would  per- 
mit, by  thofe  pleafant  and  beautiful  appear- 
ances, which  he  fometimes  introduces,  of 
the  fpirits  of  the  hill.  Thele  are  gentle 
fpirits;  defcending  on  fun-beams,  fair- 
moving  on  the  plain;  their  forms  white  and 
bright ;  their  voices  fweet ;  and  their  vifits 
to  men  propitious.  The  greateft  praife 
that  can  be  given,  to  the  beauty  of  a  living 
woman,  is  to  fay,  *■  She  is  fair  as  the  ghoit 
*'  of  the  hill;  when  it  moves  in  a  fun- 
"  beam  at  noon,  over  the  filence  of  Mor- 
*'  ven."  *'  The  hunter  fliall  hear  my  voice 
'*  from  his  booth.  He  fliall  fear,  but  love 
•'  my  voice.  For  fweet  fhall  my  voice  be 
*'  for  my  friends;  for  pleafant  were  they 
*'  to  me." 

Befides  ghofts,  or  the  fpirits  of  departed 
men,  we  find  in  OlTian  fome  inllances  of 
other  kinds  of  machinery.  Spirits  of  a  fu- 
perior  nature  to  ghofts  are  fometimes  al- 
luded to,  which  have  power  to  embroil  the 
deep ;  to  call  forth  winds  and  florms,  and 
pour  them  on  the  land  of  the  ftranger  ;  to 
overturn  forefts,  and  to  fend  death  among 
the  people.  We  have  prodigies  too;  a 
A  a  3  fhower 
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lliOwer  of  blood  ;  and  when  fome  difafter  ia 
befalling  at  a  diflance,  the  found  of  death 
heard  on  the  firings  of  Offian's  harp  :  all 
perfedly  confonant,  not  only  to  the  peculiar 
ideas  of  northern  nations,  but  to  the  gene- 
ral current  of  a  fuperflitious  imagination  in 
all  countries.  Tiie  defcription  of  Fingal's 
airy  hall,  in  the  poem  called  Eerrathon,  and 
of  the  afcent  of  Malvina  into  it,  deferves 
particular  notice,  as  remarkably  noble  and 
magnificent.  But  above  all,  the  engage- 
ment of  Fingal  with  the  fpiiit  of  Loda,  in 
Carric-thura,  cannot  be  mentioned  without 
admiration.  I  forbear  tranfcribing  the 
paflage,  as  it  mud  have  drawn  the  attention 
of  every  one  who  has  read  the  works  of 
Offian.  The  undaunted  courage  of  Fingal, 
oppofed  to  all  the  terrors  of  the  Scandina- 
vian god  ;  the  appearance  and  the  fpeech  of 
that  awful  fpirit ;  the  vt'ound  which  he  re- 
ceives, and  the  fhriek  which  he  fends  forth, 
"  as  rolled  into  hiinfelf,  he  rofe  upon  the 
"  wind  ;"  are  full  of  the  mcft  amazing  and 
terrible  majefty.  I  know  no  paflage  more 
fublime  in  the  writings  of  any  uninfpired 
author.  The  fidion  is  calculated  to  ag- 
grandife  the  hero;  which  it  does  to  a  high 
degree  ;  nor  is  it  fo  unnatural  or  wild  a  fic- 
tion, as  might  at  firft  be  thought.  Accord- 
ing to  the  notions  of  thofe  times,  fuperna- 
tural    beings    were  material,    and,    confe- 

quently, 
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quently,  vulnerable.  The  fpirit  of  Loda 
was  not  acknowledged  as  a  deity  by  Fingal ; 
he  did  not  worfhip  at  the  ftone  of  his  power  j 
he  plainly  confidered  him  as  the  god  of  his 
enemies  only  ;  as  a  local  deity,  whofe  do- 
minion extended  no  farther  than  to  the  re- 
gions where  he  was  worfhipped  ;  who  had, 
therefore,  no  title  to  threaten  him,  and  no 
claim  to  his  fubmiffion.  We  know  there 
are  poetical  precedents  of  great  authority, 
for  ficxions  fully  as  extravagant ;  and  if 
Homer  be  forgiven  for  making  Diomed  at- 
tack and  wound  in  battle,  the  gods  whom 
that  chief  himfelf  worfhipjied,  Offian  furely 
is  pardonable  for  making  his  hero  fuperior 
to  the  god  of  a  foreign  territory  ^. 

Not- 

*  The  fcene  of  this  encounter  of  Fingal  with  the 
fpirit  of  Loda  is  laid  in  Iniftore,  or  the  iflands  of  Ork- 
ney ;  and  in  the  defcription  of  Fingal's  landing  there, 
it  is  faid,  "  A  rock  bends  along  the  coafl  with  all  its 
"  echoing  wood.  On  the  top  is  the  circle  of  Loda, 
"  with  the  moffy  ftone  of  power."  Li  confirmation 
of  Offian's  topography,  it  is  proper  to  acquaint  the 
reader,  that  in  thefe  iflands,  as  I  have  been  well  in- 
formed, there  are  many  pillars,  and  circles  of  ftones, 
ftill  remaining,  known  by  the  name  of  the  ftones  and 
circles  of  Loda,  or  Loden  ;  to  which  fome  degree  of 
fuperftitious  regard  is  annexed  to  this  day.  Thefe 
iflands,  until  the  year  1468,  made  a  part  of  the  Danifli 
dominion?.  Their  ancient  language,  of  which  there 
are  yet  fome  remains  among  the  natives,  is  called  the 
Norfe;  and  is  a  diaieol,  not  of  the  Celtic,  but  of  the 
Scandinavian  tongue.  The  manners  and  the  fuper- 
ftitious of  the  inhabitants  are  quite  diflincSt  from  thofe 
of  the  Highlands  and  weftern  ifles  of  Scotland.  Their 
A  a  4  ancient 
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Notwithftanding  the  poetical  advantages 
which  I  have  afcribed  to  OfTian's  machinery, 
I  acknowledge  it  would  have  been  much 
more  beautiful  and  perfect,  had  the  author 
difcovered  fome  knowledge  of  a  Supreme 
Being.  Although  his  filence  on  this  head 
has  been  accounted  for  by  the  learned  and 
ingenious  tranflator  in  a  very  probable 
manner,  yet  ftill  it  mufl  be  held  a  confider- 
able  difadvantage  to  the  poetry.  For  the 
moflaugufl  and  lofty  ideas  that  can  embellifh 
poetry  are  derived  from  the  belief  of  a  divine 
adminiftration  of  the  univerfe:  And  hence 
the  invocation  of  a  Supreme  Being,  or  at 
leafl:  of  fome  fuperior  powers  who  are  con- 
ceived as  prefiding  over  human  affairs,  the 
folemnities  of  religious  worlLip,  prayers 
preferred,  and  afTifiance  implored  on  critical 
occafions,  appear  with  great  dignity  in  the 
works  of  almoft  all  poets  as  chief  orna- 
ments of  their  compofitions.  The  abfence 
of  all  fuch  religious  ideas  from  OfTian's 
poetry,  is  a  fenlVble  blank  in  it ;  the  more 
to  be  regretted,  a?  we  can  eafily  imagine 
what  an  illuftrious  figure  they  would  have 
made  under  the  management  of  fuch  a  ge- 
nius  as   his  J  and    how   finely   they  would 

ancient  fongs,  too,  are  of  a  difrerent  ftrain  and  cha- 
radcr,  turning  upon  magical  incantations  and  evoca- 
tions from  the  dead,  which  were  the  favourite  fubjefts 
of  the  old  Runic  poetry.  They  have  many  traditions 
among  them,  of  wars  in  former  times  with  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  weftcrn  iflands. 

have 
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have  been  adapted  to  many  fituations  which 
occur  in  his  works. 

After  fo  particular  an  examination  of 
Fingal,  it  were  needlefs  to  enter  into  as  full 
a  difcuffion  of  the  condud;  of  Temora,  the 
other  Epic  Poem.  Many  of  the  fame  ob- 
fervations,  efpecially  with  regard  to  the 
great  charadleriftics  of  heroic  poetry,  apply- 
to  both.  The  high  merit,  however,  of  Te- 
mora, requires  that  we  fliould  not  pafs  it  by 
"without  fome  remarks. 

The  fcene  of  Temora,  as  of  Fingal,  is 
laid  in  Ireland  ;  and  the  atSlion  is  of  a  pof- 
terior  date.     The  fubjed  is,  an  expeditioa 
of  the  hero,  to  dethrone  and  punifh  a  bloody 
ufurpcr,  and  to  reftore  the  poffeffion  of  the 
kingdom    to    the    pofterity  of   the    lawful 
prince;   an  undertaking  worthy  of  the  juf- 
tice  and  heroifm  of  the  great  Fingal.     The 
adtion  is  one  and   complete.      The   poem 
opens  with  the   defcent  of  Fingal   on   the 
coaft,  and  the  confultation  held  among  the 
chiefs  of  the  enemy.     Tlie  murder  of  the 
young  prince  Cormac,  which  was  the  caufe 
of  the  war,  being  antecedent   to   the  epic 
aiftion,  is   introduced  with  great  propriety 
as  an  epifode  in  the  firft;  book.     In  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  poem,  three  battles  are  defcribed, 
which  rife  in  their  importance  above   one 
another ;  the    fuccefs    is   various,    and   the 
jffue  for  fome  time   doubtful  j  till  at  laft, 

Fingal 
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FIngal  brought  into  diftrefs,  by  the  wound 
of  his  great  general  Gaul,  and  the  death  of 
his  fon  Fillan,  affumes  the  command  him- 
felf,  and  having  flain  the  Irifh  king  in  fingle 
combat,  reftores  the  rightful  heir  to  his  throne. 

Temora  has  perhaps  lefs  fire  than  the 
other  epic  poem  ;  but  in  return  it  has  more 
variety,  more  tendernefs,  and  more  magni- 
ficence. The  reigning  idea,  fo  often  pre- 
fented  to  us,  of  "  Fingal  in  the  laft  of  his 
*'  fields,"  is  venerable  and  aiTeOing ;  nor 
could  any  more  noble  conclufion  be  thought 
of,  than  the  aged  hero,  after  fo  many  fuc- 
cefsful  atchievements,  taking  his  leave  of 
battles,  and  with  all  the  folemniiies  of  thofe 
times  refigning  his  fpear  to  his  fon.  The 
events  are  lefs  crouded  in  Temora  than  in 
Fingal ;  actions  and  charaders  are  more 
particularly  difplayed  ;  we  are  let  into  the 
tranfadions  of  both  hofts ;  and  informed 
of  the  adventures  of  the  night  as  well  as 
of  the  day.  The  ftill  pathetic,  and  the  ro- 
mantic fcenery  of  fcveral  of  the  night  ad- 
ventures, fo  remarkably  fuited  to  Offian's 
genius,  occafion  a  fine  diverfity  in  the 
poem  ;  and  are  happily  contraflcd  with  the 
military  operations  of  the  day. 

In  moft  of  our  author's  poems,  the  hor- 
rors of  vv^ar  are  foftened  by  intermixed 
fcenes  of  love  and  fiiendfhip.  In  Fingal, 
theie  are  introduced  as  epifodes;  in  Temora, 

we 
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we  have  an  incident  of  this  nature  wrought 
into  the  body  of  the  piece  ;  in  the  adven- 
ture of  Cathmor  and  Sulmalla.  This  forms 
one  of  the  mofl:  confpicuous  beauties  of  that 
poem.  The  diftrels  of  Sulmalla  difguifed 
and  unknown  among  ftrangers,  her  tender 
and  anxious  concern  for  the  fafety  of  Cath- 
mor, her  dream,  and  her  melting  remem- 
brance of  the  land  of  her  fathers ;  Cath- 
mor's  emotion  when  he  firft  difcovers  her, 
his  ftruggles  to  conceal  and  fupprefs  his 
paffion,  left  it  fliould  unman  him  in  the 
midft  of  war,  though  "  his  foul  poured 
"  forth  in  fecret,  when  he  beheld  her  fear- 
*'  ful  eye ;"  and  the  laft  interview  between 
them,  when  overcome  by  her  tendernefs,  he 
lets  her  know  he  had  difcovered  her,  and 
confeffes  his  palhon ;  are  all  wrought  up  with 
the  moft  exquifite  fenfibility  and  delicacy. 

Behdes  the  characters  which  appeared  in 
Fingal,  feveral  new  ones  are  here  intro- 
duced ;  and  though,  as  they  are  all  the  cha- 
raders  of  warriors,  bravery  is  the  predo- 
minant feature,  they  are  neverthelefs  diver- 
fified  in  a  fenfible  and  ftriking  manner. 
Foldath,  for  inftance,  the  general  of  Cath- 
mor, exhibits  the  perfect  pidure  of  a  ilivage 
chieftain  :  Bold,  and  daring,  but  prefump- 
tuous,  cruel,  and  overbearing.  He  is  dif- 
tinguiflied  on  his  firft  appearance,  as  the 
friend  of  the  tyrant  Cairbar^  *'  His  ftride 

*'  is 
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"  is  haughty ;  his  red  eye  rolls  in  wrath." 
In  his  perlon  and  whole  deportment,  he  is 
contrafted  with  the  mild  and  wife  Hidalla, 
another  leader  of  the  fame  army,  on  whofe 
humanity  and  gentlenefs  he  looks  with 
great  contempt.  He  profefledly  delights 
in  ftrife  and  blood,  lie  infuhs  over  the 
fallen.  He  is  imperious  in  his  counfels, 
and  fadious  when  they  are  not  followed. 
He  is  unrelenting  in  all  his  fchemes  of  re- 
venge, even  to  the  length  of  denying  the 
funeral  fong  to  the  dead  ;  which,  from  the 
injury  thereby  done  to  their  ghofts,  was,  in 
thofe  days  confidered  as  the  greateft  bar- 
barity. Fierce  to  the  laft,  he  comforts  him- 
felf  in  his  dying  moments,  wiih  thinking 
that  his  ghoft  fliall  often  leave  its  blaft  to 
rejoice  over  the  graves  of  thofe  he  had  (lain. 
Yet  OfTian,  ever  prone  to  the  pathetic,  has 
contrived  to  throw  into  his  account  of  the 
death,  even  of  this  man,  fome  tender 
circumftances ;  by  the  moving  defcription 
of  his  daughter  Dardulena,  the  laft  of  his 
race. 

The  charader  of  Foldath  tends  much  to 
exalt  that  of  Cathmor,  the  chief  commander, 
which  is  diftinguiihed  by  the  moft  humane 
virtues.  He  abhors  all  fraud  and  cruelty, 
is  famous  for  his  hofpitality  to  ftrangers ; 
open  to  every  generous  fcntiment,  and  to 
every  foft  and  compaflionalc   feeling.     He 

is 
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is  fo  amiable  as  to  divide  the  reader's  at- 
tachment betvs'een  him  and  the  hero  of  the 
poem  ;  though  our  author  has  artfully  ma- 
naged it  fo  as  to  make  Cathmor  himfelf 
indiredly  acknowledge  Fingal's  fupcriority, 
and  to  appear  fomewhat  apprehenfive  of 
the  event,  after  the  death  of  Fillan,  which 
he  knew  would  call  forth  Fingal  in  all  his 
might.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  al- 
though Offian  has  introduced  into  his  poems 
three  complete  heroes,  Cuthullin,  Cathmor, 
and  Fingal,  he  has,  however,  fenfibly  dif- 
tinguifned  each  of  their  charaders.  Cu- 
thullin is  particularly  honourable ;  Cath- 
mor particularly  amiable  ;  Fingal  wife  and 
great,  retaining  an  afcendant  peculiar  to 
himfelf  in  whatever  light  he  is  viewed. 

But  the  favourite  figure  in  Temora,  and 
the  one  mod  highly  finlfhed,  is  Fillan. 
His  charader  is  of  that  fort,  for  which 
Offian  ihews  a  particular  fondnefs ;  an  eager, 
.fervent,  young  warrior,  fired  with  all  the 
impatient  enthufiafm  for  military  glory, 
peculiar  to  that  time  of  life.  He  had 
fKCtched  this  in  the  defcription  of  his  own 
fon  Ofcar  ;  but  as  he  has  extended  it  more 
fully  in  Fillan,  and  as  the  character  is  fo 
confonant  to  the  epic  ftrain,  though,  fo  far 
as  I  remember,  not  placed  in  fuch  a  con- 
fpicuous  light  by  any  other  epic  poet,  it 
may  be  worth  vs^hile  to  attend  a  little  to 
Offian's  management  of  it  in  this  infiance. 

Fillan 
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Fillaii  was  the  youngeft  of  all  the  fons 
of  Fingal ;  younger,  it  is  plain,  than  his 
nephew  Olcar,  by  vvhofe  fame  and  great 
deeds  in  war,  we  may  naturally  fnppofe 
his  ambition  to  have  been  highly  ftimu-^ 
lated.  Withal,  as  he  is  younger,  he  is 
defcribed  as  more  rafh  and  fiery.  His  firft 
appearance  is  foon  after  Ofcar's  death,  when 
he  was  employed  to  watch  the  motions  of 
the  foe  by  night.  In  a  converfation  with 
bis  brother  Offian,  on  that  occafion,  we 
learn  that  it  was  not  long  fmce  he  began 
to  lift  the  fpear.  "  Few  are  the  marks  of 
*'  my  fword  in  baltle  ;  but  my  foul  is  fire." 
He  is  with  fome  difficulty  reftrained  by 
Ofiian  from  going  to  attack  the  enemy ; 
and  complains  to  him,  that  his  father  had 
never  allowed  him  any  opportunity  of  fig- 
nalizing  his  valour.  "  The  king  hath  not 
"  remarked  my  fword  ;  I  go  forth  with  the 
*'  crowd;  I  return  without  my  fame."  Soon 
after,  when  Fingal,  according  to  cuftom, 
was  to  appoint  one  of  his  chiefs  to  com- 
mand the  arm.y,  and  each  was  ftanding 
forth,  and  putting  in  his  claim  to  this 
honour,  Fillan  is  prefcnted  in  the  follow- 
ing mofi:  piiturefque  and  natural  attitude. 
"  On  his  fpear  flood  the  fon  of  Clatho,  in 
*'  the  wandering  of  his  locks.  Thrice  he 
"  raifed  his  eyes  to  Fingal  :  his  voice 
"  thrice  failed  him  as  he  fpoke.  Fillan 
*'  could   not    boall  of  battles  ;  at  once  he 

"  firode 
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"  ftrode  away.  Bent  over  a  diftant  ftream 
*'  he  ftood ;  the  tear  hung  in  his  eye. 
*'  He  ftruck,  at  times,  the  thiftle's  head, 
"  with  his  inverted  fpear."  No  lefs  na- 
tural and  beautiful  is  the  defcription  of 
Fingal's  paternal  emotion  on  this  occafion. 
**  Nor  is  he  unfeen  of  Fingal.  Side-long 
**  he  beheld  his  fon.  He  beheld  him  with 
"  burfting  joy.  He  hid  the  big  tear  with 
*'  his  locks,  and  turned  amidft  his  crowded 
"  foul."  The  command,  for  that  day, 
being  given  to  Gaul,  Fillan  ruflies  amidft 
the  thickeft  of  the  foe,  faves  Gaul's  life,  who 
is  wounded  by  a  random  arrow,  and  dif- 
tinguiflies  himfelf  fo  in  battle,  that  "  the 
*'  days  of  old  return  on  Fingal's  mind, 
"  as  he  beholds  the  renown  of  his  fon. 
*'  As  the  fun  rejoices  from  the  cloud, 
"  over  the  tree  his  beams  have  raiftd,  whilft 
"  it  fhakes  its  lonely  head  on  the  heath, 
"  fo  joyful  is  the  king  over  Fillan."  Se- 
date however  and  wife,  he  mixes  the  praife 
which  he  beflows  on  him  with  fome  re- 
prehenfion  of  his  rafhnefs.  "  My  fon,  I 
*'  faw  thy  deeds,  and  my  foul  was  glad. 
*'  Thou  art  brave,  fon  of  Clatho,  but 
"  headlong  in  the  ftrife.  So  did  not  Fin- 
"  gal  advance,  though  he  never  feared  a 
"  foe.  Let  thy  people  "be  a  ridge  behind 
"  thee ;  they  are  thy  ftrength  in  the  field. 
"  Then  (halt  thou  be  long  renowned,  and 
•*  behold  the  tombs  of  thv  fathers.'' 

9  '  On 
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On  the  next  day,  the  greatefi  and  the  laft 
of  Fillan's  life,  the  charge  is  committed  to 
him  of  leading  on  the  hoft  to  battle.  Fin- 
gal's  fpeech  to  his  troops  on  this  occafion 
is  full  of  noble  fentiment ;  and,  where  he 
recommends  his  fon  to  their  care,  extreme- 
ly touching.  "  A  young  beam  is  before 
*'  you  ;  few  are  his  fteps  to  war.  They 
*'  are  few,  but  he  is  valiant ;  defend  my 
*'  dark-haired  fon.  Bring  him  back  with 
*'  joy  ;  hereafter  he  may  ftand  alone.  His 
*•  form  is  like  his  fathers  ;  his  foul  is  a 
*'  flame  of  their  fire."  When  the  battle 
begins,  the  poet  puts  forth  his  ftrength 
to  defcribe  the  exploits  of  the  young  hero  ; 
who,  at  laft  encountering  and  killing  with 
his  own  hand  Foldath,  theoppofite  general, 
attains  the  pinnacle  of  glory.  In  what 
follows,  when  the  fate  of  Fillan  is  drawing 
near,  Oflian,  if  any  where,  excels  himfelf. 
Foldath  being  llain,  and  a  general  rout 
begun,  there  was  no  refource  left  to  the 
enemy  but  in  the  great  Cathmor  himfelf, 
who  in  this  extremity  defcends  from  the 
hill,  where,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  thofe 
princes,  he  furveyed  the  battle.  Obferve 
how  this  critical  event  is  wrought  np  by 
the  poet.  "  Wide  fpreading  over  echoing 
*'  Lubar,  the  flight  of  Bolga  is  roiled 
*'  along.  Fillan  hung  forward  on  their 
"  fteps ;     and    ftrewed     the    heath    with 

*'  dead.     Fingal  rejoiced  over  his  fon. 

'<•  Blue- 
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"  Blue-fliielded  Cathmor  rofe. Son  of 

**  Alpin,  bring  the  harp  !  Give  Fillan's 
*'  praife  to  the  wind;  raife  high  his  praife 
**  in  my  hall,  while  yet  he  fhines  in  war. 
*'  Leave,  blue-eyed  Clatho!  leave  thy  hall; 
*'  behold  that  early  beam  of  thine  !  The 
*'  hoft  is  withered  in  itscourfe.     No  farther 

"  look it  is  dark light -trembling 

*'  from  the  harp,  ftrike,  virgins !  ftrike 
*'  the  found."  The  iudden  interruption, 
and  fufpenfe  of  the  narration  on  Cathmor's 
rifmg  from  his  hill,  the  abrupt  burfting 
into  the  praife  of  Fillan,  and  the  palfionate 
apoftrophe  to  his  qiother  Clatho,  are  ad- 
mirable efforts  of  poetical  art,  in  order  to 
intereft  us  in  Fillan's  danger ;  and  the 
whole  is  heightened  by  the  immediate  fol- 
lowing fimile,  one  of  the  moft  magnificent 
and  fublime  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  any 
poet,  and  which  if  it  had  been  found  in 
Homer,  would  have  been  the  frequent  fub- 
jedt  of  admiration  to  critics ;  *'  Fillan  is 
*'  like  a  fpirit  of  heaven,  that  defcends 
"  from  the  fkirt  of  his  blaft.  The  troubled 
*'  ocean  feels  his  fteps,  as  he  flrides  from 
•*  wave  to  wave.  His  path  kindles  be- 
''  hind  him  ;  iilands  Ihake  their  heads  on 
*'  the  heaving  feas." 

But  the  poet's  art  is  not  yet  exhaufted. 
The  fall  of  this  noble  young  warrior,  or, 
in  Oflian's  ftyle,  the  extindion  of  this  beam 
of  heaven,  could  not  be  rendered   too  in- 

Vol.  II.  B  b  terefting 
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terefting  and  afFe(5ling.  Our  attention  is 
naturally  drawn  towards  Fingal.  Ke  be- 
holds from  his  hill  the  rifing  of  Cathmor, 
and  the  danger  of  his  fon.  But  what  fhall 
he  do  ?  "  Shall  Fingal  rife  to  his  aid, 
**  and  take  the  fword  of  Luno  ?  What 
"  then  fhall  become  of  thy  farne,  fon  of 
**  white-bofomed  Clatho?  Turn  not  thine 
'*  eyes  from  Fingal,  daughter  of  Iniftore  ! 
"  I  fhall  not  quench  thy  early  beam.  No 
"  cloud  of'  mine  fhall  rife,  my  fon,  upon 
**  thy  foul  of  fire."  —  Struggling  between 
concern  for  the  fame,  and  fear  for  the 
fafety,  of  his  fon,  he  withdraws  from  the 
fight  of  the  engagement ;  and  difpatches 
OlTian  in  hafte  to  the  field,  with  this  affec- 
tionate and  delicate  injun£tion  :  ''  Father  of 
**  Ofcar  !"  addrefhng  liim  by  a  title  which 
on  this  occafion  has  the  higheft  propriety, 
Father  of  Ofcar!  lift  the  fpear;  defend 
"  the  young  in  arms.  But  conceal  thy 
"  fleps  from  Fillan's  eyes.  He  mufl  not 
•*  know  that  I  doubt  his  fteel."  OfTian  ar- 
rived too  late.  But  unwilling  to  defcribe 
Fillan  vanquiflied,  the  poet  fuppreifes  all 
the  circumflances  of  the  combat  with  Caih- 
rnor  ;  and  only  fhev,/s  us  the  dying  hero. 
We  fee  him  animated  to  the  end  with  the 
fame  martial  and  ardent  fpirit ;  breathing 
his  la(t  in  bitter  regret  for  being  fo  early 
cut  off  from  the  field  of  glory.  "  Offian, 
"  lay  me  in  that  hollow  rock.      Raife  no 

''  flone 
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^*  ftone  above  me,  left  one  fhould  alk  about 
*'  my  fame.  1  am  fallen  in  the  firft  of  my 
"  fields  ;  fallen  without  renown.  Let  thy 
"  voice  alone,  fend  joy  to  my  flying  foul. 
*'  Why  fliould  the  bard  know  where  dwells 
"  the  early-fallen  Fillan."  He  who  after 
tracing  the  circumftances  of  tliis  ftory,  fhall 
deny  that  our  bard  is  poiTefied  of  high  fen- 
timent  and  high  art,  mud  be  ftrangely  pre- 
judiced indeed.  Let  him  read  the  ftory 
of  Pallas  in  Virgil,  which  is  of  a  fimilar 
kind ;  and  after  all  the  praife  he  may 
juftly  bedow  on  the  elegant  and  finiflied 
defcription  of  that  amiable  author,  let  him 
fay  which  of  the  two  poets  unfold  moft  of 
the  human  foul.  I  waive  infifting  on  any 
more  of  the  particulars  in  Temoraj  as 
my  aim  is  rather  to  lead  the  reader  into 
the  genius  and  fpirit  of  Oflian's  poetry 
than  to  dwell  on  all  his  beauties. 

The  judgment  and  art  difcovered  in  con- 
ducing works  of  fuch  length  as  Fingal 
and  Temora,  diftinguifh  them  from  the 
other  poems  in  this  colled:ion.  The  fmaller 
pieces,  however,  contain  particular  beauties- 
no  lefs  eminent.  They  are  hiftorical  poems, 
generally  of  the  elegiac  kind  i  and  plainly 
difcover  themfelves  to  be  the  work  of  the 
fame  author.  One  confiftent  face  of  man- 
ners is  every  where  prefented  to  us  ;  one 
fpirit  of  poetry  reigns  ;  the  mafterly  hand 
Bh  z  of 
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of  OfTian  appears  throughout ;  the  fame 
rapid  and  animated  ftyle  ;  the  fame  ftrong 
colouring  of  imagination,  and  the  fame 
glowing  fenfibility  of  heart.  Befides  the 
unity  which  belongs  to  the  compofitions  of 
one  man,  there  is  moreover  a  certain  unity 
of  fubje£t,  which  very  happily  conneQs  all 
thefe  poems.  They  form  the  poetical  hif- 
tory  of  the  age  of  Fingal.  The  fame  race 
of  heroes  whom  we  had  met  with  in  the 
greater  poems,  Cuthullin,  Ofcar,  Connal, 
and  Gaul,  return  again  upon  the  ftage  ; 
and  Fingal  himfelf  is  always  the  principal 
ligure,  prefented  on  every  occafion,  with 
equal  magnificence,  nay  rifing  upon  us  to 
the  laft.  The  circumftances  of  Offian's  old 
age  and  blindnefs,  his  furviving  all  his 
friends,  and  his  relating  their  great  ex- 
ploits to  Malvina,  the  fpoufe  or  miftrefs 
of  his  beloved  Ton  Ofcaf,  furnifh  the  fineft 
poetical  fituations  that  fancy  could  devife 
for  that  tender  pathetic  which  reigns  in 
Oflian's  poetry. 

On  each  of  thefe  poems  there  might  be 
room  for  feparate  obfervations,  with  regard 
to  the  condud  and  difpofition  of  the  in- 
cidents, as  well  as  to  the  beauty  of  the 
defcriptions  and  fentiments.  Carthon  is  a 
regular  and  highly  finifhed  piece.  The 
*nain  ftory  is  very  properly  introduced  by 
Cleflammor's  relation  of  the  adventure  of 

his 
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his  youth  ;  and  this  introdudion  is  finely- 
heightened  by  Fingal's  fong  of  mourning 
over  Moina  ;  in  which  Oflian,  ever  fond 
of  doing  honour  to  his  father,  has  contrived 
to  diftinguifh  him  for  being  an  eminent 
poet  as  well  as  warrior.  Fingal's  fong 
upon  this  occafion,  when  *'  his  thoufand 
"  Bards  leaned  forwards  from  their  feats, 
*'  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  King,"  is  in- 
ferior to  no  palTage  in  the  whole  book; 
and  with  great  judgment  put  in  his  mouth, 
as  the  ferioufnefs,  no  lefs  than  the  fublimity 
of  the  ftrain,  is  peculiarly  fuited  to  the 
Hero's  charader.  In  Darthula,  are  aflem- 
bled  almoft  all  the  tender  images  that  can 
touch  the  heart  of  man  ;  friendfhip,  love, 
the  affections  of  parents,  fons,  and  brothers, 
the  diftrefs  of  the  aged,  and  the  unavailing 
bravery  of  the  young.  The  beautiful  ad- 
drefs  to  the  moon,  with  which  the  poem 
opens,  and  the  tranfition  from  thence  to 
the  fubjed,  mofl  happily  prepare  the  mind 
for  that  train  of  affeding  events  that  is 
to  follow.  The  ftory  is  regular,  dramatic, 
interefting  to  the  laft.  He  who  can  read 
it  without  emotion  may  congratulate  him- 
felf,  if  he  pleafes,  upon  being  completely 
armed  ^gainft  fympathetic  forrow.  As  Fin- 
gal  had  no  £)ccafion  of  appearing  in  the 
adion  of  this  poem,  Offian  makes  a  very 
artful  tranfition  from  his  narration,  to  what 
B  b  3  was 
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was  pafling  in  the  halls  of  Selma.  The 
found  heard  there  on  the  ftiings  of  his 
harp,  the  concern  which  Fingal  iliews  on 
hearing  it,  and  the  invocation  of  the  ghofts 
of  their  fathers,  to  receive  the  heroes  falling 
in  a  diftant  land,  are  introduced  with  great 
beauty  of  imagination  to  increafe  the  fo- 
lemnity,  and  to  diverfify  the  fcenery  of  the 
poem. 

Carric-thura  is  full  of  the  moft  fublime 
dignity;  and  has  this  advantage,  of  being 
more  cheerful  in  the  fubje£l,  and  more 
happy  in  the  cataftrophe,  than  moft  of  the 
other  poems:  Though  tempered  at  the 
fame  time  with  epifodes  in  that  ftrain  of, 
tender  melancholy  which  feemstohave  been 
the  great  delight  of  Offian  and  the  Bards  of 
his  age.  Lathmon  is  peculiarly  diftinguifti- 
ed  by  high  generofity  of  fentiment.  This  is 
carried  fo  far,  particularly  in  the  refufal  of 
Gaul,  on  one  fide,  to  take  the  advantage 
of  a  flecpingfoe;  and  of  Lathmon,  on  the 
other,  to  overpov^er  by  numbers  the  two 
young  warriors,  as  to  recall  into  one's  mind 
the  manners  of  chivalry  ;  fome  refemblance 
to  which  may  perhaps  be  fuggefted  by  other 
incidents  in  this  colledion  of  poems.  Chi- 
valry, however*  took  rife  in  an  age  and 
country  too  remote  from  thofe  of  Oflian, 
to  admit  the  fulpicion  that  the  one  couid 
have  borrowed  any  thing  from  the  other.    So 

far 
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faras  chivalry  had  any  real  exiftence,  the  fame 
milifary  enlhuliafm,  which  gave  birth  to 
it  in  the  feudal  times,  might,  in  the  days 
of  Oflian,  that  is,  in  the  infancy  of  a  rifing 
ftate,  through  the  operation  of  the  fame 
caufe,  very  naturally  produce  eftcds  of  the 
fame  kind  on  the  minds  and  manners  of 
men.  So  far  as  chivalry  was  an  ideal 
fyftem  exiting  only  in  romance,  it  will  not 
be  thought  furprifmg,  when  we  refie£l  on 
the  account  before  given  of  the  Celtic  Bards, 
that  this  imaginary  refinement  of  heroic 
manners  ihould  be  found  among  them,  as 
much,  at  leaft,  as  among  the  T;  obadores^ 
or  ftrolling  Provencal  Bards,  in  the  loth 
or  1 1  th  century  ;  whofe  fongs,  it  is  faid>  firft 
gave  rife  to  thofe  romantic  ideas  of  heroifm, 
which  for  fo  long  a  time  enchanted  Eu- 
rope *.  Offian's  heroes  have  all  the  gal- 
lantry and  generofity  of  thofe  fabulous 
knights,  without  their  extravagance;  and 
his  love  fcenes  have  na'tive  tendernefs,  with- 
out any  mixture  of  thofe  forced  and  unna- 
tural conceits  which  abound  in  the  old 
romances.  The  adventures  related  by  our 
poet  which  refemble  the  moil  thofe  of  ro- 
mance, concern  women  who  follow  their 
lovers  to  war  difguifed  in  the  armour  of 
men  ;  and  ihefe  are  fo  managed  as  to  pro- 

♦  Vid.  Huetius  de  originefabularum  Romanenfium. 

B  b  4  duce, 
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duce,  in  the  difcovery,  feveral  of  the  moft 
interefting  fiiuations ;  onebeautiful  inftance 
of  which  may  be  feen  in  Carric-thura,  and 
another  in  Calthon  and  Colmal. 

Oithona  prefents  a  fituation  of  a  different 
nature.  In  the  abfence  of  her  lover  Gaul, 
fhe  had  been  carried  off  and  ravifhed  by 
Dun-romraath.  Gaul  difcovers  the  place 
where  fhe  is  kept  concealed,  and  comes  to 
revenge  her.  The  meeting  of  the  two 
lovers,  the  fentiments  and  the  behaviour  of 
Oithona  on  that  occafion,  are  defcribed  with 
fuch  tender  and  exquifite  propriety,  as  does 
the  greateft  honour  both  to  the  art  and  to 
the  delicacy  of  our  author;  and  would  have 
been  admired  in  any  poet  of  the  moft  re- 
fined age.  The  condudl  of  Croma  muft 
ftrike  every  reader  as  remarkably  judicious 
and  beautiful.  We  are  to  be  prepared  for 
the  death  of  Malvina,  which  is  related  in 
the  fucceeding  poem.  She  is  therefore 
introduced  in  perfon;  "  fhe  has  heard  a 
**  voice  in  a  dream  ;  fhe  feels  the  fluttering 
*'  of  her  foul ;"  and  in  a  moft  moving  la- 
mentation addreiled  to  her  beloved  Ofcar, 
fhe  fings  her  own  Death-fong.  Nothing 
could  be  calculated  with  more  art  to  footh 
and  comfort  her  than  the  ftory  which  GfTian 
relates.  In  the  young  and  brave  Fovar- 
gormo,  another  Gl'car  is  introduced  ;  his 
praifes  are  fung ;    amd  the  happinefs  is  fet 

before 
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before  her  of  thofe  who  die  in  their  youthj 
**  when  their  renown  is  around  ihem ; 
**  before  the  feeble  behold  them  in  the  hall, 
*'  and  fmile  at  their  trembling  hands." 

But  no  where  does  Offian's  genius  appear 
to  greater  advantage,  than  in  Berrathon, 
which  is  reckoned  the  conclufion  of  his 
fongs,  "  The  laft  found  of  the  voice  of 
"  Cona." 

Qualis  olor  noto  pofiturus  littore  vitam, 
Ingemit,  et  masftis  mulccns  concentibus  auras 
Praefago  quaeritur  venientia  funera  cantu. 

The  whole  train  of  ideas  is  admirably 
fuited  to  the  fubjed:.  Every  thing  is  full 
of  that  invifible  world,  into  which  the  aged 
Bard  believes  himfelf  now  ready  to  enter. 
The  airy  hall  of  Fingal  prefents  itfelf  to 
his  view ;  "  he  fees  the  cloud  that  fhall 
"  receive  his  ghoft ;  he  beholds  the  mifl 
**  that  fhall  form  his  robe  when  he  appears 
"  on  his  hill ;"  and  all  the  natural  ob- 
jeds  around  him  feem  to  carry  the  prefages 
of  death.  "  The  thiftle  fhakes  its  beard 
**  to  the  wind.  The  flower  hangs  its  heavy 
"  head  ;  it  feems  to  fay,  I  am  covered  with 
"  the  drops  of  heaven ;  the  time  of  my 
"  departure  is  near,  and  the  blaft  that  fhall 
"  fcatter  my  leaves."  Malvina's  death 
is  hinted  to  him  in  the  moft  delicate  man- 
ner by  the  fon  of  Alpin.  His  lamentation 
10  over 
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over  her,  her  apotheofis,  or  afcent  to  the 
habitation  of  heroes,  and  the  introduction 
to  the  ftory  v^^hich  follows  from  the  men- 
tion which  Oflian  fuppofes  the  father  of 
MaU'Ina  to  make  of  him  in  the  hall  of 
Fiogal,  are  all  in  the  higheft  fpirit  of 
poetry.  *'  And  doft  thou  remember  Of- 
**  fian,  O  Tofcar  Ton  of  Comloch  ?  The 
"  battles  of  our  youth  v;ere  many  ;  our 
*'  fwords  went  together  to  the  field."  No- 
thing could  be  more  proper  than  to  end 
his  fongs  with  recording  an  exploit  of  the 
father  of  that  Malvina,  of  whom  his  heart 
Vvas  now  fo  full ;  and  who,  from  fiifl:  to 
laftjhad  been  fuch  a  favourite  objed;  through- 
out all  his  poems. 

The  fcene  of  mofi:  of  Offian's  poems  is 
laid  in  Scotland,  or  in  the  coaft  of  Ireland 
oppofite  to  the  territories  of  Fingal.  When 
the  fcene  is  in  Ireland,  we  perceive  no 
change  of  manners  from  thofe  of  OiTian's 
native  country.  For  as  Ireland  was  un- 
doubtedly peopled  with  Celtic  tribes,  the 
language,  cuftoms,  and  religion  of  both 
nations  were  the  fame.  They  had  been 
feparated  from  one  another,  by  migration, 
only  a  few  generations,  as  it  fhould  feem, 
before  our  poet's  age  ;  and  they  ftill  main- 
tained a  clofe  and  frequent  intercourfe.  But 
when  the  poet  relates  the  expeditions  of 
any  of  his  heroes  to  the  Scandinavian  coail, 

or 
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or  to  the  iilantls  of  Orkney,  which  were 
then  part  of  the  Scandinavian  territory, 
as  he  does  in  Carric-thura,  Sulmalla  of 
Lumon,  and  Cathloda,  the  cafe  is  quite 
ahercd.  Thofe  countries  were  inhabited 
by  nations  of  the  Teutonic  defcent,  who  in 
their  manners  and  rehgious  rites  differed 
widely  from  the  Cehse ;  and  it  is  curious 
and  remarkable,  to  find  this  difference  clearly- 
pointed  out  in  the  poems  of  OfTian.  His 
defcripdons  bear  tlie  native  marks  of  one 
who  was  prefent  in  the  expeditions  which 
he  relates,  and  who  defcribes  what  he  had 
feen  with  his  own  eyes.  No  fooner  are  we 
carried  to  Lochlin,  or  the  iflands  of  Iniftore, 
than  we  perceive  that  we  are  in  a  foreign  re- 
gion. Nevv'  objeds  begin  to  appear.  We 
meet  every  wherewith  the  ftones  and  circles 
of  Loda,  that  is,  Odin,  the  great  Scandina- 
vian deity.  We  meet  with  the  divinations 
and  incbantments,  for  which  it  is  well 
known  thofe  northern  nations  were  early 
famous.  "  There,  mixed  with  the  mur- 
'*  mur  of  waters,  rofe  the  voice  of  aged 
^'  men,  who  called  the  forms  of  night  to  aid 
"  them  in  their  war;"  whilft  the  Caledonian 
chiefs,  who  afTifted  them,  are  defcribed  as 
(landing  at  a  diftance,  heedlefs  of  their  rites. 
That  ferocity  of  manners  which  diftin- 
guilhed  thofe  nations,  alio  becomes  con- 
spicuous.     In   the  combats  of  their  chiefs 

there 
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there  is  a  peculiar  favagenefs ;  even  their 
women  are  bloody  and  fierce.  The  fpirit, 
and  the  very  ideas  of  Regner  Lodbrog, 
that  northern  fcalder  whom  I  formerly  quoted, 
occur  to  us  again.  *'  The  hawks,"  Oflian 
makes  one  of  the  Scandinavian  chiefs  fay, 
**  rufli  from  all  their  winds ;  they  are 
**  wont  to  trace  my  courfe.  We  rejoiced 
"  three  days  above  the  dead,  and  called 
*'  the  hawks  of  heaven.  They  came  from 
•*  all  their  winds,  to  feaft  on  the  foes  of 
*'  Annir." 

Difmiffing  now  the  feparate  confideration 
of  any  of  our  author's  works,  I  proceed  to 
make  fome  obfervaiions  on  his  manner  of 
writing,  under  the  general  heads  of  De- 
fcription,  Imagery,  and  Sentiment. 

A  poet  of  original  genius  is  always  dif- 
tinguiflied  by  his  talent  for  defcription  *. 
A  fecond-rate  writer  dilcerns  nothing  new 
or  peculiar  in  the  objedl  he  means  to  de- 
fcribe.  His  conceptions  of  it  are  vague 
andloofe;  his  expreffions  feeble;  and  of 
courfe  the  object  is  prefented  to  us  in- 
diftindly  and  as  through  a  cloud.  But  a 
true  poet  makes  us  imagine  that  we  fee 
it   before  our  eyes ;    he  catches  the  diflin- 

*  See  the  rules  of  poetical  defcription  excellently 
illuftrated  by  lord  Kaims,  in  his  Elements  of  Criticifm, 
voL  iii.  chap.  21.  Of  narration  and  defcription. 
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guifhlng  features ;  he  gives  it  the  colours 
of  life  and  reality  ;  he  places  it  in  fuch  a 
light  that  a  painter  could  copy  after  him. 
This  happy  talent  is  chiefly  owing  to  a 
lively  imagination,  which  firft  receives  a 
ftrong  impreffion  of  the  obje£t ;  and  then, 
by  a  proper  feledion  of  capital  pidurefque 
circumftances  employed  in  defcribing  it, 
tranfmits  that  impreflion  in  its  full  force 
to  the  imaginations  of  others.  That  Oflian 
poffefles  this  defcriptive  power  in  a  high 
degree,  we  have  a  clear  proof  from  the 
effedt  which  his  defcriptions  produce  upon 
the  imaginations  of  thofe  who  read  him 
with  any  degree  of  attention  and  tafte. 
Few  poets  are  more  interefting.  We  con- 
trad;  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  his 
principal  heroes.  The  charaders,  the  man- 
ners, the  face  of  the  country,  become  fa- 
miliar :  we  even  think  we  could  draw  the 
figure  of  his  ghofts.  In  a  word,  whilft 
reading  him  we  are  tranfported  as  into  a 
new  region,  and  dwell  among  his  objeds 
as  if  they  were  all  real. 

It  were  eafy  to  point  out  feveral  Inftances 
of  exquifite  painting  in  the  works  of  our 
author.  Such,  for  inftance,  as  the  fcenery 
with  which  Temora  opens,  and  the  attitude 
in  which  Cairbar  is  there  prefented  to  us ; 
the  defcription  of  the  young  prince  Cormac, 
in  the  fame  book ;    and  the  ruins  of  Bal- 

clutha 
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clutha  in  Cartho.  "  I  have  feen  the  walls 
"  of  Balclutha,  but  they  were  defolaie. 
*'  The  hre  had  refounded  in  the  halls ;  and 
**  the  voice  of  the  people  is  heard  no  more. 
*'  The  ftream  of  Clutha  was  removed  from 
«*  its  place  by  the  fall  of  the  walls.  The 
"  thiftle  fhook  there  its  lonely  head  :  The 
*«  raofs  whiftled  to  the  wind.  The  fox 
"  looked  out  from  the  windows;  the 
*«  rank  grafs  of  the  wall  waved  round  his 
*'  head.  Defolate  is  the  dwelling  of  Moi- 
"  na ;  filence  is  in  the  houfe  of  her  fa- 
•'  thers."  Nothing  alfo  can  be  more  natural 
and  lively  than  the  manner  in  which  Car- 
thon  afterwards  defcribes  how  the  conflagra- 
tion of  his  city  afFeded  him  when  a  child  : 
"  Have  I  not  feen  the  fallen  Balclutha  ? 
**  And  fhall  I  fead  with  Comhal's  fon  ? 
<*  Comhal  !  who  threw  his  fire  in  the 
"  midft  of  my  father's  hall  !  I  was  young, 
*'  and  knew  not  the  caufe  why  the  vir- 
*'  gins  wept.  The  columns  of  Tmokepleafed 
*'  mine  eye,  when  they  rofe  above  my 
*'  walls  :  I  often  looked  back  with  glad- 
"  nefs,  when  my  friends  fled  above  the 
"  hill.  But  when  the  years  of  my  youth 
"  came  on,  I  beheld  the  mofs  of  my  fallen 
*'  walls.  My  figh  arofe  with  the  morning; 
*'  and  my  tears  defcended  with  night.  Shall 
<*  I  not  fight,  I  faid  to  my  foul,  againft 
*'  the  children  of  my  foes  ?      And  I  will 

"  fight, 
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*'  fight,  O  Bard  !  I  feel  the  ftrength  of 
"  my  foul."  In  the  fame  poem,  the  af- 
fembling  of  the  chiefs  round  Fingal,  who 
had  been  warned  of  fome  impending  dan- 
ger by  the  appearance  of  a  prodigy,  is 
defcribed  with  {o  many  piflurefque  circum- 
ftances,  that  one  imagines  himfelf  preferit 
in  the  aflembly.  *'  The  king  alone  beheld 
"  the  terrible  fight,  and  he  forefaw  tlie 
*'  death  of  his  people.  He  came  in  filence 
*'  to  his  hall,  and  took  his  father's  fpear; 
*'  the  mail  rattled  on  his  bread.  The  he- 
"  roes  role  around.  They  lool^ed  in  filence 
•'  on  each  other,  marking  the  eyes  of 
"  Fingal.  They  faw  the  battle  in  his  face. 
**  A  thoufand  fhields  are  placed  at  once 
"  on  their  arms;  and  they  drew  a  thou- 
*'  fand  fwords.  The  hall  of  Selma  bright- 
**  ened  around.  The  dang  of  arms  afcends. 
*'  The  grey  dogs  howl  in  their  place.  No 
*'  word  is  am.ong  the  mighty  chiefs.  Each 
*'  marked  the  eyes  of  the  king  ;  and  half- 
*'  alTumed  his  fpear." 

It  has  been  objedled  to  Oflian,  that  his 
defcriptions  of  military  anions  are  imper- 
fe£l,  and  much  lefs  diverfified  by  circum- 
ftances  than  thofe  of  Homer.  This  is  in 
fome  meafure  true.  The  amazing  fertility 
of  Homer's  invention  is  no  where  fo  much 
difplayed  as  in  the  incidents  of  his  battles, 
and  in  the  little  hiftory  pieces  he  gives  of 
6  the 
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the  perfons  flain.  Nor  indeed,  with  regard 
to  the  talent  of  defcription,  can  too  much 
be  faid  in  praife  of  Homer.  Every  thing 
is  alive  in  his  writings.  The  colours 
with  which  he  paints  are  thofe  of  nature. 
But  Oflian's  genius  was  of  a  different  kind 
from  Homer's.  It  led  him  to  hurry  towards 
grand  objeds,  rather  than  to  amufe  him- 
ielf  with  particulars  of  lefs  importance. 
He  could  dwell  on  the  death  of  a  favourite 
hero  ;  but  that  of  a  private  man  feldom 
ftopped  his  rapid  courfe.  Homer's  genius 
was  more  comprehenfive  than  Offian's.  It 
included  a  wider  circle  of  objeds  ;  and 
could  work  up  any  incident  into  defcription, 
Offian's  was  more  limited  ;  but  the  region 
within  which  it  chiefly  exerted  itfelf  was 
the  higheft  of  all,  the  region  of  the  pa- 
thetic and  fublime. 

We  muft  not  imagine,  however,  that 
Offian's  battles  confift  only  of  general  in- 
diftind  defcription.  Such  beautiful  inci- 
dents are  fometimes  introduced,  and  the 
circumftances  of  the  perfons  flain  fo  much 
diverfified,  as  fliew  that  he  could  have  em- 
belliffied  his  military  fcenes  with  an  abun- 
dant variety  of  particulars,  if  his  genius 
had  led  him  to  dwell  upon  them.  "  One 
"  man  is  ftretched  in  the  dufl:  of  his  na- 
*'  tive  land  ;  he  fell,  where  often  he  had 
"  fpread   the  feaft,    and   often   raifed  the 

"  voice 
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voice  of  the  harp."  The  maid  of  Inif- 
ore  is  introduced,  in  a  moving  anoRro- 
phe,  as  weeping  for  another  ;  and  a  third, 
•'  as  rolled  in  the  duft  he  lifted  his  faint 
"  eyes  to  the  king,"  is  remembered  and 
mourned  by  Fingal  as  the  friend  of  Agan- 
decca.  The  blood  pouring  from,  the  wound 
of  one  who.  is  fiain  by  night,  is  heard 
*'  hifiing  on  the  half-extingiiifhf^d  oak," 
Tvhich  had  been  kindled  for  giving  light: 
Another,  climbing  a  tree  to  efcape  from  his 
foe,  is  pierced  by  his  fpear  from  behind  ; 
*'  fhrieking,  panting  he  fell;  whilft  mofs 
'*  and  withered  branches  purfue  his  fall, 
"  and  flrew  the  blue  arm.s  of  Gaul."  Never 
was  a  finer  picture  drawn  of  the  ardour 
of  two  youthful  warriors  than  the  follow- 
ing: "  I  faw  Gaul  in  his  armour,  and 
*'  my  foul  was  mixed  with  his :  For  the 
*'  fire  of  the  battle  was  in  his  eyes  ;  he 
*'  looked  to  the  foe  with  joy.  Wc  fpoke 
*'  the  words  of  friendship  in  fecret ;  and 
**  the  lightning  of  our  fwords  poured  to- 
"  gether.  We  drew  them  behind  the 
*'  wood,  and  tried  the  firength  of  our 
*'  arms  on  the  empty  air." 

OfTian  is  always  conclfe  in  his  defcrip- 
tions,  which  adds  much  to  their  beauty 
and  force.  For  it  is  a  great  miftake  to 
imagine,  that  a  crowd  or  particulars,  of 
a  very  full  and   extended  fiyle,    is  of  ad- 
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vantage  to  defcription.  On  the  contrary, 
luch  a  diffufe  manner  for  the  moft  part 
weakens  it.  Any  one  redundant  circum- 
ftance  is  a  nuifance.  It  encumbers  and 
loads  the  fancy,  and  renders  the  main  image 
indiftind.  ''  Obftat,"  as  Quintilian  fays 
^A?ith  regard  to  ftyle,  **  quicquid  non  adju- 
*'  vat."  To  be  concife  in  defcription,  is 
one  thing ;  and  to  be  general,  is  another. 
No  defcription  that  refts  in  generals  can 
poffibly  be  good  ;  it  can  convey  no  lively 
idea  ;  for  it  is  of  particulars  only  that  v^^e 
have  a  diftind  conception,  But  at  the  fame 
time,  no  ftrong  imagination  dwells  long 
upon  any  one  particular  ;  or  heaps  toge- 
ther a  mafs  of  trivial  ones.  By  the  happy 
choice  of  fome  one,  or  of  a  few  that  are  the 
moft  ftriking,  it  prefents  the  image  more 
complete,  fhews  us  more  at  one  glance, 
than  a  feeble  imagination  is  able  to  do, 
by  turning  its  obje6\  round  and  round  into 
a  variety  of  lights.  Tacitus  is  of  all  profe 
writers  the  moft  concife.  He  has  even  a 
degree  of  abruptnefs refembling  our  author: 
Yet  no  writer  is  more  eminent  for  lively 
defcription.  When  Fingal,  after  having 
conquered  the  haughty  Swaran,  propofes 
to  difmifs  him  with  honour  :  "  Raife  to- 
*'  morrow  thy  white  fails  to  the  wind, 
*'  thou  brother  of  Agandecca  !"  He  con- 
veys,   by    thus   addreffing    his    enemy,    a 
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flronger  impreflion  of  the  emotions  then 
pafTing  within  his  mind,  than  if  whole  pa- 
ragraphs had  been  fpent  in  defcribing  the 
iXDnflid  between  refcntment  again fii  Swaran 
and  the  tender  remembrance  of  his  ancient 
love.  No  amplification  is  needed  to  give 
us  the  mofl:  full  idea  of  a  hardy  veteran, 
after  the  few  following  words:  *'  His 
*'  fhield  is  marked  with  the  ftrokes  of  bat- 
*'  tie  ;  his  red  eye  defpifes  danger."  When 
Ofcar,  left  alone,  was  furrounded  by  foes, 
*'  he  ftood,"  it  is  faid,  *'  growing  in  his 
*'  place,  like  the  flood  of  the  narrow  vale;" 
a  happy  reprefentation  of  one,  Vvho,  by 
daring  intrepidity  in  the  midftof  danger, 
feems  to  increafe  in  his  appearance,  and 
becomes  more  formidable  every  moment, 
like  the  fudden  rifing  of  the  torrent  hem- 
med in  by  the  valley.  And  a  whole  crowd 
of  ideas,  concerning  the  circumftances  of 
domeftic  forrow  occafioned  by  a  young 
warrior's  firft  going  forth  to  battle,  is  poured 
upon  the  mind  by  thefe  words :  *'  Calmar 
*'  leaned  on  his  father's  fpear  ;  that  fpear 
"  which  he  brought  from  Lara's  hall,  when 
*'  the  foul  of  his  mother  was  fad." 

The  concifenefs  of  Offian's  defcriptions 
is  the  more  proper  on  account  of  his  fub- 
jeds.  Defcriptions  of  gay  and  fmiling 
fcenes  may,  without  any  difadvantage,  be 
amplified  and  prolonged.  Force  is  not  the 
C  c  i?  pre* 
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predominant  quality  expected  in  tbefe.  The 
defcription  may  be  weakened  by  being  dif- 
fufe,  yet,  notwithftanding,  may  be  beauti- 
ful ftill.  "Whereas,  with  refpedt  to  grand, 
folemn,  and  pathetic,  fubjeds,  which  are 
Offian's  chief  field,  the  cafe  is  very  dif- 
ferent. In  thefe,  energy  is  above  all  things 
required.  The  imagination  muft  be  feized 
at  once,  or  not  at  all ;  and  is  far  more 
deeply  imprefled  by  one  ftrong  and  ardent 
image,  than  by  the  anxious  minutenefs  of 
laboured  illuflration. 

But  Oilian's  genius,  though  chiefly  turn- 
ed towards  the  fublime  and  pathetic,  was 
not  confined  to  it.  In  fubjeds  alfo  of  grace 
and  delicacy,  he  difcovers  the  hand  of  a 
mailer.  Take  for  an  example  the  follow- 
ing elegant  defcription  of  Agandecca,  where- 
in the  tendernefs  of  Tibullus  feems  united 
with  the  majefly  of  Virgil.  "  The  daugh- 
ter of  the  fnow  overheard,  and  left  the 
hall  of  her  fecret  figh.  She  came  in  all 
her  beauty ;  like  the  moon  from  the 
cloud  of  the  Eaft.  Lovelinefs  was  around 
her  as  light.  Her  fteps  were  like  the 
mufic  of  fongs.  She  faw  the  youth  and 
loved  him.  He  was  the  flolen  figh  of 
her  foul.  Her  blue  eyes  rolled  on  him 
in  fecret ;  and  flie  bleft  the  chief  of 
Morven."  Several  other  inftances  might 
be  produced  of  the   feelings  of  love  and 
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.friendfhip   painted    by    our    author  wi.th  a 
inofl:  natural  and  happy  delicacy. 

The  fimplicity  of  Oflian's  manner  adds 
great  beauty  to  his  deicriptions,  and  indeed 
to  his  whole  poetry.  We  meet  with  no 
affected  ornaments  ;  no  forced  refinement ; 
no  marks  either  in  ftyle  or  thought  of  a 
ftudied  endeavour  to  fhine  and  fparkle.  Of- 
fian  appears  every  where  to  be  prompted 
by  his  feelings ;  and  to  fpeak  from  the 
abundance  of  his  heart.  I  remember  no 
more  than  one  inflance  of  what  can  be 
called  quaint  thought  in  this  whole  collec- 
tion of  his  works.  It  is  in  the  firfl;  book 
of  Fingal,  where,  from  the  tombs  of  two 
lovers  two  lonely  yews  are  mentioned  to 
have  fprung,  *'  whofe  branches  wiihed  to 
meet  on  high."  This  fympathy  of  the  trees 
with  the  lovers,  may  be  reckoned  to  border 
on  an  Italian  conceit ;  and  it  is  fomewhat 
curious  to  find  this  fingle  inftance  of  that 
fort  of  wit  in  our  Celtic  poetry. 

The  "  joy  of  grief,"  is  one  of  Oflian's 
remarkable  expreflions,  feveral  times  re- 
peated. If  any  one  fliall  think  that  it  needs 
to  be  juftified  by  a  precedent,  he  may  find 
it  twice  ufed  by  Homer;  in  the  Iliad,  when 
Achilles  is  vifiied  by  the  ghoft  of  Patroclus; 
and  in  the  Odyfley,  when  Uiyfles  meets 
his  mother  in  the  fhades.  On  both  thefe 
QccafioiiSj  the  heroes,  melted  with  tender- 
C  c  3  nefsj 
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nefs,  lament  their  not  having  it  in  their 
power  to  throw  their  arms  round  the  ghoft^ 
"  that  we  might,"  fay  they,  *'  in  a  mutual 
"  embrace,  enjoy  the  delight  of  grief." 

■ Kpvsfa'iO  T£T;>p7rw//£crO«  ycoio  *. 

But  in  truth  the  exprelhon  ftands  in  need 
of  no  defence  from  authority  ;  for  it  is  a 
nat»]ral  and  jufl:  expreffion  ;  and  conveys 
a  clear  idea  of  that  gratification,  which  a 
virtuous  heart  often  feels  in  the  indulgence 
of  a  tender  melancholy.  Oflian  makes  a 
very  proper  diftindion  between  this  grati- 
fication and  the  deftruclive  efted  of  over- 
powering grief.  "  There  is  a  joy  in  grief, 
*'  when  peace  dwells  in  the  breads  of  the 
*'  fad.  But  forrow  waftes  the  mournful, 
"  O  daughter  of  Tofcar,  and  their  days  are 
"  few."  To  *'  give  the  joy  of  grief,"  ge- 
nerally fignifies  to  raife  the  ftrain  of  foft 
and  grave  mufic ;  and  finely  charadterifes 
the  tafie  of  Offian's  age  and  country.  In 
thofe  days,  when  the  fongs  of  bards  were 
the  great  delight  of  heroes,  the  tragic  mufe 
was  held  in  chief  honour;  gallant  aclions, 
and  virtuous  fufferings,  were  the  chofen 
theme  J  preferably  to  that  light  and  trifling 
llrain  of  poetry  and  mufic,  which  promotes 
light  and  trifling  manners,  and  fervcs  to 
emafculate  the  mind.  "  Strike  the  harp 
"  in  my*'hall,"    faid  the  great  Fingal,  in 

*  OJvir.'ici.  211.     Iliad,  xxlii.  98. 

the 
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the  midfl:  of  youth  and  vidlory,  *'  ftrike  the 
"  harp  in  my  hall,  and  let  Fingal  hear 
*'  the  fong.  Pleafant  is  the  joy  of  grief! 
"  It  is  like  the  fhower  of  fpring,  when  it 
*'  foftens  the  branch  of  the  oak;  aad  the 
*'  young  leaf  lifts  its  green  head.  Sing  on, 
*'  O  bards  !      To-morrow  we  lift  the  fail." 

Perfonal  epithets  have  been  much  ufed  by 
all  the  poets  of  the  moil  ancient  ages  :  and 
when  well  cliofen,  not  general  and  un- 
meaning, they  contribute  not  a  little  to 
render  the  ftyle  defcriptive  and  animated. 
Befides  epithets  founded  on  bodily  diftinc- 
tions,  a-kin  to  many  of  Homer's,  we  find 
in  Ofiian  feveral  v/hich  are  remarkably 
beautiful  and  poetical.  Such  as,  Ofcar  of 
the  future  fights,  Fingal  of  the  mildefl: 
look,  Carril  of  other  times,  the  mildly- 
blufliing  Evirallin;  Bragela,  the  lonely  fun- 
beam  of  Dunfcaich ;  a  Culdee,  the  fon  of 
the  (ecret  cell. 

But  of  all  the  ornaments  employed  in 
defcriptive  poetry,  comparifons  or  limiks 
are  the  mod  iplendid.  Thele  chiefiy  form 
what  is  called  the  imagery  of  a  poem ; 
and  as  they  abound  fo  much  in  the  works 
of  OfTian,  and  are  commonly  among  the 
favourite  pafTages  of  all  poets,  it  m^ay  be 
expeded  that  1  fliould  be  fomewhat  particu- 
lar in  my  remarks  upon  them. 

A    poetical   iimile   always    fuppofes    two 

pbjeds    brought  together,    between    which 

C  c  4  there 
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there  is  fome  near  relation  or  connexion 
in  the  fancy.  What  that  relation  ought 
to  be,  C£.nnot  be  precifely  defined.  For 
various,  almofi;  numberlefs,  are  the  analo- 
gies formed  among  objeds,  by  a  iprightly 
imajrination.  The  relation  of  adual  fimi- 
litude,  or  likenefs  of  appearance,  is  far  from 
being  the  only  foundation  of  poetical  com- 
parilbn.  Sometimes  a  refemblance  in  the 
etfect  produced  by  two  objeds,  is  made 
the  connecting  principle  :  fometimes  a  re- 
femblance in  one  diftinguifhing  property 
o.r  circumflance.  Very  often  two  objeds 
are  brought  together  in  a  fimile,  though 
they  refemble  one  another,  ftridly  fpeaking, 
in  nothing,  only  becaufe  they  raife  in  the 
mind  a  train  of  fimilar,  and  what  may  be 
called,  concordant  ideas  ;  fo  that  the  re- 
membrance of  the  one,  when  recalled, 
ferves  to  quicken  and  heighten  the.ini- 
prefTion  made  by  the  other.  Thus,  to  give 
an  inftance  from  our  poet,  the  pleafure 
v/ith  which  an  old  man  looks  back  on  the 
exploits  of  his  youth,  has  certainly  no 
dired  refemblance  to  the  beauty  of  a  fine 
evening  ;  farther  than  that  both  agree  in 
producing  a  certain  calm,  placid  joy.  Yet 
Offian  has  founded  upon  this,  one  of  the 
mofl  beautiful  comparifons  that  is  to  be  met 
Vv'ith  in  any  poet.  '*  V/ilt  thou  not  liften, 
"  fon  of  the  rock,   to  the  fong  of  OiTian  ? 

"  My 
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«  My  foul  is  full  of  other  times  ;  the  joy 
*'  of  my  youth  returns.  Thus  the  fun 
**  appears  in  the  weft,  after  the  fteps  of 
*'  his  brightnefs  have  moved  behind  a 
"  ftorm.  The  green  hills  life  their  dewy 
*'  heads.  The  blue  ftreams  rejoice  in  the 
"  vale.  The  aged  hero  comes  forth  on 
*'  his  ftafF;  and  his  grey  hair  glitters  in 
"  the  beam."  Never  was  there  a  finer 
group  of  objeds.  It  raifes  a  ftrong  con- 
ception of  the  old  man's  joy  and  elation 
of  heart,  by  dilplaying  a  fcene  which  pro- 
duces in  every  fpedator  a  correfponding 
train  of  pleafing  emotions  ;  the  declining 
fun  looking  forth  in  his  brightnefs  after 
a  ftorm ;  the  cheerful  face  of  all  nature  ; 
and  the  ftill  life  finely  animated  by  the 
circumftance  of  the  aged  hero,  with  his 
ftafF  and  his  grey  locks ;  a  circumftance  both 
extremely  pidlurefque  in  itfelf,  and  pecu- 
liarly fuited  to  the  main  cbjed:  of  the  com- 
parilbn.  Such  analogies  and  aflociations  of 
ideas  as  thcfe,  are  highly  pleafing  to  the 
fancy.  They  give  opportunity  for  intro- 
ducing many  a  fine  poetical  pidure.  They 
diverfify  the  fcene  ;  they  aggrandize  the 
fubjed;  they  keep  the  imagination  awake 
and  fprighily.  For  as  the  judgment  is 
principally  exercifed  in  diitmguifhing  ob- 
jeds,  and  remarking  the  differences  among 
thofe   which    fcem    like;    fo   the   highelt 

amufe- 
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amufement  of  the  imagination  is  to  trace 
likenefTes  and  agreen?ients  among  thofe  which 
feem  different. 

The  principal  rules  which  rerpe<St  poeti- 
cal cornparifons  are,  that  they  be  introdu- 
ced on  proper  occafions,  when  the  mind 
is  difpofed  to  relilh  them  ;  and  not  in  the 
jnidft  of  fome  fevere  and  agitating  paffion, 
which  cannot  admit  this  play  of  fancy  ; 
that  they  be  founded  on  a  refemblance  nei- 
ther too  near  and  obvious,  lb  as  to  give 
little  amufement  to  the  imagination  in  tra- 
cing it,  nor  too  faint  and  remote,  fo  as 
to  be  apprehended  with  difficulty  ;  that 
they  ferve  either  to  illuftrate  the  principal 
object,  and  to  render  the  conception  of  it 
more  clear  and  diftind ;  or  at  lead,  to 
heighten  and  embellifh  it,  by  a  fuitable 
afTociation  of  images  *. 

Every  country  has  a  fcenery  peculiar  to 
itfelf;  and  the  imagery  of  a  good  poet 
will  exhibit  it.  For  as  he  copies  after 
nature,  his  allufions  willof  courfe  be  taken 
from  thofe  objects  which  he  fees  around 
him,  and  which  have  often  llruck  his 
fancy.  For  this  reafon,  in  order  to  judge 
of  the  propriety  of  poetical  imagery,  we 
ought  to  be,  in  fome  meafure,  acquainted 
with   the    natural   hiftory    of   the  country 

*  See  Elements  of  Criticifm,  ch.  19.  vol.  3. 

where 
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where  the  fcene  of  the  poem  is  laid.  The 
introdtidion  of  foreign  images  betrays  a 
poet,  copying  not  from  nature,  but  from 
other  writers.  Hence  fo  many  lions,  and 
tic;ers,  and  eagles,  and  ferpents,  which  we 
meet  wiih  in  the  fimiles  of  modern  poets; 
as  if  thefe  animals  had  acquired  fome  right 
to  a  place  in  poetical  comparifons  for  ever,  be- 
cauie  employed  by  ancient  authors.  They 
employed  them  with  propriety,  as  objeds 
generally  known  in  their  country;  but  they 
are  abfurdly  ufed  for  illuftration  by  us, 
who  know  them  only  at  fecond-hand,  or 
by  defcription.  To  moft  readers  of  modern 
poetry,  it  were  more  to  ihe  purpofe  to 
defcribe  lions  or  tigers  by  fi miles  taken 
from  men,  than  to  compare  men  to  lions. 
Oflian  is  very  correct  in  this  particular. 
His  imagery  is,  without  exception,  copied 
from  that  face  of  narure  which  he  faw 
before  his  eyes ;  and  by  confequence  may 
be  expeded  to  be  lively.  We  m.eet  with 
no  Grecian  or  Italian  fcenery;  but  with  the 
mifts,  and  clouds,  and  ilorms,  of  a  nor- 
thern mountainous  region. 

No  poet  abounds  more  in  fimiles  than  Of- 
fian.  There  are  in  thiscolledion  as  many, 
at  leaft,  as  in  the  whole  Iliad  and  Odyffey 
of  Homer.  I  am  indeed  inclined  to  think, 
that  the  works  of  both  poets  are  too  much 
crowded  with  them.     Similes  are  fparkling 

ornaments ; 
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ornaments ;  and,  like  all  things  that  fparkle^ 
are  apt  to  dazzle  and  tire  us  by  their  luftre. 
But  if  Offian's  fimiles  be  too  frequent,  they 
have  this  advantage  of  being  commonly 
fhorter  than  Homer's  ;  they  interrupt  his 
narration  lefs  ;  he  juft  glances  afide  to  fome 
rcfembling  objedt,  and  inftantly  returns  to 
his  former  track.  Homer's  fimiles  include 
a  wider  range  of  objeds.  But  in  return, 
Offian's  are,  without  exception,  taken  from 
objeds  of  dignity,  which  cannot  be  faid 
for  all  thofe  which  Homer  employs.  The 
Sun,  the  Moon,  and  the  Stars,  Clouds 
and  Meteors,  Lightning  and  Thunder, 
Seas  and  Whales,  Rivers,  Torrents,  Winds, 
Ice,  Rain,  Snow,  Dews,  Mifl,  Fire  and 
Smoke,  Trees  and  Forells,  Heath  and  Grafs 
and  Flowers,  Rocks  and  Mountains,  Mu- 
fic  and  Songs,  Light  and  Darknefs,  Spirits 
and  Ghofts;  theCe  form  the  circle  within 
which  Oiaan's  comparifons  generally  run. 
Some,  not  many,  are  taken  from  Birds 
and  Beads;  as  Eagles,  Sea  Fowl,  the  Horfe, 
the  Deer,  and  the  mountain  Bee;  and  a 
very  few  from  fuch  operations  of  art  as 
were  then  known.  Homer  has  diverfihed 
his  imagery  by  many  more  allufions  to  the 
animal  world;  to  Lions,  Bulls,  Goats,  Herds 
of  Cattle,  Serpents,  Infed;s ;  and  to  the 
various  occupations  of  rural  and  paftoral 
life.     Offian's  defed  in  this  article,  is  plain-. 
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ly  owing  to  the  defert,  uncultivated  (late  of 
his  country,  which  fuggefted  to  him  few 
images  beyond  natural  inanimate  objetSis, 
in  their  rudell  form.  The  birds  and  ani- 
mals of  the  country  were  probably  not  nu- 
merous ;  and  his  acquaintance  with  them 
was  (lender,  as  they  were  little  fubjeded 
to  the  ufes  of  man. 

The  great  obje<^ion  made  to  Offian's 
imagery,  is  its  uniformity,  and  the  too 
frequent  repetition  of  the  fame  comparifons. 
In  a  work  fo  thick  fown  with  fmiiles,  one 
could  not  but  exped:  to  (ind  images  of  the 
fame  kind  fometimes  fuggefted  to  the  poet 
by  refembling  objeds  ;  efpecially  to  a  poet 
like  Offian,  who  wrote  from  the  immediate 
impulfe  of  poetical  cnthufiafm,  and  without 
much  preparation  of  dudy  or  labour.  Fer- 
tile as  Homer's  imagination  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be,  who  does  not  know  how  of- 
ten his  Lions  and  Bulls,  and  Flocks  of 
Sheep,  recur  with  little  or  no  variation  ; 
nay,  fometimes  in  the  very  fame  words  ? 
The  objedion  made  to  OfTian  is,  however, 
founded,  in  a  great  meafure,  upon  a  mif- 
take.  It  has  been  fuppofed  by  inattentive 
readers,  that  wherever  the  Moon,  the 
Cloud,  or  the  Thunder,  returns  in  a  fimile, 
it  is  the  fame  fimile,  and  the  fame  Moon, 
or  Cloud,  or  Thunder,  which  they  had 
met  with  a  few  pages  before.  Whereas 
'  very 
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very  often  the  fi miles  are  widely  different.. 
The  objed:,  whence  they  are  taken,  is  in- 
deed in  fubfiance  the  fame  ;  but  the  image 
is  new ;  for  the  appearance  of  the  objcd 
is  changed  ;  it  is  prefented  to  the  fancy 
in  another  attitude  ;  and  clothed  with  new 
circumftances,  to  make  it  fuit  the  different 
illuftr^ition  for  which  it  is  employed.  In 
this  lies  Offian's  great  art ;  in  fo  happily 
varying  the  form  of  the  few  natural  ap- 
pearances with  which  he  was  acquainted, 
as  to  make  them  correfpond  to  a  great  many 
different  objects. 

Let  us  take  for  one  inftance  the  Moon, 
which  is  very  frequently  introduced  into 
his  comparifons  j  as  in  northern  climates, 
where  the  nights  are  long,  the  Moon  is 
a  greater  objedt  of  attention  than  in  the 
climate  of  Homer ;  and  let  us  view  how 
much  our  poet  has  diverfified  its  appear- 
ance. The  Ihield  of  a  warrior  is  like  *'  the 
"  darkened  moon  when  it  moves  a  dun 
*'  circle  through  the  heavens."  The  face 
of  a  ghoft,  wan  and  pale,  is  like  "  the 
"  beam  of  the  fetting  moon."  And  a  dif- 
ferent appearance  of  a  gholl,  thin  and  in- 
diflind,  is  like  *'  the  new  moon  feen  through 
"  the  gathered  miff,  when  the  fky  pours 
*'  down  its  flaky  fnow,  and  the  world  is 
*'  filent  and  dark;"  or,  in  a  different  form 
ffill,  ib  like  "  the  watery  beam  of  the  moon, 

"  when 
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"  when  it  rufhes  from  between  two  clouds, 
"  and  the  midnight  fhower  is  on  the  field." 
A  very  oppofite  ufe  is  made  of  the  moon 
in  the  defcription  of  Agandecca  :  *'  She 
*'  came  in  all  her  beauty,  like  the  moon 
"  from  the  cloud  of  the  Eaft.'*  Hope, 
fucceeded  by  difappointment,  is  "  joy  rifing 
"  on  her  face,  and  for  row  returning  again, 
**  like  a  thin  cloud  on  the  moon."  But 
when  Swaran,  after  his  defeat,  is  cheered 
by  Fingal's  generofity,  "  His  face  bright- 
*'  ened  like  the  full  moon  of  heaven,  when 
*'  the  clouds  vanilh  away,  and  leave  her 
"  calm  and  broad  in  the  midft  of  the  fky." 
Venvela  is  *'  bright  as  the  moon  when  it 
"  trembles  o'er  the  weftern  wave ;"  but 
the  foul  of  the  guilty  Uthal  is  *'  dark  as 
*'  the  troubled  face  of  the  moon,  when  it 
"  foretels  the  florm."  And  by  a  very 
fanciful  and  uncommon  allufion,  it  is  faid 
of  Cormac,  who  was  to  die  in  his  early 
years,  "  Nor  long  (halt  thou  lift  the  fpear, 
*'  mildly  fliining  beam  of  youth  !  Death 
**  (lands  dim  behind  thee,  like  the  darken- 
**  ed  half  of  the  moon  behind  its  growing 
''  light." 

Another  inftance  of  the  fame  nature  may 
be  taken  from  mift,  which,  as  being  a  very 
familiar  appearance  in  the  country  of  Of- 
fian,  he  applies  to  a  variety  of  purpofes, 
and  purfues  through  a  great  many  forms. 

Some* 
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Sometimes,  which  one  would  hardly  ex-- 
ped,  he  employs  it  to  heighten  the  appear- 
ance of  a  beautiful  objed.  The  hair  of 
Morna  is  "  like  the  mift  of  Cromla,  when 
**  it  curls  on  the  rock,  and  fliines  to  the 
*'  beam  of  the  weft."  —  "  The  fong  comes 
*'  with  its  mufic  to  melt  and  pleafe  the 
"  ear.  It  is  like  foft  mift,  that  rifmg 
*'  from  a  lake  pours  on  the  filent  vale. 
*'  The  green  flowers  are  filled  with  dew\ 
*'  The  (un  returns  1n  its  ftrength,  and  the 
"  mift  is  gone  *." — But,  for  the  moll:  part, 
nmift  is  employed  as  a  fimilitude  of  fome 
difagreeable  or  terrible  objed:.  '*  The  foul 
**  of  Nathos  was  fad,  like  the  fun  in  the 
*'  day  of  mift,  when  his  face  is  watery 
"  and  dim."  "  The  darknefs  of  old  age 
**  comes  like  the  mift  of  the  defert."  The 
face  of  a  ghoft  is    "  pale  as  the  mift  of 

*  There  is  a  rerr.aikr.ble  propriety  in  this  compari- 
fon.  It  is  intended  to  explain  the  efFe6t  of  foft  and 
mournful  mufic.  Armin  appears  difturbed  at  a  per- 
formance of  this  kind.  Carmor  fays  to  him,  "  Why 
*'  burfts  the  figh  cf  Armin  ?  Is  there  a  caufe 
*'  to  mourn  ?  The  fong  comes  with  its  mufic  to 
"  melt  and  pleafe  the  ear.  It  is  like  foft  mift, 
*'  &c."  that  is,  fuch  mournful  fongs  have  a  happy 
efFe6l  to  fofcen  the  heart,  and  to  improve  it  by  tender 
emotions,  as  the  moifture  of  the  mift  refrcfhcs  and 
nourifties  the  fiowers  ;  whilft  the  fadnefs  they  occafioii 
is  only  tranfient,  and  foon  difpclled  by  the  fucceeding 
occupations  and  amufements  of  life:  "  'I'he  fun  re- 
**  turns  in  its  ftrength,  and  the  mift  is  gone." 

*'  Cromla." 
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<*  Cromla."  *'  The  gloom  of  battle  is 
**  rolled  along  as  miftthat  is  poured  on  the 
**  valley,  when  ftorms  invade  the  filent 
*'  fun-ihine  of  heaven."  Fame,  fuddenly 
departing,  is  likened  to  '*  mift  that  flies 
*'  away  before  the  ruftling  wind  of  the 
*'  vale."  A  ghoft,  flowly  vanidiing,  to 
*«  mill  that  melts  by  degrees  on  the  funny 
"  hill."  Cairbar,  after  his  treacherous  af- 
faffination  of  Ofcar,  is  compared  to  a  pefti- 
lential  fog.  '^  I  love  a  foe  like  Cathmor," 
fays  Fingal,  *'  his  foul  is  great ;  his  arm  is 
"  flrong;  his  battles  are  full  of  fam.e.  But 
**  the  little  fcul  is  like  a  vapour  that  hovers 
"  round  the  marfliy  lake.  It  never  rifes 
*'  on  the  green  hill,  left  the  winds  meet  it 
*'  there.  Its  dwelling  is  in  the  cave  ;  and 
*'  it  fends  forth  the  dart  of  death."  This 
is  a  fimile  highly  finifhed.  But  there  is 
another  which  is  ftill  more  ftriking,  founded 
alfo  on  mift,  in  the  4th  book  of  Temora. 
Two  factious  chiefs  are  contending  ;  Cath- 
mor  the  king  interpofes,  rebukes,  and 
filences  them.  The  poet  intends  to  give  us 
the  higheft  idea  of  Cathmor's  fuperiority  5 
and  moft  eff^e£lually  accomplifties  his  inten- 
tion by  the  following  happy  image.  *'  They 
*'  funk  from  the  king  on  either  fide;  like 
*'  two  columns  of  morning  mift,  when  the 
"  fun  rifes  between  them,  on  his  glittering 
*'  rocks.  Dark  is  their  rolling  on  either 
Vol.  II.  Dd  "fide; 
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**  fide  ;  each  towards  its  reedy  pool."  Thefe 
inftances  may  lufficiently  Ihew  with  what 
richnefs  of  imagination  Offian*s  comparifons 
abound,  and  at  the  fame  time,  with  what 
propriety  of  judgment  they  are  employed. 
If  his  field  was  narrow,  it  muft  be  admitted 
to  have  been  as  well  cultivated  as  its  ex- 
tent would  allow. 

As  it  is  ufual  to  judge  of  poets  from  a 
comparilon  of  their  fimiles  more  than  of 
other  paffages,  it  will  perhaps  be  agreeable 
to  the  reader,  to  fee  how  Homer  and  Oflian 
have  conducted  fome  images  of  the  fame 
kind.  This  might  be  fhewn  in  many  in- 
flances.  For  as  the  great  objeds  of  nature 
are  common  to  the  poets  of  all  nations,  and 
make  the  general  ftore-houfe  of  all  imagery, 
the  ground-work  of  their  comparifons  muft 
of  courfe  be  frequently  the  fame.  I  fhall 
feledt  only  a  few  of  the  moft  confiderable 
from  both  poets.  Mr.  Pope's  tranflation 
of  Homer  can  be  of  no  ufe  to  us  here.  The 
parallel  is  altogether  unfair  between  profe, 
and  the  impofing  harmony  of  flowing 
numbers.  It  is  only  by  viewing  Homer  in 
the  fimplicity  of  a  profe  tranflation,  that  we 
can  form  any  comparifon  between  the  two 
bards. 

The  fhock  of  two  encountering  ar- 
mies, the  noife  and  the  tumult  of  battle, 
afford  one  of  the  moft  grand  and  awful 
6  fubjeds 
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fubje£ts  of  defcription ;  on  which  all  epic 
poets  have  exerted  their  iirength.  Let  us 
firft  hear  Homer.  The  following  defcrip- 
tion  is  a  favourite  one,  for  we  find  it  twice 
repeated  in  the  fame  words  *.  "  When 
**  now  the  confiiding  hofls  joined  in  the 
*'  field  of  battle,  then  were  mutually  op- 
*'  pofed  fhields,  and  Iwords,  and  the  ftrength 
**  of  armed  men.  The  bofly  bucklers  were 
*'  dafhed  againll  each  other.  The  univerfal 
*'  tumult  rofe.  There  were  mingled  the 
"  triumphant  fhouts  and  the  dying  groans 
*'  of  the  vidors  and  the  vanquiilied.  The 
"  earth  ftreamed  with  blood.  As  when 
*'  winter  torrents,  rufhing  from  the  mouu' 
*'  tains,  pour  into  a  narrow  valley,  their 
"  violent  waters.  They  iffue  from  a  thou- 
'*  fand  fprings,  and  mix  in  the  hollowed 
*'  channel.  The  diftant  fhepherd  hears  on 
"  the  mountain,  their  roar  from  afar. 
"  Such  was  the  terror  and  the  fhout  of  the 
*'  engaging  armies."  In  another  paffage, 
the  poet,  much  in  the  manner  of  OfTian, 
heaps  fimile  on  fimile,  to  exprefs  the  vaft- 
nels  of  the  idea,  with  which  his  imagina- 
tion feems  to  labour.  '*  With  a  mighty 
*'  fhout  the  hods  engage.  Not  fo  loud 
*'  roars  the  wave  of  ocean,  when  driven 
*'  againft  the  fhore  by  the  whole  force  of 

*  Iliad,  iv.  446.  and  Iliad,  viii.  60, 
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*'  the  boifteroiis  north ;  not  fo  loud  in  the 
*'  woods  of  the  mountain,  the  noife  of  the 
**  flame,  when  rifing  in  its  fury  to  confume 
"  the  foreft ;  not  fo  loud  the  wind  among 
*'  the  lofty  oaks,  when  the  wrath  of  the 
"  florm  rages  ;  as  was  the  clamour  of  the 
**  Greeks  and  Trojans,  when,  roaring  ter- 
"  rible,  they  rufhed  againft  f=ach  other  *." 
To  thefe  defcriptions  and  fi miles,  we  may 
oppofe  the  following  from  OfTian,  and  leave 
the  reader  to  judge  between  them.  He  will 
find  images  of  the  fame  kind  employed  ; 
commonly  lefs  extended  ;  but  thrown  forth 
with  a  glowing  rapidity  which  charaderifes 
our  poet.  '*  As  autumn's  dark  ftorms  pour 
"  from  two  echoing  hills,  towards  each 
*'  other,  approached  the  heroes.  As  two 
"  dark  ftreams  from  high  rocks  meet  and 
*'  mix,  and  roar  on  the  plain  ;  loud,  rough, 
"  and  dark  in  battle,  meet  Lochlin  and 
*'  Inisfail.  Chief  mixed  his  ftrokes  with 
*'  chief,  and  man  with  man.  Steel  clang- 
**  ing,  founded  on  fteel.  Helmets  are  cleft 
**  on  high;  blood  burfts  and  fmoaks  around. 
"  — As  the  troubled  noife  of  the  ocean, 
"  when  roll  the  waves  on  high;  as  the  laft 
**  peal  of  the  thunder  of  heaven,  fuch  is 
"  the  noife  of  battle." — "  As  roll  a  thou- 
"  fand  waves  to  the  rock,  fo  Swaran's  hoft 

*  Iliad,  xiv.  393. 
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"  came  on  ;  as  meets  a  rock  a  thoufand 
"  waves,  (o  Inisfail  met  Swaran.  Death 
"  raifes  all  his  voices  around,  and  mixes 
*'  vi'ith  the  found  of  fhields. — The  field 
*'  echoes  from  wing  to  wing,  as  a  hundred 
*'  hammers  that  rife  by  turns  on  the  red 
*'  fon  of  the  furnace." — *'  As  a  hundred 
*'  winds  on  Morven  ;  as  the  ftreams  of  a 
'*  hundred  hills  ;  as  clouds  fly  fuccefTive 
"  over  heaven ;  or  as  the  dark  ocean  af- 
**  faults  the  fhore  of  the  defert ;  fo  roaring, 
"  fo  vaft,  fo  terrible,  the  armies  mixed  on 
*'  Lena's  echoing  heath."  In  feveral  of 
thefe  images,  there  is  a  remarkable  fimilarity 
to  Homer's  ;  but  what  follows  is  fuperior 
to  any  comparifon  that  Homer  ufes  on  this 
fubjed.  "  The  groan  of  the  people  fpread 
"  over  the  hills ;  it  was  like  the  thunder 
*'  of  night,  when  the  cloud  burlts  on  Cona; 
"  and  a  thoufand  ghofls  fhriek  at  once  on 
"  the  hollow  wind."  Never  was  an  image 
of  more  awful  fublimity  employed  to 
heighten  the  terror  of  battle. 

Both  poets  compare  the  appearance  of 
an  army  approaching,  to  the  gathering  of 
dark  clouds.  '*  As  when  a  fhepherd,"  fays 
Homer,  "  beholds  from  the  rock  a  cloud 
"  borne  along  the  fea  by  the  weflern  wind  ; 
"  black  as  pitch  it  appears  from  afar  fail- 
'*  ing  over  the  ocean,  and  carrying  the 
*'  dreadful  fform.  He  fhrinks  at  the  fight, 
D  d  3  *'  and 
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**  and  drives  his  flock  into  the  cave  :  Such, 
"  under  the  Ajaces,  moved  on,  the  dark, 
*'  the  thickened  phalanx  to  the  war  *."— 
"  They  came,"  fays  Offian,  "  over  the  de- 
"  fert  like  ftormy  clouds,  when  the  winds 
*'  roll  them  over  the  heath ;  their  edges 
**  are  tinged  with  lightning  ;  and  the  echo- 
**  ing  groves  forefee  the  ftorm."  The 
edges  of  the  cloud  tinged  wiih  lightning,  is 
a  i'ublime  idea ;  but  the  fliepherd  and  his 
flock,  render  Homer's  fimile  more  pic- 
turefque.  This  is  frequently  the  difference 
between  the  two  poets.  Offian  gives  no 
more  than  the  main  image,  ftrong  and  full. 
Homer  adds  circumftances  and  appendages, 
which  amufe  the  fancy  by  enlivening  the 
fcenery. 

Homer  compares  the  regular  appearance 
of  an  army,  to  "  clouds  that  are  fettled  on 
*'  the  mouniain-top,  in  the  day  of  calm- 
"  nefs,  when  the  ftrength  of  the  north 
*'  wind  fleepsf."  Offian,  with  full  as 
much  propriety,  compares  the  appearance 
of  a  difordered  army,  to  "  the  mountain 
*'  cloud,  v^^hen  the  blaft  hath  entered  its 
*'  womb;  and  fcatters  the  curling  gloom 
*'  on  every  fide."  Offiian's  clouds  affumea 
great  many  forms  ;  and,  as  v/e  might  ex- 
pe£l  from  his  climate,  are  a  fertile  fource 

*  Iliad,  iv,   275.  t  Iliad,  v.  522. 
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of  imagery  to  him.  "  The  warriors  fol- 
**  lowed  their  chiefs,  like  the  gathering  of 
"  the  rainy  clouds,  behind  the  red  meteors 
**  of  heaven."  An  army  retreating  with- 
out coming  to  adion,  is  likened  to  "  clouds, 
"  that  having  long  threatened  rain,  retire 
**  flowly  behind  the  hills."  The  picture 
of  Oithona,  after  fhe  had  determined  to  die, 
is  lively  and  delicate.  '*  Her  foul  was  re- 
*'  folved,  and  the  tear  was  dried  from  her , 
*'  wildly-looking  eye.  A  troubled  joy  rofe 
*'  on  her  mind,  like  the  red  path  of  the 
*'  lightning  on  a  ftormy  cloud.'*  The 
image  alfo  of  the  gloomy  Cairbar,  medi- 
tating, in  filence,  the  affaffination  of  Ofcar, 
until  the  moment  came  when  his  defigns 
were  ripe  for  execution,  is  extremely  noble, 
and  complete  in  all  its  parts.  *'  Cairbar 
**  heard  their  words  in  filence,  like  the 
"  cloud  of  a  fhower;  it  ftands  dark  on 
*'  Cromla,  till  the  lightning  burfts  its  fide, 
"  The  valley  gleams  with  red  light ;  the 
*'  fpirits  of  the  ftorm  rejoice.  So  ftood  the 
"  filent  king  of  Temora;  at  length  his 
*'  words  are  heard." 

Homer's  comparifon  of  Achilles  to  the 
Dog-Star,  is  very  fublime.  "  Priam  be- 
"  held  him  milling  along  the  plain,  fhining 
"  in  his  armour,  like  the  ftar  of  autumn ; 
*'  bright  are  its  beams,  dillinguifhed  amidlt 
"  the  multitude  of  ftars  in  the  dark  hour 
D  d  4  "of 
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*'  of  night.  It  rifes  in  its  fplendor  ;  but 
*'  its  fplendor  is  fatal  ;  betokening  to 
*'  miferable  men,  the  deftroying  heat  *." 
The  firft  appearance  of  Fingal,  is,  in  like 
manner,  compared  by  OfTian,  to  a  ftar  or 
meteor.  "  Fingal,  tall  in  his  fhip,  ftretched 
*'  his  bright  lance  before  him.  Terrible 
*'  was  the  gleam  of  his  Oeel ;  it  was  like 
*^  the  green  meteor  of  death,  fetiing  in  the 
**  heath  of  Malmor,  when  the  traveller  is 
"  alone,  and  the  broad  moon  is  darkened 
*'  in  heaven."  The  hero's  appearance  in 
Homer  is  more  magnificent ;  in  Offian, 
more  terrible. 

A  tree  cut  down,  or  overthrown  by  a 
ftorm,  is  a  fimilitude  frequent  among  poets 
for  defcribing  the  fall  ot  a  warrior  in  bat- 
tle. Homer  employs  it  often.  But  the 
mofl;  beautiful,  by  far,  of  his  comparifons, 
founded  on  this  objed,  indeed  one  of  the 
moft  beautiful  in  the  whole  Iliad,  is  that  on 
the  death  of  Euphorbus,  *'  As  the  young 
*'  and  verdant  olive,  which  a  man  hath 
*'  reared  with  care  in  a  lonely  field,  where 
"  the  fprings  of  water  bubble  around  it  ; 
"  it  is  fair  and  fiourifliing;  it  is  fanned  by 
*'  the  breath  of  ad  the  winds,  and  loaded 
'*  with  white  bloffoms ;  "v/hen  the  fudden 
*'  blaft  of  a  whirlwind  defcending,  roots  it 

*  Iliad,  xxii.  26. 
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»*  out  from  its  bed,  and  flretches  it  on  the 
**  duft  *."     To  this,  elegant  as  it  is,  we 
may  oppofe  the  following  fimile  of  OlTian's, 
relating   to   the  death  of  the  three  Tons  of 
Ufnoth.     *•  They   fell,    like    three  young 
"  oaks  which  flood  alone  on  the  hill.    The 
**  traveller  Taw  the  lovely  trees,  and  won- 
*'  dered  how  they  grew   fo   lonely.     The 
*'  blaft  of  the  defert  came  by  night,  and 
"  laid  their  green  heads   low.     Next  day 
**   he   returned  ;  but   they  we/e   withered, 
*'  and  the  heath  was  bare."     Malvina's  al- 
lufion  to  the  fame  objedt,  in  her  lamentation 
over  Ofcar,  is  fo  exquifitely  tender,  that  I 
cannot  forbear  giving  it  a  place  alfo.     **  I 
*•  was  a  lovely  tree  in  thy  prefence,  Ofcar! 
**  with  all   my  branches  round    me.     But 
*'   thy  death   came,  like   a  blaft   from   the 
'*  defert,    and    laid    my   green    head    low. 
**  The   fpring   returned  with  its  fhowers ; 
**  but  no  leaf  of  mine  arofe."     Several  of 
Onian's  fimiles  taken   from   trees,  are  re- 
markably  beautiful,    and   diverfified    with 
well   chofen    circumftances ;    fuch    as    that 
upon  the  death  of  Ryno  and  Orla  :  *'  They 
**  have   fallen   like   the  oak  of  the  defert ; 
'*  when  it  lies  acrofs  a  flream,  and  withers 
**  in  the  wind  of  the  mountains  :"  Or  that 
which  Offian  applies  to  himfelf ;  *'  I,  like 

*  Iliad,  xvii.  53. 
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"  an  ancient  oak  in  Morven,  moulder  alone 
*'  in  my  place;  the  blaft  hath  lopped  my 
**  branches  away ;  and  I  tremble  at  the 
*'  win^^s  of  the  north." 

As  Homer  exalts  his  heroes  by  compar- 
ing them  to  gods,  Offian  makes  the  fame 
ufe  of  comparifons  taken  from  fpirits  and 
ghofts.  Swaran  "  roared  in  battle,  like  the 
*'  fhrill  fpirit  of  a  ftorm  that  fits  dim  on 
*'  the  clonds  of  Gormal,  and  enjoys  the 
*'  death  of  the  mariner."  His  people  ga- 
thered around  Erragon,  "  like  ftorms 
around  the  ghoft  of  night,  when  he  calls 
them  from  the  top  of  Morven,  and  pre- 
pares to  pour  them  on  the  land  of  tlie 
*'  ftranger." — '*  They  fell  before  my  fon, 
*•  like  groves  in  the  defert,  when  an  angry 
**  ghoft  ruflies  through  night,and  takes  their 
**  green  heads  in  his  hand."  In  fuch  images 
Offian  appears  in  his  ftrength ;  for  very 
feldom  have  fupernatural  beings  been  paint- 
ed with  lb  much  fublimity,  and  fuch  force 
of  imagination,  as  by  this  poet.  Even 
Homer,  great  as  he  is,  muft  yield  to  him 
in  fimiles  formed  upon  thefe.  Take,  for 
inftance,  the  following,  which  is  the  moft 
remarkable  of  this  kind  in  the  Iliad.  "  Me- 
**  riones  followed  Idomeneus  to  battle,  like 
"  Mars  the  deftroyer  of  men,  when  he 
"  ruflies  to  war.  Terror,  his  beloved  fon, 
**  ftrong  and  fierce,  attends  him  ;  who  fills 
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«'  with  difmay  the  moft  valiant  hero.  They 
*'  come  from  Thrace,  armed  againft  the 
*'  Ephyrians  and  Fhlegyans ;  nor  do  they 
**  regard  the  prayers  of  either  ;  but  difpofe 
*'  of  fuccefs  at  their  will  *."  The  idea  here, 
is  undoubtedly  noble :  but  obferve  what  a 
figure  OlTian  fets  before  the  aftonifhed  ima- 
gination, and  with  what  fublimely  terrible 
circumftances  he  has  heightened  it.  *'  He 
*'  rufhed  in  the  found  of  his  arms,  like  the 
*'  dreadful  fpirit  of  Loda,  when  he  comes 
*'  in  the  roar  of  a  thoufand  ftorms,  and 
*'  fcatters  battles  from  his  eyes.  He  (its 
**  on  a  cloud  over  Lochlin's  feas.  His 
**  mighty  hand  is  on  his  fvvord.  The  winds 
"  lift  his  flaming  locks.  So  terrible  was 
"  Cuthullin  in  the  day  of  his  fame." 

Homer's  comparifons  relate  chiefly  to 
martial  fubjedfs,  to  the  appearances  and 
motions  of  armies,  the  engagement  and 
death  of  heroes,  and  the  various  incidents  of 
war.  In  Oilian,  we  find  a  greater  variety 
of  other  fubje<5ts  illuflrated  by  fimiles  ;  par- 
ticularly, the  fongs  of  bards,  the  beauty  of 
women,  the  difl^erent  circumftances  of  old 
age,  forrow,  and  private  diftrefs ;  which 
give  occafion  to  much  beautiful  imagery. 
What,  for  inftance,  can  be  more  delicate 
arid  moving,  than  the  following  fimile  of 

*  Iliad,  xiii,  298. 
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Oithona's,  in  her  lamentation  over  the  dif- 
honour  fhe  had  fufrered  ?   *'  Chief  of  Strii- 
*'  mon,"  replied   the  fighing  maid,  "  why 
"  didfi:  thou  come  over  the  dark-blue  wave 
"  to   Nuath's   mournful    daughter  ?    Why 
*'  did  not  I  pafs  away  in  fecret,  like  the 
*'  flower  of  the  rock,  that  lifts  itvS  fair  head 
*^  unfeen,  and  (Irews  its  withered  leaves  on 
**  the  blaft  ?"  The  mufic  of   bards,   a  fa- 
vourite obje(S  with  Offian,  is  illuftrated  by 
a  variety  of  the  moft  beautiful  appearances 
that  are  to  be  found  in  nature,     it  is  com- 
pared to  the  calm  fhovver  of  fpring  ;  to  the 
dews  of  the  morning  on  the  hill  of  roes  ;  to 
the  face  of  the  bh^e  and   ftill  lake.     Two 
fimiles  on  this  fubjed,  1  fhall  quote,  becaufe 
they  would  do   honour  to  any  of  the  moft 
celebrated  claffics.     The  one  is;  "  Sit  thou 
**,on   the  heath,  O  bard  I   and  let  us  hear 
"'  thy  voice  ;  it  is  pleafant  as   the   gale  of 
**  the  fpring  that  fighs  on  the  hunter's  ear, 
"  when   he  wakens  from  dreams   of  joy, 
*•  and  has  heard  the  mufic  of  the  fpirits  of 
"  the  hill."     The  other  contains  a  fhort, 
but  exquifitely  tender  image,  accompanied 
with   the  fineft   poetical  painting.     **  The 
*'  mufic  of  Carril  was   like  the  memory  of 
*'  joys  that  are  pafl,  pleafant  and  mournful 
*'  to    the  foul.      1  he    ghofts  of  departed 
*'  bards  heard  it  from  Slimora's  fide.     Soft 
*'  founds  fpread  along  the  wood ;  and  the 
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*'  filent  valleys  of  night  rejoice."  What  a 
figure  would  fuch  imagery  and  fuch  fcenery 
have  made,  had  they  been  prefented  to  us, 
adorned  with  the  fweetnefs  and  harmony  of 
the  Virgilian  numbers  ! 

I  have  chofen  all  along  to  compare  Offian 
with  Homer,  rather  than  Virgil,  for  an  ob- 
vious reafon.     There  is  a  much  nearer  cor- 
refpondence  between  the  times  and  manners 
of  the  two  former  poets.     Both  wrote   in 
an  early  period   of  fociety;  both  are  ori- 
ginals ;  both  are  diftingui(hed  by  fimplicity, 
lublimity,  and  fire.     The  corre£t  elegance 
of  Virgil,   his   artful  imitation  of  Homer, 
the  Roman  fiatelinefs  which  he  every  where 
maintains,  admit  no  parallel  with  the  abrupt 
boldnefs,   and  enthufiaftic  warmth   of  the 
Celtic  bard.     In  one  article  indeed  there  is 
a  refemblance.     Virgil  is  more  tender  than 
Homer ;    and    thereby   agrees    more    with 
Offian  ;   with  this  difference,  that  the  feel- 
ings  of  the  one   are  more  gentle  and  po- 
lilhed,  thofe  of  the  o;her  more  ftrong ;  the 
tendernefs  of  Virgil  ioftens,  that  of  Offian 
diflblves  and  overcomes  the  heart. 

A  refemblance  may  be  fometimes  ob- 
ferved  between  Offian's  comparifons,  and 
thofe  employed  by  the  facred  writers.  They 
abound  much  in  this  figure,  and  they  ufe 
with  the  utmofi:  propriety  *.    The  imagery 

*  See  Dr.  Lowth  dc;  Sacra  Pcefi  Hcbrsor^jm. 

of 
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of  Scripture  exhibits  a  foil  and  climate  alto- 
gether different  from  thofe  of  Offian  ;  a 
warmer  country,  a  more  fmiling  face  of 
nature,  the  arts  of  agriculture  and  of  rural 
life  much  farther  advanced.  The  wine 
prefs,  and  the  threfiiing  floor,  are  often 
prefented  to  us,  the  cedar  and  the  palm- 
tree,  the  fragrance  of  perfumes,  the  voice 
of  the  turtle,  and  the  beds  of  lilies.  The 
fimiles  are,  like  Offian's,  generally  fhorr, 
touching  on  one  point  of  refemblance,  ra- 
ther than  fpread  out  into  little  epifodes.  In 
the  following  example  may  be  perceived 
what  inexpreffible  grandeur  poetry  receives 
from  the  intervention  of  the  Deity.  "  The 
**  nations  fliall  ruHi  like  the  rufliings  of 
*'  many  waters ;  but  God  ihall  rebuke 
"  them,  and  they  fliall  fly  far  off,  and  Ihall 
"  be  chafed  as  the  chaff  of  the  mountains 
"  before  the  wind,  and  like  the  down  of 
*'  the  thiftle  before  the  whirlwind  f ." 

Befides  formal  comparifons,  the  poetry 
of  Offian  is  embelliflied  with  many  beauti- 
ful metaphors :  Such  as  that  remarkably 
fine  one  applied  to  Deugala ;  '*  She  was 
*'  covered  wdth  the  light  of  beauty;  but 
*'  her  heart  v«/as  the  houfe  of  pride."  This 
mode  of  expreffion,  which  fuppreffes  the 
mark  of  comparifon,  and  fubftitutes  a  fi' 
gured  defcription  in  room  of  the  objed  de- 

*  Ifalah,  xvii.  13. 
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fcribed,  is  a  great  enlivener  of  ftyle.  It 
denotes  that  glow  and  rapidity  ot"  fancy, 
which,  without  paufing  to  form  a  regular 
fimile,  paints  the  objedt  at  one  ftroke. 
"  Thou  art  to  me  the  beam  of  the  eaft, 
*'  rifing  in  a  land  unknown."  "  In  peace, 
*'  thou  art  the  gale  of  fpring ;  in  war, 
*'  the  mountain  ftorm."  *'  Pleafant  be  thy 
"  reft,  O  lovely  beam,  foon  haft  thou  fet 
**  on  our  hills !  The  fteps  of  thy  departure 
*'  were  ftalely,  like  the  moon  on  the  blue 
"  trembling  wave.  But  thou  haft  left  us 
"  in  darknefs,  firft  of  the  maids  of  Lutha  ! 
"  — Soon  haft  thou  fet,  Malvina  !  but  thou 
"  rifeft,  like  the  beam  of  the  eaft,  among 
"  the  fpirits  of  thy  friends,  where  they  fic 
"  in  their  ftormy  halls,  the  chambers  of  the 
"  thunder."  This  is  corre£t  and  finely 
fupported.  But  in  the  following  inftance, 
the  metaphor,  though  very  beautiful  at  the 
beginning,  becomes  imperfect:  before  ic 
clofes,  by  being  improperly  mixed  with  the 
literal  fenfe.  "  Trathal  went  forth  with 
**  the  ftream  of  his  people;  but  they  met 
"  a  rock ;  Fingal  ftood  unmoved ;  broken 
*'  they  rolled  back  from  his  fide.  Nor  did 
"  they  roll  in  fafety  ;  the  fpear  of  the  king 
**  purfued  their  flight." 

The  hyperbole  is  a  figure  which  we 
might  exped:  to  find  often  employed  by 
Oflian  ;  as  the  undifciplined  imagination  of 

early 
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early  ages  generally  prompts  exaggeration, 
and  carries  its  objedls  to  excefs  ;  whereas 
longer  experience,  and  farther  progrefs  in 
the  arts  of  life,  chaften  men's  ideas  and  ex- 
preflions.  Yet  Offian's  hyperboles  appear 
not  to  me,  either  fo  frequent  or  fo  harlh  as 
might  at  firft  have  been  looked  for ;  an  ad- 
v:mtage  owing  no  doubt  to  the  -more  culti- 
vated (late,  in  which,  as  was  before  iTiewn, 
poetry  fubfifted  among  the  ancient  CdiXy 
than  among  moft  other  barbarous  nations. 
One  of  the  moft  exaggerated  defcriptions  in 
the  whole  work,  is  what  meets  us  at  the 
beginning  of  Fingal,  where  the  fcout  makes 
his  report  to  Cuthullin  of  the  landing  of 
the  foe.  But  this  is  fo  far  from  deferving 
cenfure  that  it  merits  praife,  as  being,  on 
that  occafion,  natural  and  proper.  The 
fcout  arrives,  trembling  and  full  of  fears; 
and  it  is  well  known,  that  no  paflion  difpofes 
men  to  hyperbolize  more  than  terror.  It 
both  annihilates  themfelves  in  their  own 
apprehenfion,  and  magnifies  every  objed: 
which  they  view  through  the  medium  of  a 
troubled  imagination.  Hence  all  thofe  in- 
diftind:  images  of  formidable  greatnefs,  the 
natural  marks  of  a  difturbed  and  confufed 
mind,  which  occur  in  Moran's  defcription 
of  Swaran's  appearance,  and  in  his  relation 
of  the  conference  which  they  held  together; 
not  unlike  the  report,  which  the  affrighted 

Jewifh 
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JewiQi  fpies  made  to  their  leader  of  the  lard 
of  Canaan.  *'  The  land  through  which  v\e 
*'  have  gone  to  fearch  it,  is  a  land  that  eat- 
*'  eth  up  the  inhabitants  thereof;  and  all 
*'  the  people  that  we  faw  in  it,  are  men  of 
"  a  great  ftature :  and  there  faw  we  giants, 
"  the  fons  of  Anak,  which  come  of  the 
*'  giants  ;  and  we  were  in  our  own  fight 
*'  as  grafshoppersj  and  fo  were  we  in  their 
^'  fight  *  " 

With  regard  to  perfonifications,  I  for- 
merly obferved  that  Oflian  was  fparing,  and 
I  accounted  for  his  being  fo.  Allegorical 
perfonages  he  has  none ;  and  their  abfence 
is  not  to  be  regretted.  For  the  intermixture 
of  thofe  fhadowy  beings,  which  have  not 
the  fupport  even  of  mythological  or  legen- 
dary belief,  with  human  adors,  feldom  pro- 
duces a  good  effed.  The  fidion  becomes 
too  vifible  and  phantaftic  ;  and  overthrows 
that  imprefiion  of  reality,  which  the  pro- 
bable recital  of  human  actions  is  calculated 
to  make  upon  the  mind.  In  the  ferious  and 
pathetic  fcenes  of  OiTian  efpecially,  allego- 
rical charaders  would  have  been  as  much 
out  of  place,  as  in  tragedy ;  ferving  only 
unfeafonably  to  amufe  the  fancy,  whilft 
they  Hopped  the  current,  and  weakened  the 
force  of  paffion. 

*  Numbers,  xili.  32,  33. 

Vol.  It.  E  e  With 
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With  apoftrophes,  or  addrefles  to  perfons 
abfent  or  dead,  which  have  been,  in  all  ages, 
the  language  of  paffion,  our  poet  abounds ; 
and  they  are  among  his  higheft  beauties. 
Witnefs  the  apoftrophe,  in  the  firft  book  of 
Fingal,  to  the  maid  of  Iniftore,  whofe  lover 
had  fallen  in  battle ;  and  that  inimitably 
fine  one  of  Cuthullin  to  Bragela  at  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  fame  book.  He  commands 
the  harp  to  be  ftruck  in  her  praifej  and  the 
mention  of  Bragela's  name,  immediately 
fuggefting  to  him  a  crowd  of  tender  ideas ; 
"  Doft  thou  raife  thy  fair  face  from  the 
**  rocks,"  he  exclaims,  "  to  find  the  fails  of 
"  Cuthullin  ?  The  fea  is  rolling  far  diftant, 
"  and  its  white  foam  fhall  deceive  thee  for 
"  my  fails."  And  now  his  imagination 
being  wrought  up  to  conceive  her  as,  at 
that  moment,  really  in  this  fituation,  he  be- 
comes afraid  of  the  harm  (he  may  receive 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  night;  and 
with  an  enthufiafm,  happy  and  affeding, 
though  beyond  the  cautious  flrain  of  mo- 
dern poetry,  *'  Retire,"  he  proceeds,  "  re- 
**  tire,  for  it  is  night,  my  love,  and  the 
''  dark  winds  figh  in  thy  hair.  Retire  to 
*'  the  hall  of  my  feafts,  and  think  of  the 
*'  times  that  are  paft ;  for  I  will  not  return 
"  till  the  ftorm  of  war  has  ceafed.  O 
"  Connal,  fpeak  of  wars  and  arms,  and  fend 
*'  her  from  my  mind  ;  for  lovely  with  her 

*'  raven 
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*'  raven  hair  is  the  whlte-bofomed  daughter 
"  of  Sorglan."  This  breathes  all  the  na- 
tive fpirit  of  paflion  and  tendernefs. 

The  addrefles  to  the  fun,  to  the  moon, 
and  to  the  evening  ftar,  muft  draw  the  at- 
tention of  every  reader  of  tafte,  as  among 
the  moft  fplendid  ornaments  of  this  collec- 
tion. The  beauties  of  each  are  too  great, 
and  too  obvious,  to  need  any  particular 
comment.  In  one  pafl'age  only  of  the  ad- 
drefs  to  the  moon,  there  appears  fome  ob- 
fcurity.  *'  Whither  doft  thou  retire  from 
*'  thy  courfe,  when  the  darknefs  of  thy 
**  countenance  grows  ?  Haft  thou  thy  hall 
*'  like  Offian  ?  Dwelleft  thou  in  the  Ihadow 
*'  of  grief?  Have  thy  fifters  fallen  from 
*'  heaven  ?  Are  they  who  rejoiced  with 
"  thee  at  night,  no  more  ?  Yes,  they  have 
"  fallen,  fair  light !  and  thou  doft  often 
*'  retire  to  mourn."  We  may  be  at  a  lofs 
to  comprehend,  at  iirft  view,  the  ground  of 
thefe  fpeculations  of  Offian,  concerning  the 
moon ;  but  when  all  the  circumftances  are 
attended  to,  they  will  appear  to  flow  natu- 
rally from  the  prefent  fituation  of  his  mind. 
A  mind  under  the  dominion  of  any  ftrong 
paffion,  tiniflures  with  its  own  difpofition, 
every  object  which  it  beholds.  The  old 
bard,  with  his  heart  bleeding  for  the  lofs  of 
all  his  friends,  is  meditating  on  the  different 
phafes  of  the  moon,  Her  waning  and-. 
E  e  2  darknefs,' 
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darknefs,  prefents  to  his  melancholy  ima- 
gination, the  image  of  forrow ;  and  pre- 
fently  the  idea  arifes,  and  is  indulged,  that, 
like  himfelf,  fhe  retires  to  mourn  over  the 
lofs  of  other  moons,  or  of  ftars,  whom  he 
calls  her  fifters,  and  fancies  to  have  once 
rejoiced  with  her  at  night,  now  fallen  from 
heaven.  Darknefs  fuggefted  the  idea  of 
mourning,  and  mourning  fuggefted  nothing 
fo  naturally  to  Offian,  as  the  death  of  be- 
loved friends.  An  inftance  precifely  fimilar 
of  this  influence  of  paflion,  may  be  feen  in 
a  paflage  which  has  always  been  admired 
of  Shakefpeare's  King  Lear.  The  old  maa 
on  the  point  of  diftradion,  through  the  in- 
humanity of  his  daughters,  fees  Edgar  ap- 
pear difguifed  like  a  beggar  and  a  madman. 

Lear.  Didft  thou  give  all   to  thy  daughters  ?  And 
art  thou  come  to  this  ? 
Couldeft  thou  leave  nothing  ?  Didft  thou  give  them  all  ? 
Kent.  He  hath  no  daughters,  Sir. 
Lear.  Death,  traitor !  nothing  could  have  fubdued 
nature. 
To  fuch  a  lownefs,  but  his  unkind  daughters. 

King  Lear,  A£l  3.  Scene  5. 

The  apoftrophe  to  the  winds,  in  the 
opening  of  Darthula,  is  in  the  higheft  fpirit 
of  poetry.  '*  But  the  winds  deceive  thee, 
*'  O  Darthula :  and  deny  the  woody  Etha 
"  to  thy  fails.  Thefe  are  not  thy  moun- 
*'  taias,  Nathcs,  nor  is  that  the  roar  of  thy 

"  climbing 
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*'  climbing  waves.  The  halls  of  Cairbar 
"  are  near,  and  the  towers  of  the  foe  lift 
"  their  head. — Where  have  ye  been,  ye 
*'  Inuihern  winds ;  when  the  fons  of  my 
"  love  were  deceived  ?  But  ye  have  been 
"  fporting  on  plains,  and  purfuing  the 
"  thiftle's  beard.  O  that  ye  had  been 
"  rulViing  in  the  fails  of  Nathos,  till  the 
*'  hills  of  Elba  rofe  !  till  they  rofe  in  their 
"  clouds,  and  faw  their  coming  chief." 
This  paflage  is  remarkable  for  the  refem- 
blance  it  bears  to  an  expofiulation  with  the 
wood  nymphs,  on  their  ablence  at  a  critical 
time ;  which,  as  a  favourite  poetical  idea, 
Virgil  has  copied  from  Theocritus,  and 
Milton  has  very  happily  imitated  from 
both. 

Where  were  ye,  nymphs  !  when  the  remorfelefs  deep 
Clos'd  o'er  the  head  of  your  lov'd  Lycidas  ? 
For  neither  were  ye  playing  on  the  fteep 
Vv^here  your  old  bards,  the  famous  Druids,  lie; 
Nor  on  the  ftiaggy  top  of  A^ona,  high, 
Nor  yet  where  Deva  fpreads  her  wizard  ftream  *, 

Having  now  treated  fully  of  Offian's  ta- 
lents, with  refpe£t  to  defcription  and  ima- 

*  Milton's  Lycidas.  See  Theocrit.  Idyll.  I. 

Ha  7ro«  a^  tiVS'  Ikx  Ax(pvti  £T««£roj   era  Trwxa, 
Ni/jOC{pa:(,  &c. 

And  Virg.  Eclog.  10. 
Qu22  nemora,  aut  qui  vos  faltus  habuere,  puelJa?,  &c. 
E  e  3  gery, 
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gery,  it  only  remains  to  make  fome  obfer- 
vations  on  his  lentiments.  No  fentiments 
can  be  beautiful  without  being  proper  ;  that 
is,  fuited  to  the  charadler  and  fituation  of 
thofe  who  utter  them.  In  this  refped, 
OfTian  is  as  correal  as  mofl:  writers.  His 
characters,  as  above  obferved,  are  in  general 
well  fupported;  which  could  not  have  been 
the  cafe,  had  the  fenriments  been  unnatural 
or  out  of  place.  A  variety  of  perfonages 
of  different  ages,  fexes,  and  conditions,  are 
introduced  into  his  poems;  and  they  fpeak 
and  adt  with  a  propriety  of  fentiment  and 
behaviour,  which  it  is  furprifing  to  find  in 
fo  rude  an  age.  Let  the  poem  of  Darthula, 
throughout,  be  taken  as  an  example. 

But  it  ii  not  enough  that  fentiments  be 
natural  and  proper.  In  order  to  acquire 
any  high  degree  of  poetical  merit,  they 
muft  alfo  be  fublime  and  pathetic. 

The  fublime  is  not  confined  to  fentiment 
alone.  It  belongs  to  defcription  alfo;  and 
whether  in  defcription  or  in  fentiment,  im- 
ports fuch  ideas  prefented  to  the  mind, 
as  to  raife  it  to  an  uncommon  degree  of 
elevation,  and  fill  it  with  admiration  and 
aftonifhment.  This  is  the  higheft  effed 
either  of  eloquence  or  poetry  ;  and  to  pro- 
duce this  effed,  requires  a  genius  glowing 
with  the  ftrongeft  and  warmed  conception 
of  fome  objedt  awful,  great,  or  magnifi- 
cent. 
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cent.  That  this  character  of  genius  be- 
longs to  Oflian,  may,  I  think,  lufficiently 
appear  from  many  of  the  paflages  I  have 
already  had  occafion  to  quote.  To  produce 
more  inftances  were  fuperfluous.  If  the 
engagement  of  Fingal  with  the  fpirit  of 
Loda,  in  Carric-thura ;  if  the  encounters 
of  the  armies,  in  Fingal  ;  if  the  addrefs  to 
the  fun,  in  Carthon;  if  ihefimiles  founded 
upon  ghofts  and  fpirits  of  the  night;  all 
formerly  mentioned  ;  be  not  admitted  as 
examples,  and  illuftrious  ones  too,  of  the 
true  poetical  fublime,  I  confefs  myfelf  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  this  quality  in  writing. 

All  the  circumftances,  indeed,  of  OfTian's 
compofition,  are  favourable  to  the  fublime, 
more  perhaps  than  to  any  other  fpecies  of 
beauty.  Accuracy  and  corrednefs  ;  artful- 
ly conneded  narration  ;  exad  method  and 
proportion  of  parts ;  we  may  look  for  ia 
poliihed  times.  The  gay  and  the  beautiful 
will  appear  to  more  advantage  in  the  midft 
of  fmiling  fcenery  and  pleafurable  themes ; 
but,  amidft  the  rude  fcenes  of  nature,  amidfl 
rocks  and  torrents  and  whirlwinds  and  bat- 
tles, dwells  the  fublime.  It  is  the  thunder 
and  the  lightning  of  genius.  It  is  the 
offspring  of  nature,  not  of  art.  It  is  neg- 
ligent of  all  the  leiTer  graces,  and  perfedly 
confident  with  a  certain  noble  diforder.  It 
affociates  naturally  with  that  grave  and  fo- 
E  e  4  lemn 
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lemn  fpiiit  which  diflinguifhes  our  author. 
For  the  fublime  is  an  awful  and  I'erious 
emotion  ;  and  is  heightened  by  all  the  ima- 
ges of  Trouble,    and  Terror,  and  Dark- 

iiefs. 


Ipfe  pater^  media  nimborum  in  nocle,  corufca 
Fulmina  molitur  dextra  ;  quo  maxima  motu 
Terra  tremit ;   fugere  ferae  ;  &  rr.ortalia  corda 
Per  gentes,  humilis  ftravit  pavor  ;  ille,  flagranti 
Aut  Atho,  aut  Rhodopen,  aut  alta  Ceraunia  telo 
Dejicit. ViRG.  Georg.  T. 


Simplicity  and  concifenefsj  are  never- 
failing  charadlerift  ics  of  the  ftyle  of  a  fublime 
writer.  He  refls  on  the  majefty  of  his 
fi^ntiments,  not  on  the  pomp  of  his  ex- 
preffions.  The  main  fecret  of  being  fub- 
hme,  is  to  fay  great  things  in  few,  and 
in  plain  words  :  For  every  fuperfluous  de- 
coration degrades  a  fublime  idea.  The 
mincl  rjfes  and  fwells,  when  a  lofty  defcrip- 
tion  or  fentiment  is  prefented  to  it,  in  its 
native  form.  But  no  fooner  does  the  poet 
attempt  to  fpread  out  this  fentiment  or  de- 
fcription,  and  to  deck  it  round  and  round 
whh  glittering  ornaments,  than  the  mind  be- 
gins to  fall  from  its  high  elevation ;  the  tran- 
fpoitisover;  the  beautiful  may  remain,  but 
the  fublime  is  gone-  Hence  the  concife 
and  fimple  ilyle  of  Cffian  gives  great  ad- 
vantagetohis  fublimeconceptions ;  andaffifls 

them 
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them     in     feizing     the    imagination    with 
full  power  *. 

SubUmity  as  belonging  to  fentiment,  co- 
incides in  a  great  nieaiure  with  magna- 
nimity, heroifm,  and  generoGty  of  fenti- 
ment Whatever  difcovers  human  nature 
in  its  greateft  elevation  ;  whatever  befpeaks 
a  high  effort  of  foul  ;  or  fhews  a  mind 
fiiperior  to  pleafures,  to  dangers,  and  to 
death  ;  forms  what  may  be  called  the  moral 
or  fentimental  iublime.  For  this  Offian 
is  eminently  diftinguiflied  No  poet  main- 
tains a  higher  tone  of  virtuous  and  noble 
fentiment  throughout  all  his   works.     Par- 

*  The  noted  faying  of  Julius  Cacfar,  to  the  pilot 
in  a  ftorm  :  *'  Quid  times  ?  Cxfarem  vehis  j"  is 
magnanimous  and  fublime.  Lucan,  not  fatisfied  with 
this  fimple  concifenefs,  refolved  to  amplify  and  im- 
prove the  thought.  Obferve,  how  every  time  he 
twills  it  round,  it  departs  farther  from  the  fublime, 
till,  at  hift,  it  ends  in  tumid  declamation. 

Sperne  minas,  inquit,  Pelagi,  ventoque  furenti 
Trade  finum.     Italiam,  fi  coelo  auftore,  recufas. 
Me,   pete.      Sola  tibi  caufa  h.nec  eft  jufta  timoris 
Vedtorem  non  nofle  tuum  ;  quem  numina  nunquam 
Deftituunt  ;   de  quo  male  tunc  fortuiia  meretur, 
Cum  poft  vota  venit;   medias  perrumpe  procellas 
Tutela  fecure  mea.      Coeli  ille  fretique, 
Non  puppis  noftrae,  labor  eft.     Hanc  Casfare  preflam 
A  fludu  defendit  onus. 

Quid  tanra  ftraL',e  paratur, 

Ignoras  ?      Quserit  pelagi  ccelique  tumuitu 
Quid  praeftet  fortuna  mihi.— — 

Pharsal.  V.  578. 

ticularly 
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ticularly  in  all  the  fentiments  of  Fingal 
there  is  a  grandeur  and  loftinefs  proper  to 
fwell  the  mind  with  the  higheft  ideas  of 
human  perfedion.  Wherever  he  appears, 
we  hehold  the  hero.  The  objedts  which  he 
purfues  are  always  truly  great;  to  bend 
the  proud  ;  to  proted  the  injured ;  to  de- 
fend his  friends  ;  to  overcome  his  enemies 
by  generolity  more  than  by  force.  A  por- 
tion of  the  fame  fpirit  actuates  all  the  other 
heroes.  Valour  reigns ;  but  it  is  a  ge- 
nerous valour,  void  of  cruelty,  animated 
by  honour,  not  by  hatred.  We  behold  no 
debafing  paiTions  among  Fingal's  warriors  ; 
no  fpirit  of  avarice  or  of  infult;  but  a 
perpetual  contention  for  fame ;  a  defire  of 
being  diflinguifhed  and  remembered  for 
gallant  adions  ;  a  love  of  juftice  ;  and  a 
zealous  attachment  to  their  friends  and 
their  country.  Such  is  the  ftrain  of  fenti- 
ment  in  the  works  of  Offian. 

But  the  fublimity  of  moral  fentiments, 
if  they  wanted  the  foftening  of  the  tender, 
would  be  in  hazard  of  giving  a  hard  and 
ftiff  air  to  poetry.  It  is  not  enough  to 
admire.  Admiration  is  a  cold  feeling,  in 
comparifon  of  that  deep  interefl  which  the 
heart  takes  in  tender  and  pathetic  fcenes ; 
where,  by  a  myfterious  attachment  to  the 
objeds  of  compaffion,  we  are  pleafed  and 
delighted,  even   whilft  v^e  mourn.     With 

fcenes 
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fcenes  of  this  kind  OfTian  abounds;  and 
his  high  merit  in  thefe  is  inconteftible. 
He  may  be  blamed  for  drawing  tears  too 
often  from  our  eyes  j  but  that  he  has  the 
power  of  commanding  them,  I  believe  no 
man,  who  has  the  leaft  fenfibility,  will 
queftion.  The  general  charader  of  his 
poetry,  is  the  heroic  mixed  with  the  ele- 
giac ftrain;  admiration  tempered  with  pity. 
Ever  fond  of  giving,  as  he  exprelTes  it, 
"  the  joy  of  grief,"  it  is  vifible,  that,  on 
all  moving  fubjeds,  he  delights  to  exert 
his  genius ;  and  accordingly,  never  were 
there  liner  pathetic  fituations,  than  what 
his  works  prefent.  His  great  art  in  ma- 
naging them  lies  in  giving  vent  to  the 
fimple  and  natural  emotions  of  the  heart. 
We  meet  with  no  exaggerated  declamation ; 
no  fubtile  refinements  on  forrow  ;  no  fub- 
ftitution  of  defcription  in  place  of  paflion. 
Offian  felt  ftrongly  himfelf ;  and  the  heart, 
when  uttering  its  native  language,  never 
fails,  by  powerful  fympathy,  to  affed  the 
heart.  A  great  variety  of  examples  might 
be  produced.  We  need  only  open  the  book 
to  find  them  every  where.  What,  for  in- 
ftance,  can  be  more  moving  than  the 
lamentations  of  Oithona,  after  her  mif- 
fortune  ?  Gaul,  the  fon  of  Morni,  her 
lover,  ignorant  of  what  Ihe  had  fuffer- 
ed,  comes  to  her  refcue.  Their  meet- 
ing is  tender  ia  the  highefl:  degree.  He 
8  propofes 
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propofes  to  engage  her  foe,  in  fingle 
combat,  and  gives  her  in  charge  what 
fhe  is  to  do,  if  he  himfelf  fhall  fall. 
*'  And  fiiall  the  daughter  of  Nuath 
"  live  ?"  fhe  replied,  with  a  burfting 
figh.  "  Shall  I  live  in  Tromathon,  and  the 
*'  Ton  of  Morni  low?  My  heart  is  not 
**  of  that  rock  ;  nor  my  foul  carelefs  as 
*'  that  fea,  which  lifts  its  blue  weaves  to 
'*  every  wind,  and  rolls  beneath  the  ftorm. 
*'  The  blaft,  which  fliall  lay  thee  low,  fhall 
«'  fpread  the  branches  of  Oithona  on  earth. 
'*  We  (hall  wither  together,  fon  of  car- 
*'  borne  Morni  !  The  narrow  houfe  is 
**  pleafint  tome;  and  the  grey  ftone  of 
*'  the  dead  ;  for  never  more  will  I  leave 
"  thy  rocks,    fea-furrounded   Tromathon  ! 

*'  Chief  of  Strumon,  why  cameft  thou 

**  over  the  waves  to  Nuath's  mournful 
*'  daughter  ^  Why  did  not  I  pafs  away 
*'  in  I'ecrct,  like  the  flower  of  the  rock, 
*'  that  lifts  its  fair  head  unfeen,  and  ftrews 
"  its  withered  leaves  on  the  blaft  ?  Why 
"  didft  thou  come,  O  Gaul  !  to  hear  my 
"  departing  figh  ? — O  had  I  dwelt  at  Du- 
*'  vranna,  in  the  bright  beams  of  my  fame ! 
*'  Then  had  my  years  come  on  with  joy  ; 
*'  and  the  virgins  would  blefs  my  fteps. 
"  But  I  fall  in  youth,  fon  of  Morni,  and 
*'  my  father  fliall  blufh  in  his  hall." 

Oithona  mourns  like  a  woman  ;    in  Cu- 
thullin's  exprellions  of  grief  after  his  de- 
feat. 
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fisat,  we  behold  the  fentiments  of  a  hero, 
generous  but  defponding.  The  fituatlon  is 
remarkably  fine*  Cuthullin,  roul'ed  from 
his  cave,  by  the  noife  of  battle,  fees  Fingal 
victorious  in  the  field.  He  is  defcribed  as 
kindling  at  the  fight.  "  His  hand  is  on 
*'  the  fword  of  his  fathers  ;  h^  red- rolling 
**  eyes  on  the  foe.  He  thrice  attempted 
*'  to  rulh  to  battle;  and  thrice  did  Connal 
"  fiop  him;"  fuggefiing  that  Fingal  was 
routing  the  foe;  and  that  he  ought  nor, 
by  the  fhew  of  fuperfluous  aid,  to  deprive 
the  king  of  any  part  of  the  honour  of  a 
victory,  which  was  owing  to  him  alone. 
Cuthullin  yields  to  this  generous  fentiment ; 
but  we  fee  it  flinging  him  to  the  heart  with 
the  fenfe  of  his  own  diigrace.  "  Then, 
'*  Carril,  go,"  replied  the  chief,  '*  and 
*'  greet  the  king  of  Morven.  When  Loch- 
"  lin  falls  away  like  a  flream  after  rain, 
**  and  the  noife  of  the  battle  is  over,  then 
**  be  thy  voice  fweet  in  his  ear,  to  praife 
**  the  king  of  fwords.  Give  him  the  fword 
**  of  Caithbat ;  for  Cuthullin  is  worthy  no 
"  more  to  lift  the  arms  of  his  fathers.  Bur, 
*'  O  ye  ghofts  of  the  lonely  Cromla  !  Ye 
"  fouls  of  chiefs  that  are  no  more  !  Be 
"  ye  the  companions  of  Cuthullin,  and 
'*  talk  to  him  in  the  cave  of  his  forrow. 
"  For  never  more  fliall  I  be  renowned 
'^  among  the  mighty   in   the   land,      I  am 

'*  like 
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*'  like  a  beam  that  has  Ihone :    like  a  mid 

*'  that  has   fled   away  ;     when  the  blaft  of 

*'  the  morning  came,    and  brightened  the 

**  fhaggy  fide   of  the  hill.     Connal !    talk 

*'  of  arms  no  more:    departed  is  my  fame. 

*'  My    fighs  fhall   be  on   Cromla's  wind ; 

"  till  my  footfteps  ceafe  to  be  feen.      And 

*'  thou,    white-bofomed    Bragela !    mourn 

"  over  the  fall  of  my  fame  ;   for  vanquifh- 

*'  ed,  I   will    never  return   to   thee,    thou 

"  fun-beam  of  Dun-fcaich  !" 

■JEtt:mt  ingens 


Uno  in  corde  pudor,  luiStufque,  &  confcia  virtus. 

Befides  fuch  extended  pathetic  fcenes, 
Oflian  frequently  pierces  the  heart  by  a 
fingle  unexpected  ftroke.  When  Ofcar  fell 
in  battle,  "  No  father  mourned  his  fon  flain 
*'  in  youth ;  no  brother,  his  brother  of 
**  love ;  they  fell  without  tears,  for  the 
"  chief  of  the  people  was  low."  In  the 
admirable  interview  of  Hedtor  with  Andro- 
mache, in  the  fixth  Iliad,  the  circumftance 
of  the  child  in  his  nurfe's  arms,  has  often 
been  remarked,  as  adding  much  to  the  ten- 
dernefs  of  the  fcene.  In  the  following  paf- 
fage  relating  to  the  death  of  Cuthullin,  we 
find  a  circumftance  that  muft  ftrike  the  ima- 
gination with  ftill  greater  force.  "  And 
**  is  the  fon  of  Semo  fallen  ?"  faid  Carril 
withafigh.     ••  Mournful  areTura's  walls, 

"  and 
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"  and  forrow  dwells  at  Dunfcaich.  Thy 
**  fpoufe  is  left  alone  in  her  youth ;  the 
"  fon  of  thy  love  is  alone.  He  fhall  come 
**  to  Bragela,  and  afk  her  why  fhe  weeps. 
**  He  fhall  lift  his  eyes  to  the  wall,  and 
"  fee  his  father's  fword.  Whofe  fword  is 
*'  that  ?  he  will  fay  ;  and  the  foul  of  his 
"  mother  is  fad."  Soon  after  Fingal  had 
iliewn  all  the  grief  of  a  father's  heart  for 
Ryno,  one  of  his  fons  fallen  in  battle,  he 
is  calling,  after  his  accuftomed  manner,  his 
fons  to  the  chafe.  "  Call,"  fays  he,  "  Fil- 
*'  Ian  and  Ryno  —  But  he  is  not  here  — 
*'  My  fon  refts  on  the  bed  of  death." — 
This  unexpeded  ftart  of  anguifh  is  worthy 
of  the  higheft  tragic  poet. 

If  file  come  in,  fhe'll  fure  fpeak  to  my  wife — 

My  wife! — my  wife  — What  wife?— I  have  no  wife  — 

Oh,  infupportable  !      Oh,  heavy  hour  ! 

Othelloy  hdi  5.  Scene  7. 

The  contrivance  of  the  incident  in  both 
poets  is  fimilar;  but  the  circumftances  are 
varied  with  judgment.  Othello  dwells  upoa 
the  name  of  wife,  when  it  had  fallen  from 
him,  with  the  confufion  and  horror  of  one 
tortured  with  guilt.  Fingal,  with  the  dig- 
nity of  a  hero,  correds  himfelf,  and  fup- 
preiTes  his  rifing  grief. 

The  contrafl  which  Oflian  frequently 
makes   between  his  prefent  and  his  former 

Hate, 
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ftate,  diffufes  over  his  whole  poetry,  a 
iblemn  pathetic  air,  which  cannot  fail  to 
make  impreffion  on  every  heart.  The  con- 
clufion  of  the  fongs  of  Selma  is  particularly 
calculated  for  this  purpofe.  Nothing  can 
be  more  poetical  and  tender,  or  can  leave 
upon  the  mind  a  ftronger  and  more  af- 
fecting idea  of  the  venerable  aged  bard. 
*'  Such  were  the  words  of  the  bards  in  the 
*'  days  of  the  fong  ;  when  the  king  heard 
**  the  mufic  of  harps,  and  the  tales  of  other 
*'  times.  The  chiefs  gathered  from  all 
"  their  hills,  and  heard  the  lovely  found. 
*'  They  praifed  the  voice  of  Cona  *  ;  the 
*'  firft  among  a  thoufand  bards.  But  age 
*'  is  now  on  my  tongue,  and  my  foul  has 
"  failed.  I  hear,  f  jmetimes,  the  ghofts  of 
*'  bards,  and  learn  their  pleafant  fong. 
*'  But  memory  fails  on  my  mind ;  I  hear 
**  the  call  of  years.  They  fay,  as  they 
*'  pafs  along,  Why  does  Oifian  fing  ?  Soon 
**  (hall  he  lie  in  the  narrow  houfe,  and 
"  no  bard  (hall  raife  his  fame.  Roll  on,  ye 
**  dark- brown  years  !  for  ye  bring  no  joy 
*'  in  your  courfe.  Let  the  tomb  open  to 
"  Offian,  for  his  ftrength  has  failed.  The 
*'  fons  of  the  fong  are  gone  to  reft.  My 
**  voice  remains  like  a  blaft  that  roars 
*'  lonely   on  a  fca-furrounded  rock,    after 

*  Offian  himfelf  is  poetically  called  the  voice  of  Cona* 

•*  the 
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**  the  winds  are  laid.  The  dark  mofs 
"  whiftles  there,  and  the  diftant  mariner 
**  fees  the  waving  trees." 

Upon  the  whole;  it  to  feel  ftrongly,  and 
to  defcribe  naturally,  be  the  two  chief  in- 
gredients in  poetical  genius,  Oflian  muft, 
after  fair  examination,  be  held  to  poflefs 
that  genius  in  a  high  degree.  The  quef- 
tion  is  nut,  whether  a  few  improprieties 
may  be  pointed  out  in  his  works  ;  whether 
this  or  that  paffage  might  not  have  been 
worked  up  with  more  art  andfltill,  by  lome 
writer  of  happier  times  ?  A  thoufand  fuch 
cold  and  frivolous  criticifms,  are  altogether 
indecifive  as  to  his  genuine  merit.  But,  has 
he  the  fpirit,  the  fire,  the  infpiration,  of 
a  poet  ?  Does  he  utter  the  voice  of  nature  ? 
Does  he  elevate  by  his  fentiments  ?  Does 
he  intereft  by  his  defcriptions  ?  Does  he 
paint  to  the  heart  as  well  as  to  the  fancy  ? 
Does  he  make  his  readers  glow,  and  trem- 
ble, and  weep  ?  Thefe  are  the  great  cha- 
radteriftics  of  true  poetry.  Where  thefe 
are  found,  he  muft  be  a  minute  critic  indeed, 
who  can  dwell  upon  flight  defeds.  A  few 
beauties  of  this  high  kind,  tranfcend  Vv'hole 
volumes  of  faultlefs  mediocrity.  Uncouth 
and  abrupt  OfBan  may  fometimes  appear 
by  reafon  of  his  concifenefs.  But  he  is 
fublime,  he  is  pathetic,  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree.     If  he   has  not  the  extenfive  know- 

VoL.  IL  F  f  kdge, 
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ledge,  the  regular  dignity  of  narration,  the 
fulnefs  and  accuracy  of  defcription,  which 
we  find  in  Homer  and  Virgil,  yet  in  ftrength 
of  imagination,  in  grandeur  of  fentiment, 
in  native  majefly  of  paffion,  he  is  fully 
their  equal.  If  he  flows  not  always  like 
a  clear  dream,  yet  he  breaks  forth  often 
like  a  torrent  of  fire.  Of  art  too,  he  is 
far  from  being  deftitute  ;  and  his  imagina- 
tion is  remarkable  for  delicacy  as  well  as 
flrength.  Seldom  or  never  is  he  either 
trifling  or  tedious ;  and  if  he  be  thought 
too  melancholy,  yet  he  is  always  moral. 
Though  his  merit  were  in  other  refpedfs 
much  lefs  than  it  is,  this  alone  ought  to 
entitle  him  to  high  regard,  that  his  wri- 
tings are  remarkably  favourable  to  virtue. 
They  awake  the  tendered  fympathies,  and 
infpire  the  mod  generous  emotions.  No 
reader  can  rife  from  him  without  being 
warmed  with  the  fentiments  of  humanity, 
virtue,  and  honour. 

Though  unacquainted  with  the  original 
language,  there  is  no  one  but  mud  judge 
the  tranflation  to  deferve  the  highed  praife, 
on  account  of  its  beauty  and  elegance.  Of 
its  faithfulnefs  and  accuracy,  1  have  been 
adured  by  perfons  fkilled  in  the  Galic 
tongue,  who,  from  their  youth,  were  ac- 
quainted with  many  of  thefe  poems  of  Of- 
iian.     To  transfufe  fuch  fpirited  and  fervid 

ideas 
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ideas  from  one  language  into  another ;  to 
tranllate  literally,  and  yet  with  fuch  a  glow 
of  poetry  ;  to  keep  alive  fo  much  paffion, 
and  fupport  fo  much  dignity  throughout, 
is  one  of  the  mod  difficult  works  of  genius, 
and  proves  the  tranflator  to  have  been  ani- 
mated with  no  fmall  portion  of  Offian's 
fpirit. 

The  meafured  profe  which  he  has  em- 
ployed, poflefles  confiderable  advantages 
above  any  fort  of  verfification  he  could  have 
chofen.  Whilft  it  pleafes  and  fills  the  ear 
with  a  variety  of  harmonious  cadences,  be- 
ing, at  the  fame  time,  freer  from  conftraint 
in  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  words, 
it  allows  the  fpirit  of  the  original  to  be 
exhibited  with  more  juftnefs,  force,  and 
fimplicity.  Elegant,  however,  and  mafterly 
as  Mr.  Macpherfon's  tranflation  is,  we  muft 
never  forget,  whilft  we  read  it,  that  we 
are  putting  the  merit  of  the  original  to  a 
fevere  tell.  For,  we  are  examining  a  poet 
ftripped  of  his  native  drefs ;  divefted  of  the 
harmony  of  his  own  numbers.  We  know 
how  much  grace  and  energy  the  works 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poeis  receive  from 
the  charm  of  verfification  in  their  original 
languages.  If  then,  deftitute  of  this  ad- 
vantage, exhibited  in  a  iirerai  verfion,  Oi^^ 
fian  ftill  has  power  to  pleafe  as  a  poet ;  and 
not  to  pleafe  only,  but  often  to  command, 
I  to 
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to  tranfport,  to  melt,  (he  heart;  we  may- 
very  fafely  infer,  that  his  productions  are 
the  offspring  of  true  and  uncommon  ge- 
nius ;  and  we  may  boldly  affign  him  a 
place  among  thofe  whofe  works  are  to  laft 
for  ages. 


FINIS. 
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